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REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Minister of First Per'sh, Brighten, Mass., Secretary of The International Congress of 
Religious Liberals, Authcr cf ‘The Students’ Diary’’, “Freedom and 
Fellowship in Religion’’, and other books. 
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Contemporary Portraits 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


ERHAPS the most conspicuous 
L achievement won for the tue iui 
| liberal religion within 

‘ecade has been the organization of the 
ternational Council of Liberal Re- 
gious Thinkers and Workers. If this 
1e so, ‘then the debt which we owe to 
he man who has had most to do in 
vorking out the details of its organic 
is no small one. That 


ary of the Council and most undefati- 
‘able in its service for all the years 
{ its existence. 

| Mr. Wendte is indeed a man of 
xceptional versatility and his work in 
[his organization is only the culmination 
of a long career of useful service. 

Born in Boston, June 11. 1844, his 
parents were immigrants from Hanover, 
Germany. ‘The father died early, and 
the mother, a woman of unusual energy 
uf character, devoted herself to the 
rearing and education of her two boys. 
She became a teacher of the German 
language and literature, and speedily 
rose to the first rank in her profession, 
Among her pupils were Theodore 
Parker and the well-known translator 
ay poet, Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Miss 
Ellen Frothingham, transiator ot Les- 
sing’s *‘Nathan the Wise,” the daugh- 
ters of Prof. George ‘Ticknor, W. H. 
Prescott, J. Lothrop Motley, Dr. Ezra 
S, Gannett, and many others notable in 
Boston’s literary and social life. Her 
eldest son received his early education 
in the public schools and at Chauncy 
Hall, a private school of high standing. 
A year was spent in study in Hanover, 
Germany. 

- Returning to the United States, for 
eight years thereafter he devoted him- 
self, from necessity rather than preter- 
ence, to business pursuits, first in Boston 
then from 1861 to 1865 in California, to 
which far-distant country he had trans- 
ferred himself in search of health and 


greater opportunities. This new experi- 
ence was of vital importance in his 
careér. It enlarged his vision, imparted 
to him self-dependence and energy, and 
an unusual acquaintance with men and 
affairs. Best of all, it bestowed. upon 
him the privilege of a personal relation 
with that gifted and heroic spirit, Thos. 
Starr King, pastor of the Unitarian 
church of San Francisco, who became 
his friend and adviser. Profoundly 
moved by the teachings and -personal 
example of Mr. King, and even more 
by his early and heroic death—a willing 
martyr to his country’s need in the 
great struggle for the preservation of 
the American Union,—the youth of 
twenty-one determined to give himself 
to the liberal Christian ministry. 
Surrendering his position as teller in 
the Bank of California, he sailed in 1865, 
again via Panama for Boston, and, after 
a preliminary year in the Meadville 
Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania, 
entered the Divinity Schcol of Harvard 
University. It was the afterglow of the 
so-called Transcendental movement in 
New England life and religion, and the 
young student was greatly influenced 
by its trusts and ideals, as he heard 
them elucidated from the inspired lips 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Weiss 
Dr. F. H. Hedge, Dr. James Freemans 
Clarke, and others. To this philosophy, 
with such modifications as the introduc- 
tion of the scientific doctrine of evolu- 
tion made necesyary, he has been loyal 
throughout his intellectual development, 
Graduating from the school of the 
prophets in 1869. filled with missionary 
zeal, the young clergyman went immedi- 
ately to the Middle West, where, after 
various trying experiences, he began, 
at the invitation of Rev. Robert Collyer 
and others, a new church movement in 
Chicago which resulted in the formation 
of the Fourth Unitarian Society of that 
city (since merged in All Souls’ Church, 
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methods of the stations of the cross? 
Then too, at first, put in plain frosted 
windows to be replaced by art windows 
from those who,may desire to thus con- 
tribute to its beauty. 

I would have it present a combination 
of the modern and ancient illustrating 
the unities of all being when at the top. 
I would have it opened constantly for 
the tourist, the student and the weary 
to rest awhile; also, for 
feels the need of a spiritual r 
which comes from meditati 
scenes of beauty and noble sug 
I would not have it a tabernac 
which to present the terrors of Hell, 
but a temple in which to charm life up- 


wards with visions and influences of 


sweetness and beauty. And through it 
all I would have expressed a grand cos- 
mopolitan ideal. 


Good Will at Streator, Ill. 


A remarkable occurrence took place 
in the Church of Good Will at Streator, 
Iil., on a recent Sunday. The speaker 
for the evening service missed his train. 
The audience gathered and waited long 
for him, ,but he did not come. The 
president of the society noticed the 
minister of the local Episcopal church 
in the audience and asked him to speak, 
In the course of his remarks, which 
were brief and informal, he confessed 
to coming to Streator with a dislike for 
liberalism and acknowledged that he 
had bitterly fought, it, but that now, 
with better knowledge, he found in it a 
friend where he had feared a foe. It is 
common for those who have left the old 
for the new to state their conversion, 
but it is significant for one who still re- 
mains with the old to speak so openly. 
President Williams, of the Good Will 
church, writes as follows regarding the 
incident: ‘‘Perhaps nothing so signifi- 
cant of the changed attitude of religion 
has happened in Streator as the re- 
markable address of Rev. Higbee in the 
Good Will church last Sunday evening. 
Such an apparent coming together of 
age-wide opposing movements could 
hardly have been imagined. On the 
one hand was one of the oldest Christian 


‘wide. 
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churches, reaching back through apo 
tolic succession t6 the foundation 
Christianity; on/the other hand, th 
newest of the radical Protestant move 
ments, running back scarce half a gen 
eration. It was not more remarkabl 
that the minister of the Episcopa 
church should declare that there is ; 
fundamental substratum of urity under 
lying both these movements than thai 
the members of the Church of Goo 
Will should applaud and approve suct 
asentiment. For the antagonism ot 
the radical church toward the doctrina 
dogmatism of the old theology ‘has not 
been less marked than the condemna. 
tion of its heresies by the conservatives, 
The conflict was open; the division was 
All the more remarkable, there- 
fore, the discovery on both sides that 
there existed a bond of union deeper 
than.all differences, a unity openly de. 
clared, by the authorized representative 
of the old church and applauded by the 
new. ”— Western Conference News Letter. 


A Prayer 


By JEROME B, BELL 


O, God whose law controls the blazing sun 
And all the countless orbs that whirling run 
From out thy hand, like chaff before the wind, 


Make me to know Thy will, else I’m undone. 


Make me to know the truth, whate’er it be; 
Lead me to do the right, and show to me 

How I may rise to Thy celestial height, 
And be from error and its evils free. 


I am so weak ;—I would be strong. and true; 
Thy purpose I would know—and i 

How I might live the best of Life 
Whatever should be done, I’d try to 


I am so blind; I cannot see the light; 

With halting steps I grope, as thoug’ 
night; 

Yet all around I feel the glow of day; 

Touch Thou my clouded eyes and give me sight. 


Guide me along the path the Teacher tro 
Let Thou my feet with faith like his be shod; 
Fill Thou my heart and soul with love of 
right ;— $ 
Thus nearer shall I come to Thee, O God. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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under his friend -and fellow-student, 
Rev, Jenkin Lloyd Jones.) The great 
fire of 1871 left his home untouched and 
the asylum of many driven forth by the 
flames. During the distressing winter 
that followed Mr. Wendte gave himself 
entirely to the work of relief, establish- 
ing and conducting two large supply 
depots, which aided over 10,000 people. 
Ten days after the great fire, at the 
instigation of his friend, William H. 
Baldwin of Boston, he organized in his 
study, and for several years was in 
virtual charge of the Chicago Young 
Men’s Christian Union (since known as 
_the Chicago Athenzeum), which has 
given a practical education to 30,000 
young people and done much other 
_ good work. In 1873 he dedicated the 
new church edifice which had been the 
outcome of his pastorate. The follow- 
ing year, exhausted by overwork, he 
spent six months in travel and study in 
’ Europe. 


In 1876 the inclemency of the Chicago 
climate compelled him ‘to remove to 
Cincinnati, where for seven years he 
was pastor.of the Unitarian Society. A 
large amount of church indebtedness 
was cleared off, the church rebuilt and 
Tefitted, and a strong society created. 
’ Active in local concerns, ‘Mr. Wendte 
‘became one of the leading spirits in 
introducing the system of Associated or 
_ Organized Charity into Cincinnati, 
making a third journey to Europe and 
studying the system in England and 
Germany. His musical and -literary 
lectures and his discourses were features 
in the higher life of the city. He was 
elected a member of the city school 
board, and sefved for seven years as 
trustee of Antioch College, declining its 
presidency in 1880. Perhaps his most 
important contribution to liberal religion 
was the Postal or Post-office Mission, 
devised by him and his friend and 
parishioner, Miss Sallie Ellis, and 
developed by others. This form of 
literary propaganda of liberal principles 
has since been largely adopted, not 
only in this country but in Great Britain, 
Holland and India. In 1878 he insti- 
tuted the Unity Club Sunday Afternoon 
Lectures for the People which have 


been contiuued successfully to this da 
In 1882 Mr. Wendte accepted a cz 
to Newport, R. I., as pastor of the bea 
tiful church just erected by the Unit 
rians of the world to their great leade 
William Ellery Channing; in this h 
birthplace. Always deeply intereste 
in the Civil Service Reform, he place 
his church at the disposal of tk 
National Civil Service Reform Leagu 
and the annual addresses cf Georg 
William Curtis, Cari Schurz, and othe: 
were delivered from its pulpit. ’ Electe 
a director of the American Unitaria 
Association, he revisited the Pacif 
coast in its interest. The feeble cond 
tion of the Unitarian cause in that pai 
of the country appealed to him and le 
him to resign from his pastorate < 
Newport and return in 1886 to Cal 
fornia as missionary superintendent ¢ 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Mr. Wendte remained for twelv 
years on the Pacific coast, during eigt 
of which he served as superintenden) 
He found six churches of the Unitaria 
order existing in California and Orego 
and in four years had increased them t 
twenty. Heorganized conferences an 
clubs and planned a theological schoo: 
—a hope since attained. Taking u 
his residence in Oakland, he also bega 
achurch: movement to be his ow 
special care, which speedily grew into 
large society, composed of some 25 
families, which erected in 1881 a beau 
tiful and commodious stone edifice. M1 
Wendte remained for eleven years a 
its pastor. His sermons and lecture 
were largely printed in the Californi 
newspapers, ‘and he became widel 
know as a public teacher and leader it 
religious and‘socialreforms. He mad 
large use of the stereopticon in his lec 
ture work. He was president of th« 
Oakland Oratorio Society and of the 
Humane Society, and director of othe 
instittitions for public service. In 1892 
he again visited Europe. 

Worn out by incessant labors and 
cares, he was now compelled to resign 
his duties as superintendent and pastor 
at Oakland. The experiment of a 
change of’ ministry was not successful, 
and after'a few months of service at 
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os Angeles he retired from the pulpit 
ir a year or more, and sought in New 
ngland and in Europe a restoration to 
rength and usefulness. It was slow 
. coming; but in 1899 he accepted a 
ul to the Unitarian pulpit at Newton 
entre, near Boston, a delightful epi- 
ode in his ministerial career, and two 
2ars later became minister of the The- 
dore Parker Memorial in Bost: n, an 
istitutional church, whose work is 
irgely among the peor and depr-ssed, 
nd also served as the executive secre- 
iry of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
hurches. In connection with this 
aarge he planned a new and complete 
dition of the works of Theodore Parker, 
ow in press, and secured from a sup- 
orter of the Parker Memorial Church 
1e generous gift which made it possi- 
le. The following year he took part 
1 the organization of the International 
ouncil of Unitarian and other Religious 
iberals, and was made its general 
scretary, visiting Europe repeatedly 
1its interest The work of the Coun- 
il grew so large as to demand more 
nd more of his time and attention, and 
as in many ways congenial to him. 
‘esigning his post at the Parker 
femorial, after nearly five years of ser- 
ice, during which its work had been 
1oroughly organized, he accepted the 
astorate of the First Parish of Brighton, 
Boston suburb, and in 1907 was in 
eneral charge also of the work of 
rganizing the 4th or Boston Congress 
f Religious Liberals. Since May, 1908, 
e has been Secretary of Foreign Rela- 
ons of the A. U. A. 

Mr. Wendte has been too strenuously 
evoted to the practical work of the 
iinistry to devote himself to author- 
oip. He has published ‘‘A Memoir of 


tev. Charles T. Brooks,” pastor and ' 


oet; ‘*The Students’ Diary” ;‘‘Freedom 
nd Fellowship in Religion”, the Report 
if the Boston International*Congress of 
Religious Liberals; three collections of 
eligious song (words and music),— 
ramely, ‘‘The Sunnyside,” ‘*The Carol” 
ind ‘Jubilate Deo,’’ which have att 1in- 
>d a circulation of a hundred thousand 
sopies; “*What do Unitarians Believe?” 
a popular exposition, of which 150,000 


" 


copies have been printed; ‘‘In Defence 
of the American Public School System” 
three discourses; also three series of 
pamphlet discourses and a number of 
occasional addresses and lectures. A 
number of these have been translated 
into German, French, Italian and Span- 
ish. He has been a voluminous con- 
tributor to the daily and weekly journals 
in this country and in Europe, especially 
to the Christan Register and Boston 
Transcript, the New World, and other 
reviews, He is at present engaged in 
editing a new song book for our 
liberal Sunday Schools. 

Mr. Wendte’s personality is one of 
unique attractiveness. Resolutely opti- 
mistic, infinitely endowed with a 
capacity for hard work which is the 
essential part of genius,—he has an 
agility of mind and versatility of action 
which is almost phenomenal. A force- 
ful speaker, fluent, rapid and eager in 
diction, his enthusiasms have always 
been in the line of constructive prog- 
ress and broad fellowship in service. 


Unitarianism a Religion 


Unitarianism is a religion; it is nota 
theoty either of God or man. Among 
men Unitarians welcome Jesus as the 
supreme teacher and example; they hold 
the Sermon on the Mount to be of 
infinitely more value to mankind than 
any theory of his nature, and the words 
of Peter, ‘‘leaving us an example that 
we should follow.in his steps,” as im- 
measurably more profitable than the - 
Nicean formula ‘‘of ore substance with 
the Farber. Peay ore religion, 
they hold, in being able to\say with the 
Psalmist, ‘‘Beéause thy loving kindness 
is better tha ie my lips shall praise 
Thee,” than in asserting any dogma as 
to the nature of God, whether it be 
new or old. This is one side of Unita- 
rian religion, the other is the practical 
side upon which there is less need to 
dwell, because it is seldom questioned. 
Unitarianism has a theology, although 
the articles of its creed are very few, 
but it zs areligion;.a manner of life 
and acondition of the spirit.— Water 
Lloyd in Christian Life. 
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the chart?” “Oh, yes, sir” replies a bright boy ; “ what’s 
the reason the lines are so/strongly developed between,St. 
Francis’ organs of benevolence and the muscles of theright 
that pull the hand abot half way up the side?’ “Oh, 
that\came of the saint’s hpbit of putting his hand into his 
pocket eyery time he saw dny one in distress.” ‘So I would 
go on, and. through this gonstant presentation‘of the spirit- 
ual idea, as the builder-up] of a material system of channels 
through which Special kinds of power stream into special 
acts, strive to frighten anfl strive to pnegeregs my ingenuous 
little flock. Pm 

All this may be but a gubjective dream, and I would com- 
mit no man toit. Buti concluding this well-nigh intermi- 
nable paper, I do want to ecapitulate the heads of my origi- 
nal and all-along position. Power of thought and feeling is 
born of close, poeaient iontact ‘of salaiuct and object, and 
each of the two factors is\a living\energy. We think and 
feel so and so about a rose, a maiden, a. tiger, a tarantula, 
not because we arbitrarily please to, bak because each is a 
special incarnation of power, ordained from, the foundation 
to flood-our consciousness with perfume, lovey terror, disgust. 
If we want living sensations we must commune with living 
things. First-hand intercourse with nature and, life is the 
absolute condition. i 

Furthermorey we do not make the seaiiaal fire \any more 
than we mak¢ the material fire. It is made for us and in us. 
If the conditions are obeyed) we cannot stop the restilt, more 
than if we touch our tongue with honey or wormwood we 
can preyent the sense of sweet or bitter. But ofteh the 
conditions are not obeyed when we think they are, and we 
take’to denying the law. We have all made abortive \at- 
pts to kindle a material fire, and come off with blackened 
1ands, rheumy eyes, and a stone-cold stove. Where lay the 
trouble? Sometimes the ‘faulf was in the fuel. The wood 
was soggy; the coal slaty. Sometimes it lay in the air. 
The draft was choked. 

Is it otherwise with another kind of fire we, as ministers, 
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are ever trying to kindle, and which so often ends in smoke? > 
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he would prefer to have it, the ethereal spirit. Sometimes 
ational fuel is soggy or slaty, and instead of< 
flammable 
combustible Sone ; sometimes the spirit has no dr 


it cometh, or whither it goeth. Shall we shen deny the law? 
Nay, let Ged be true} and every ministér a lar. To a 


epee are not here to NS thé benefit of this discourse, s 
we will let them go, But ‘one word for us. We must b 
alive ourselves, throug contact with the sourées of lif 
working in us clear reeptiong, sense of law, love, reve 
ence, compassion, drgad. And as \the Word was in the be 
‘ ginning with God/and was God, so. in like, communion, i 
like identificatign with us, must our Words be. Not letters 


but, powers, powers in virtue of their = ‘al alliance with the 
thoughts awd feelings of the common heart ofshumanity, and 
which, therefore, when they strike the attentivé call 


forth yhe ordained response as inevitably as the wail of the 

violyn the emotion of the pas or the blast of the bugle 

the stir of the’heroic! er 
FRANCIS TIFFANY. 
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“\ THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 


In the year 1868, the late Hon. Anson Burlingame uttered 
a memorable prophecy. He had just returned to this coun- 
try as minister plenipotentiary from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, authorized to negotiate treaties with the principal 
nations of the world, which should secure an exchange of 
commercial and political privileges, and, in the language of 
the treaty with this republic, “place China on a par with 
the most favored nations.” The congratulations which ran 
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through the commercial circles of this country, and especially 
of California, at the prospective opening of the vast Chinese 
markets to our trade, was long and loud. At a public ban- 
quet tendered Mr. Burlingame in San Francisco, he uttered 
the notable prediction, that, under the provisions of this new 
treaty, in less than twenty-five years there would be from 
five to ten million Chinese immigrants in the United States. 
If the assertion seemed unfounded and exaggerated to most 
of those present, there were others to whom it seemed a 
foreboding of vast changes and portentous issues in the 
social and industrial life of the Pacific States. The manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests of California hailed it as 
a solution of the vexed labor question. By the great mass 
of the people, however, it was looked upon with undisguised 
alarm and hostility. The interests of free white labor and 
small capital were threatened ; and from that hour dates the 
more determined and organized opposition to the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labor, with whose history and leading feat- 
ures our Eastern communities are more or less familiar. 
During this agitation of the question, it cannot be denied 
that the unfortunate Celestials in California fared badly. 
Between the petty persecutions of the vicious “ hoodlum,” 
and other degraded classes of San Francisco society, and the 
more general and deliberate oppression and plundering of 
the State officials, under cover of various unjust and pro- 
scriptive laws, the poor Chinaman led a precarious existence. 
Still, this persecution has been much overstated. The Chi- 
nese immigrant to-day is in less danger to property and 
person than the negro citizen, in many of the States of our 
so-called reconstructed South; or than the poor sailor, who 
sets foot in, our Atlantic cities, only to be drugged, and 
robbed, and reshipped like a thing of sale. Whether this harsh 
treatment had the desired effect of intimidating others from 
coming to our shores, or whether the demand for cheap labor 
did not equal anticipation, certain it is that the great hegira 
of Chinese to this country, as predicted by Mr. Burlingame, 
has not yet taken place. Meanwhile, other more pressing 
issues have occupied the public mind ; and even in California 
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the intense feeling on the subject seemed somewhat allayed, 
when recently, within a few weeks, the agitation has broken 
out afresh. The State of California seems ablaze with excite- 
ment over it; a legislative commission holds daily sittings to 
inquire into the actual facts of the matter, and a committee 
is at Washington seeking to influence Congressional legisla- 
tion against the admittance and employment of Chinese in 
this country. The immediate occasion of this intense anti- 
Chinese outbreak is probably a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court setting aside and severely comment- 
ing upon certain enactments of the California Legislature, 
discriminating unjustly against Chinese emigrants to this 
country. The agitation culminated in a monster mass meet- 
ing in San Francisco, at which some twenty-five thousand 
people were present, in which the Governor of the State, ex- 
governors, and members of Congress, and many leading citi- 
zens, took part; and at which resolutions and addresses were 
offered, denouncing the presence of the Chinese in California, 
and deploring the evils, present and prospective, which must 
flow to the whole country from their stay among us. This 
attitude towards the Chinese, seriously taken by many of 
the wisest and best men on the Pacific coast, must largely 
influence our own view of the matter. Our interest in the 
question itself must meanwhile grow stronger and stronger 
as we come to understand better the real issues involved in 
it. The East and the West are closely united in community 
of thought and interest. No question which vitally affects 
the one can be indifferent to the other. And not only do 
they have community of interest, — they share in a common 
responsibility. This becomes manifest when we consider 
this very subject of Chinese immigration. Few,questions in 
‘our social life are of such urgent and absorbing interest. 
We need to become more familiar with the social, industrial, 
and religious problems it presents. To accomplish this in 
some degree is the aim of this paper. A six years’ residence 
in California may have qualified the writer to speak with 
some degree of understanding on the topic. Let us consider 
it in a large way, unembarrassed by the strictly local and 
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temporary conditions which accompany it in California 
to-day. 

With the occupation of the Pacific Coast, the utmost limit 
of Western migration on this continent’ has been reached, 
and America is brought face to face with Asia. The newest 
civilization on the globe is opposed to the oldest. The young 
republic, the product of less than a century, confronts that 
mighty empire, hoary with three thousand years of national 
life, whose continued existence to-day is hardly less a miracle 
than the sudden rise of its trans-oceanic neighbor. The tide 
of immigration which from time immemorial has flowed from 
the rising towards the setting sun, has now completed its 
circuit of the globe, and arrives full circle before the scene 
of its original genesis. Here its triumphant advance is stayed, 
its living currents suddenly reversed. Henceforth the flood 
of emigration will be from West to East,—a fact full of sig- 
nificance to our country and race. 

The large and increasing Chinese population on the Pacific 
Coast illustrates the truth of this assertion. This element 
already numbers one quarter of the population of California, 
being estimated in round numbers at 150,000. There is 
- much reason to believe that Mr. Burlingame’s prophecy will 
be realized in the near future, and this century witness an 
enormous increase in this class of immigrants. Social prob- 
lems at home conspire with the urgent demand for cheap 
’ labor here, in bringing the Chinese to our shores. An over- 
crowded population in China entails poverty and social dis- 
tress. It is estimated that the average wages earned at 
home, by the class which comes to this country, is not above 
twelve or fifteen cents a day. As they are infinitely better 
paid and better treated in the New World than in their own 
home, the returned immigrants do not fail to announce Cali- 
fornia as a veritable E] Dorado to their kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance. The Chinese Government, weak, corrupt, and hated, 
is the cause of constant rebellion and war, which prove ter- 
rible scourges to the oppressed and miserable people. Mean- 
while the disorganizing interference of foreigners is shaking 
their ancient civilization to its very foundations. Those 
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must be vital causes indeed, which can induce the phleg- 
matic, patient, and conservative Chinaman to forsake the 
loved associations of home and kindred, for even a brief stay 
in the land of the despised barbarian. 

And thus far the immigration has been of a fluctuating 
and transient character. The immigrant has remained but a 
short time in this country, and then returned to China with 
his small savings. Indeed, the labor contract of the Coolie 
emigrant especially stipulates that in case of death, his body 
is to be carried back to China, that his dust may mingle with 
that of his ancestors, and he may join their spirits in the 
ancestral temple. Otherwise, such is his strange supersti- 
tion, his soul would wander about unknown, unhoused, and 
unfed,—a stranger ghost in a foreign land. You may see 
their coffins piled up on the wharf in San Francisco like so 

“many boxes of merchandise, awaiting reshipment to the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

Already, however, there are indications that the Chinese 
element is to assume a more permanent character in Ameri- 
can society. The Chinese government grows more and more 
willing to remove the obstacles to emigration. Perhaps it has 
come to see in it what it has proved to European nations, — 
a safety-valve, permitting the escape of disaffected, criminal, 
pauper, and superfluous elements at home. 

On the other hand, the manufacturing and other produc- 
tive interests of California are beginning to appreciate the 
value of Chinese labor, and by its more general adoption 
have increased the inducements for immigration. The ex- 
tent of this immigration must be mainly determined by the 
extent of the demand for cheap labor in this country. The 
new labor-market itself is practically inexhaustible. China, 
with its 400,000,000 of inhabitants, could throw off a surplus 
population of five or ten millions every year without being — 
sensibly affected by the loss, while the boundless room and 
opportunity offered by our unpeopled and undeveloped 
American continent would make it a welcome home for the 
swarming millions of overcrowded Asia. 

From such a point of view the character and status of 
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these Asiatic colonists, and their probable influence on our 
national life, become questions of the greatest interest. Con- 
cerning the immediate industrial and commercial advantages 
resulting from the presence of the Chinese in America, there 
can be but one opinion. The demand of the age is for relia- 
ble, cheap, and efficient labor. This is needed both to de- 
velop the internal resources of this country, and to minister 
to that increasing luxury and refinement which characterize 
our modern civilization. We have vast stretches of country 
still unbroken to the plough, and needing laborious cultiva- 
tion to make them yield for the supply of man’s wants. We 
need laborers to carry out stupendous works of internal im- 
provement already planned, or yet to suggest themselves. 
American society, as it extends, requires an army of camp- 
followers, — “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” There 
is, meanwhile, a growing distaste for manual labor among 
native-born Americans. This exemption of our American 
population from the lower forms of labor is very much to be 
deplored, but is too general and well recognized to need dis- 
cussion here. 

Now the European immigration on which we have hith- 
erto principally depended is rapidly falling off. Ireland has 
been drained of her surplus population, and has practically 
ceased to send her poverty-stricken thousands to this coun- 
try. Last year the entire emigration from Ireland to the 
United States amounted to some 50,000 only. A similar 
decrease has taken place in German immigration. It is 
evident that we must look to the Chinese for our supply. 
The immediate result of their employment will be a general 
increase of wealth in the community which thus employs 
them. To. Chinese labor we must largely ascribe the re- 
markable agricultural and industrial development of Cali- 
fornia during the past dozen years. Without the 11,000 
Chinamen who wielded the pick and shovel on the Pacific 
Railroad, that great work could not have been completed by 
this generation. Wherever patient, manual labor, requiring 
moderate physical strength and little brain-work, is desired, 
they are unsurpassed. As factory operatives, household 
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servants, tillers of the field, tenders of machinery, in vine- 
yard and orchard, ditching, digging, and constructing works 
of internal improvement, the Chinaman is an efficient laborer. 
True, a competent white laborer will accomplish twice as 
much as a Chinese Coolie; but what the latter lacks in 
physical stamina is more than made up by his docility, 
quickness of apprehension and industry, and by the reliabil- 
ity and cheapness of his labor. 

No wonder, then, that this source of labor supply should 
have been enthusiastically welcomed as a happy solution of 
the industrial problem on the Pacific Coast. Yet his pres- 
ence in that community suggests more problems than it 
solves. The Chinaman has hitherto been regarded as a 
mere machine capable of yielding so much profitable work. . 
His own claims to humane treatment as a man, and his prob- 
able influence on our social and political future have been 
well-nigh ignored. We have aright to consider the effect — 
of Chinese immigration on our national life, as well as on 
our private pockets. What is to be the result of this Asiatic 
graft upon our American stock? It will certainly add a 
new and not very desirable element to the olla podrida of 
American society, which is already boiling and seething like 
Hecate’s cauldron, with its diversities and antagonisms of 
race, color, language, custom, and religious belief. The 
industrial problem is still more formidable. The popular 
outcry against the introduction of Chinese labor on the 
Pacific Coast is something more than a mere display of prej- 
dice and passion. It cannot be denied there is justifiable 
ground for alarm, a substantial grievance at the bottom of 
this agitation. For all fair competition between white and 
Chinese labor is out of the question. The Chinaman works 
for half wages, lives miserably, but contentedly, on a mere 
pittance, gradually pays off the indebtedness he has ineurred 
by emigration, and lays up no small share of his earnings 
beside. This he can do the more readily since he assumes 
no family obligation whatever, and .has only himself to sup-— 
port. Experience has shown that whatever branch of in- 
dustry the Chinese devote themselves to, they practically 
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monopolize. This is the case in California to-day with such 
occupations as washing, cigar-making, boots and shoes, coarse 
clothing and underwear, rope, woollens, straw hats, running 
sewing-machines, household service, office duty, and light 
work generally. In all these departments of labor the Chi- 
nese workman controls the market. In some employ ments, 
as fishing, peddling, etc., he has driven out all competition 
whatever. Even in our Eastern States we are beginning to 
feel the effects of his competition, as for instance, in the 
business of cigar-making, in which several thousand China- 
men located at New York have compelled a general reduc- 
tion of the wages hitherto paid to white workmen, and are 
gradually driving the latter out of the trade altogether. San 
Francisco is to-day the ninth city in point of manufactures 
in the Union, and this mainly because of her cheap Coolie 
labor. 

Yet while the immediate material advantages to California 
from the employment of Chinese labor are undeniable, the 
ultimate effect of it must prove harmful to the higher inter- 
ests of that State and of our common country. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in California to-day the same ques- 
tions are looming up on the social horizon which under simi- 
lar conditions proved such a source of social discord and 
distress in the Southern States previous to the late war. 

The great tendency of American business life is towards 
consolidation of interests and the centralization of power in 
afew hands. Nowhere is this so strikingly illustrated as in 
California to-day. The Central Pacific Railroad is owned 
and operated by a few wealthy capitalists, enormously rich, 
and eminently able to look out for their own interests. The 
greater part of the lands which possess any agricultural 
value are held by speculators, who compel the immigrant to 
purchase at exorbitant rates, or else to hire at a rental often 
exceeding the price paid for first-class lands in some of the 
more Eastern States, —as Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. So, 
too, its mining operations are now carried on by immense 
combinations of capital. The same thing is true of the great 
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manufacturing, banking, transportation, and other leading 
interests of California. 

Now oppose to this concentrated capital in the hands of a 
limited number of selfish, ambitious, able men, an ignorant, 
degraded, laboring class like the Chinese ; a class which does 
not grumble or find fault, which does not strike, and which 
works not eight, but twelve and fourteen hours a day; a 
class that, notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, is 
“‘ Coolie” in every essential respect, and whose labor is con- 
trolled by a few unprincipled but astute Chinese merchants, - 
and we have the same order of things which so lately existed 
at the South,—an oligarchy of capitalists, agriculturalists, 
manufacturers, and merchants, with complete arbitrary con- 
trol over the labor of the lower working-classes. As a 
natural consequence would come the creation of castes and 
class-interests. Without dwelling: here on the demoralizing 
influence of such a condition of things on California society, 
it is sufficient to point out how directly it would conflict 
with the interests of free white labor and small capital as we 
find them in the more Eastern States. With Chinese labor, 
no place will be so remunerative to the capitalist as Califor- — 
nia. Her manufactures, already considerable, will assume an 
immense importance. With a production increased, and 
cheapened by lower wages, she will be able to undersell 
every other section of the country. Here at once is created 
a source of constant strife: one section clamoring for restric- 
tions on Chinese emigration, another demanding its increase ; 
one part of the country demanding protection against such 
unfair competition, another protesting against all attempts 
to close the markets to their productions. Meanwhile the 
unlimited mineral and agricultural resources of the Pacifie 
slope will admirably supplement its industrial interests, and 
render the creation of a Pacific republic no visionary idea, 
but an actual contingency. Thus would come clash of 
interests, social strife, sectional hatred, secession, and civil 
war. 

‘May the providence of Almighty God, and the enlightened 
activities.of our time, avert this danger from our land! The 
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bitter experience of our national past ought to teach us to 
meet this issue in season, and by wise and energetic meas- 
ures to make such a condition of things forever impossible in 
American society. 

In all that has been said thus far in this article, the con- 
tinued stay and increase of the Chinese among us has been 
taken for granted. For while it may be possible to devise 
means which will retard their coming, and make it as grad- 

‘ual as possible, even postpone the general exodus from 
China for a score of years, no practicable, legitimate measure 
has yet been proposed that would entirely put an end to 
their immigration. The California commissioners before the 
United States Congress are urging such modifications in the 
Burlingame treaty as will prevent the coming of the Chinese 
in any large numbers. Treaty stipulations are, however, 
solemn obligations, and intended for reciprocal benefit. If 
we desire to retain our amicable relations with the Chinese 
government, secure an increasing share in the profitable 
trade with that empire, and assure the safety of our mer- 
chants and missionaries abroad, we must beware how we 
tamper with or violate the provisions of our treaty with that 
power. But even if the proposed modifications are found to 
be permissible, the most they could accomplish would be to 
retard the coming of the Chinese, not to exclude them alto- 
gether. For our republic to adopt in this nineteenth century 
ihe selfish and cowardly policy of the Chinese themselves in 
their treatment of foreigners, would be contrary to the 
genius of our free institutions and the spirit of Christian 
teaching, which nobly affirms that “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” The practical considerations against such a con- 
servative policy have already been alluded to. The increas- 
ing social distress of the Chinese at home, the urgent demand 
for cheap labor here, and the improved facilities for trans- 
portation, all unite to make Chinese immigration an accom- 
plished and inevitable fact. The Dutch in Java have indeed 
forbidden their coming to that island. With our immense 
seaboard and territorial line, such an exclusion would be 
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impossible. They would find their way into Mexico, and 
thence across the border, or would disembark at the British 
port of Victoria, and thence easily enter the Pacific States of 
the Union. 

As for the attempt to further restrict their coming by 
levying special taxes, réquiring onerous guarantees, and 
otherwise discriminating against them on their arrival in 
California, the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States would seem to have effectually disposed of all 
such restrictive measures, at least for the time. Meanwhile 
the question will still continue to be agitated. It will be 
urged that if protection is a recognized principle of our gov- 
ernment, and we have aright to protect ourselves against 
the dangerous competition of foreign commodities, why not 
against the dangers of foreign immigration? If we can 
restrict the introduction into our markets of the products of 
Coolie labor, why can we not similarly restrict the introduc- 
tion of the Coolie himself? The United States law does 
indeed forbid labor-contracts on what is known as the 
“Coolie” plan. The Chinese emigrant must appear before 
the United States Consul at Hong Kong, and make oath that 
he is a free and voluntary agent. With the well-known 
indifference of the lower Chinese to truth, this formality is 
readily gone through with, while in point of fact the emi- 
grant is a Coolie in the true sense of that word. Possibly 
this suggests the true direction of our efforts to restrict and 
retard Chinese immigration. Instead of tinkering with 
treaties, and passing harsh and unconstitutional laws, the 
true way is to inquire into the conditions under which 
Coolie labor is brought to our shores, and to insist on the 
strict enforcement of our laws in this respect. 

Yet these various measures, restrictive and proseriptive, 
will not affect the ultimate result. They will simply cause 
the immigration to be more gradual, and enable us to use the 
incidental delays which may occur in preparing for the 
proper reception and assimilation of this new material. For 
it is a recognized principle in our government that every 
race and class within our borders must be assimilated. The - 
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separate existence of an ignorant and degraded body of 
people ‘among us endangers the the very life. of the republic. 
The simplest dictates of self-preservation lead us to take an 
active interest in these Asiatic immigrants, and to labor for 
their enlightenment and social redemption. We must not 
conceal to ourselves the gravity and difficulty of the task 
that is set us. What should be our course, what methods 
and instrumentalities should we employ to convert the 
Chinaman into a self-respecting, interested, and responsible 
member of American society? Let us study him a little 
more closely. We cheerfully admit that the Chinaman is a 
man like ourselves, and, in the language of a great heathen 
poet, “We count nothing human foreign to ourselves.” 
Still, it must be borne in mind that the Chinese in this 
country are mainly the off-scourings, the dregs of Asiatic 
civilization, driven by poverty and wretchedness to our 
shores. Until now they have all been furnished by one 
district, and taken passage at the British port of Hong 
Kong. The other sixteen provinces of China remain as yet 
impassive to emigration, and are also without the facilities 
for transportation to this country. There are six Chinese 
companies in San Francisco which have entire control of 
this immigration. For obvious reasons it is not easy to get 
at the actual facts and figures concerning their business. 
They have a contract with the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
by which the outfit and passage of a Coolie to this country 
costs about forty-five dollars. This money is advanced him 
' by the six companies. While in California he remains under 
their general supervision, and gradually pays off a sum 
amounting to about one hundred dollars, in return for their 
advances. He can return to China at any time by a further 
payment of twelve dollars, provided he exhibits to the 
Steamship authorities the “stamp,” or permit, of the six 
companies, which testifies that he owes nothing on his labor 
contract, or to his Chinese fellow-laborers in California. The 
oversight of the six companies extends to all his doings 
while in the New World. All differences and disputes are 
settled by their arbitration; and they exercise a more or less 
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rigid control over the labor, and even the lives, of their 
charges. 

The Chinese immigrant is douibblaes possessed of many 
remarkable aptitudes and excellent qualities of character. 
He is tirelessly industrious, very economical, patient, per- 
sistent, and courageous in all his enterprises. He is a great 
lover of everything that is practical, methodical, and useful. 
He shows remarkable aptitude for business. The codpera- 
tive system, still an experiment with us, has been employed 
for centuries in China. They have in San Francisco codper- 
tive societies, or guilds, for many different purposes,—as the 
Washermen’s Guild, the Guild for the Prolongation of 
Health, etc., etc. The six companies are simply so many 
different immigration guilds, every Chinese store in town 
having one vote. The offices of president and interpreter 
are elective, and the place of meeting is the “ Joss House,” 
or temple, devoted to business below and religion above. 

The Chinese immigrant is mild and peaceable in his dispo- 
sition. He has none of those brutal traits which belong to 
the lower classes of European immigrants. He takes more 
delight in flying a kite, setting off fire-crackers, or watching 
a juggler’s tricks, than in drunken riots, prize-fights, the 
rat-pit, or any other peculiarly Anglo-Saxon amusement. 

These more hopeful traits are accompanied, however, by 
great defects and vices. As a rule the Chinese in California 
are a small and stunted race, physically weak, afflicted by 
terrible and nameless diseases, uneducated, and encompassed 
by a network of prejudices and superstitions that bar out all 
higher life. Like other Orientals they are notoriously insin- 
cere. Beneath some little gloss of politeness and ceremony, 
they are essentially coarse and licentious in their tastes, and 
very filthy in their personal habits. It needs but a single 
walk through the foul kennels and noisome odors of the 
Chinese quarter in San Francisco to assure one of this fact. 
The dirt and vileness are not to be described in words. The — 
late Five Points of New York could offer no parallel to it. 
The city fire marshal has recently declared that the reason 
there had not been a general conflagration in this quarter ~ 
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was because it was so thoroughly impregnated and reeking 
with filth as to be proof against fire. One large and fine 
building formerly known as the Globe Hotel, and recently 
surrendered to the Chinese who had settled around it, has 
been converted into a huge tenement house. Rooms eight- 
een feet high have had three and four floors put through 
them, and in the low spaces between the Chinese lodgers 
erouch and herd like animals. To return to our character- 
ization of the Chinese immigrant: they are very cruel in 
their revenges, are great despisers of women, and have little 
respect for human life. The vice of opium-smoking is uni- 
versal among them; ninety-nine out of a hundred Chinamen 
use opium. They are habitual gamblers. Infatuated with 
the social and civil forms of his own country, the Chinaman 
despises our civilization, is almost entirely ignorant of our 
language, and utterly indifferent to our social, political, and 
religious institutions. There is no disposition on his part to 
become merged in our American life. Amid all the active 
fermentation of the heterogeneous elements around him, the 
Chinaman remains an isolated and indifferent spectator. 
What Americanization he assumes is superficial, and confined 
to business forms, or, in a few instances, extends to modifica- 
tions in dress. He is, and remains, a stranger in the land, 
lives clannishly in a little China of his own, and from first 
to last, feels, thinks, and acts like a Chinaman. Add to this, 
that nearly all these immigrants are young men from eight- 
een to thirty-five years of age, and that among the 200,000 
of Chinese in this country there are only some 3,000 women, 
and these last nearly all of the most abandoned character, 
and we begin to appreciate the difficulty of dealing with so 
degraded and impassive a material, and converting it into a 
useful and responsible element in our new society. 

Now among the most effective civilizing forces we possess 
is the ballot. True, the Chinaman cares no more for the 
ballot than does the great mass of American women. But 
shall we not compel him to vote, for his own enlightenment 
and our salvation? Mr. Wendell Phillips is wont to say, 
“ The true way to fit men for the ballot is to give it to them.” 
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We have endorsed this sentiment so far as to extend the 
suffrage to the unprepared negro millions of the South. — 
Why not then to the Chinaman? But this would be a 
serious political blunder. In their present condition they 
are practically slaves, and their vote would become a matter 
of bargain and sale. Mr. Burlingame’s original draft for a 
treaty contained a clause providing for Chinese naturaliza- 
tion, but it was wisely stricken out. A great many steps 
are still necessary before the Chinaman can be permitted to 
vote. In this very inability lies, however, a great danger to 
our free institutions, inappreciable as yet from the compara- 
tive smallness of Chinese immigration, but likely to cause ug 
serious embarrassment when the arrivals shall have reached 
half a million or more, annually. For, as has been already 
maintained, the presence of any non-voting, unassimilative 
class in our midst must be harmful to the nation’s highest inter- 
ests. It may yet come to be a vexed question with us which 
is the greater evil,— giving them the ballot or withholding 
it from them. And this is not the least of the problems in- 
volved in Chinese immigration.* 

Much will naturally be effected by the general enlighten- 
ment of the community in which they live, and by the spirit - 
of culture and progress which characterize our age. But it 
must be noted that the principal agencies for this enlighten- 
ment, such as the press, the pulpit, and the rostrum, are . 
powerless before the ignorance and apathy of the Chinaman. 
We have to deal with a stubborn and prejudiced race, hating 
all change, and clinging tenaciously to their own ideas and 
methods. This prevailing sentiment is constantly reinforced 
by fresh accessions from China. There is no young element 
to work upon. Hence we have no plastic material to mould 
into higher forms, such as is presented in the negro children 
of the Southern States. The negro, too, was intellectually 
a child when he arrived here, with nothing to unlearn and 


*Meanwhile there is nothing in the Burlingame treaty, or in our naturalization 
laws, to prevent the Chinese from becoming citizens. Some have already taken this 
step. At the recent municipal election in Cincinnati, Ohio, a naturalized Chinaman 
came and offered his vote, to the no small surprise of the Irish judges of election. 
It was received. 
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everything to learn; but the Chinaman has behind him a 
mighty civilization, with political traditions and a religious 
cultus that are deeply rooted in his being. 

Can the work of regenerating the Chinaman be accom- 
plished by means of secular education? Educational effort 
will, no doubt, accomplish much. The Chinaman is anxious 
to learn, quick to understand, and has great respect for 
superior culture. Our existing system of free schools will 
hardly meet his requirements, however. They are designed 
primarily for minors; but there are no Chinese children, or 
practically none. One great need, too, of the Chinese in 
California is moral training, which can be but a secondary 
object of the free school. As the Coolie must labor hard all 
day, the time for such study is limited, even were the oppor- 
tunities provided, and the Chinese willing to make use of 
them. Clearly, any system of instruction to succeed must 
accommodate itself to their peculiar condition and needs. 

What is needed is an organized, aggressive force that will 
go to the Chinaman, and not wait for the Chinaman to come 
to it. This moral force, this organized centre of effort, is 
best found to-day in the Church of America. Political 
sagacity must be reinforced by moral and religious enthusi- 
asm to succeed in this great work. The nerveless, apathetic 
Chinaman must be kindled by the glow of a religious senti- 
. ment to labor for his own social and moral redemption. 
As in the Southern States the most effective educational 
work to-day is being done by the freedman’s schools sup- 
ported by the various sects and churches, so in the redemp- 
tion of these Asiatic hordes, our main reliance must be the 
church organizations, and the religious spirit of America. 
And this is the form which educational effort has thus far 
assumed on the Pacific Coast. The churches and sects are 
doing more for the enlightenment and social redemption of 
these immigrants than all the other social forces together. 
A nobler, more inspiring mission for the churches of Amer- 
ica can hardly be conceived. May they be equal to their 
great opportunity, and, ceasing their idle wrangles over theo- 
logical definition and church extension, unite fraternally 
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and effectively in the work of enlightening and inspiring 
their Chinese brethren of low estate. Many difficulties will 
be encountered in the work. The transient, floating char- 
acter of the Chinese population renders it extremely difficult 
to make any permanent impression, or carry on any organ- 
ized course of action. The churches themselves have not 


yet applied themselves unselfishly and earnestly to the 


task. They have been far too anxious to make a religious 
impression, and add to the list of their converts, instead of 
devoting themselves primarily to the mental and moral dis- 
cipline of their pupils. Still, with all their sectarian and 
theological prepossessions, the Protestant churches of the 
Pacific Coast deserve much commendation for their Chris- 
tian zeal in this cause. From a religious point of view also 
their efforts are of importance. The religion of the Chinese 
in California has long since lost whatever redemptive power 
it may have possessed. The ascetic and nihilistic doctrines 
of Buddhism are not in harmony with the worldly modes of 
thought and active habits of the Chinese, and have never 


been strongly urged by the native priesthood. Thus their. 


religion has degenerated into a mass of superstitious practices 
and hollow forms. ‘The Chinese are devout believers in the 
agency of spirits, ghosts, and demons, whose favor they 
invoke by propitiatory exercises, and of whose ill-will they 
are in continual anxiety and dread. That singular toy, 
Planchette, which has puzzled so many, is of Chinese origin, 
and a favorite mode of communicating with spirits. Like all 
habitual gamblers, the Chinese have great faith in lucky 
days and numbers. These superstitious beliefs and practices 
have become so interwoven with their daily life as seriously 
_ to obstruct their acceptance of the Christian faith. The 
Roman Catholic Church is already at work among this peo- 


ple, and has many advantages over the Protestant Churches. 
Its remarkable similarity with Buddhism has often been — 


commented upon. When Catholic missionaries first beheld 


the Buddhist temples and worship they exclaimed: “Satan 
has counterfeited the true religion in order to satisfy the 
people and preoccupy the ground.” Both these systems — 
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have a supreme spiritual head (the Dalai Lama, and the 
Pope), an ascetic and celibate clergy, services in an unknown 
tongue, intercessions for the dead, vestments, candles, in- 
cense and rosary, feast and fast days, images, pictures, 
legends and relics. In both the cultus of a virgin queen of 
heaven (Kien Yin) is a prominent feature. In California 
the Catholic Church has its own schools, attended by two- 
thirds of the children of its communion. This will become 
an effective auxiliary in attaching the Chinese to that power- 
ful organization. What the Catholic Church in this country 
loses by the decrease of Irish and other European immigra- 
tion, may be more than made up by the conversion of this 
new Asiatic element to its faith and sacraments. Thus far, 
it is true, the Catholic Church has not labored among the 
Chinese with the zeal that might have been expected. This 
is mainly due to the hostility of its members towards the 
Chinese population in California. But when we see how 
the Catholic elements have accommodated themselves to the 
question of negro church-membership in the South, we may 
believe this intolerant anti-Chinese feeling in their commun- 
ion to be only a temporary difficulty. 

If, then, religious activity is to be so largely instrumental 
in the social redemption of the Chinese in this country, 
should not the Protestant churches seriously consider 
whether the millions annually spent on foreign missions 
could not be more profitably employed in the conversion of 
our heathen at home? And, furthermore, it may be asked, 


- has not the liberal Church of America a duty in this matter? 


Such, then, are some of the problems presented by Chinese 
immigration. Hardly emerged from the terrible struggle 
over the abolition of slavery, and still occupied with the 
adjustment of race, caste, and labor relations at the South, 
we are made aware of a new danger to our free institutions 
in the questions now so fiercely agitated on the Pacific 
Coast. Happily these have not yet assumed such propor- 
tions as to place them beyond our influence and control. 
Let us not, however, be indifferent in this matter, and 
bequeath to the generations yet to come a social curse 
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engendered by our criminal recklessness and weakness. 
Soon the teeming millions of Asia will be upon us like a 
swarm of locusts, to impoverish and corrupt our people, or 
to minister to our material and moral well-being, as we may 
elect. Possibly the danger may be lessened by unforeseen 
circumstances. There may be a deflection of the currents 
of emigration southward into the fertile lands of Mexico, 
Central, and South America. But in whatever form it 
comes, it is our solemn duty as men, as citizens, and as 
Christians, to meet it wisely and energetically. Let the 
churches persevere in the good work of education and 
reform, and seek to inspire a profounder sentiment of hu- 
manity, patience, and charity in the treatment of this stranger 
race. May both our private conduct and our public legisla- 
tion be guided by the spirit of that Golden Rule taught by 
both Jesus and Confucius, that, amidst the clash of mate- 
rial interests and the strife of politics, there may be no 
violence done to the sacred causes of national honor and 
human brotherhood. : 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
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HOSPITALITY — A LESSON..FOR) TO-DAY. 


There is no|more touching story in the whole Bible than 
that of the Shunamite woman who entertained the prophet. 
Perhaps she pus the best she had into the * little cham- 
ber,” to make it fit for her guest, — “the holy man of God” 
whom she delighted to honor.. But mark how few things 
they were, after\all. She “set for him a bed, a table, a stool, 
and a candlesti¢k.” Yet Elisha says, “ Behold, thou hast 
been careful for us with all this care ; what shall be done for 
thee ? Wouldst thou be spoken for, to the king?” Ah! 
no ; hot even for her husband will she ask for worldly ad- 
vantage or riches. Courts, and the society of the great or 
powerful, do not tempt her. What rare wisdom in her an-- 
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|, fn what [can see and know. Nothing else con- 
{ _ Berns or inierests me. The universe is ruied by 
Figid, unalterable laws. I will leara their na- 
fure and suiject myself to their aecrees. Life 
; |, Is the scene of all known and unknowa forces, 
a rod force in«turn is a property of matcer, 
Mind 1s scientifically established to be the out- 
' | eome of, aud to be dependent upon bodiy or- 
ganization. lhought is a displacement of braia 
i | ‘pubstauce. Death is the anaihilstion of men- 
) ‘tal powers ana tbe disintegratioa of the material 
organisms. People taik about their deep iutel-_ 


 Jectual wants, which only absolute truch can 
| Satisfy ; of their mozul aspicasiona and ideal 
: Jongings, wbica only heaven can meet Bas — 
, for myse.t, Lum nvt hauated by such dreams. | 
I hold thea to ve follies and seli-deiusions. ‘he 
hard facts of ac.ual lite aremy moral disciplines. 
The struggle ior existence gives me prublems 
enongh wo thiuk about without pluaging Lato 
mysteries anu myscifications, NSelf-preservation | 
is the first law or nature; a refined egotism is | | 


the nigaest pvssible morality. You ask me 
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} about mais orig “and destiay. 


My reply is, first, ‘f doa’t know,’ and second, 

I dou't care.’ Let us give our attenion to 
€he here aud the now ; let us make something 
out of toe actus), and not waste our timea.o 
atreug(h in vain scruggles after a so-culled ideal.” 

Such, 1n sutotacce, was this mau’s detinisioa 
of the religion of commoa sense which was to 
displace all the god» of the Pantheon, and to 
supersede toe obligaiions, ties, and saucticies of 
the existiny wor.d faitus. en's lives are ofcen 
better than their creeds, and no doubt this maa’s 
Character was upright and his conduct just, ia 
Bpite of his caecriiss, materialistic bauet. Per- 
haps, also, | nave nos represenved his thougau 
Fairly, or dove sufticien. justice to the philoso- 

hy of hte, of woicaL would make bim the 
ype. 1t so, i ask you out of your large expe- 
Fledce aud 1niormamun to zup.lement my defcct- 
Ive portrai.ure of a system of thoughé so ut- 
berly forego to my owe, For certainly it wouid 
be fatal indeed to any autsmpo to reply 


| bo euch a pusition it we ignored the 


food work which commoa sense has dove 
and isao.ag in erlighteumg men's minds, wn- 
veiling superstitious, and cle iring away the ob- 
Stacies Lo humau progress. Sidney Smith, with 
wisdom as well 4s wic, used to dute everything 
Bs beiore or aiter ihe iavention of common 
Reise, : ; 

Bus when exalted into a religion, or thonght 
Worthy to- take the piace of religiou, we 
have aright to examine its claims, ana see iu 
howzaris mcets those wants of the hums 

ul, aud server: to meet those emergencies in 

aman life for woich{our mainstay aia resources 
Bi present is religion wich its promises, Lupes, 
pomforts, and moral inspiration. Aud just here 
It is that ibis pnilo-ophy seems to me to be sid 
ly wauting asa guide, a comforter, aud an iu- 
Bpirer, Asa subsuivute for thuse religious els- 
ments ia the soul which see abstract travh aad 
phouse absolute rigot, which adore a perfec 
God and anticipate an infiaite iucure, whica, 
puuscious of kiusaip with the divine, rejoice in 
bheir as urauce of, everaal progress, which ea- 


-Bble- man to choose an aim, pian out 
|p life. and build up a character— 


bs a substitate for revereace, conscience, free- 
| dom, ideality,—ihis ** I-dou’t-kaow,” ** 1-don’.- 
peed,” ** I-do.’c-care” gospel, seemsbut a sorry 


* makeshift, and totully inadequate to meet the 


| issues of human life. ; 
1 And ia the firet place I object to this re- 
ligion ef common seuse, that while invoking the 
Bacred tame of reason it practically arrests 
fhought. Itseeks to confine the mind witoim 
the narrow horizon lines of this earthly expe- 
fience, and bolas all migher speculation concern 
lng the why, or vhe wherefore, or the waoereto 
pf numan lite, asa vague and useless exeicise 
pf the intellect. Now, justasia the old the- 
ology, certain metes ana bounds were vet to the 
_pse ot .reason, aad the svuul's deep questious 
were met with such irrational doctrines as pre- 
festination, origiual sin, blood avouemeat, 
pod eterouw! puwishment or reward. So the 
pommon-sense disciple to-day has his 
gcienvific cutchworus,—as law, force, matter 
wecretions of the plood, the unkcowabie, aad 
pther conventent subtitutes for thought, 
by whose senseless reiteration he hopes to 
gyoid deeper thinking, heads off more 
thorough 1uquiry, aad so ignores the great prob- 
Jems of the spiritual lite. But au im vale 
' Btop thinking oo man’s origin, nature, destiny! 
_ As well ask toe astrogomer to stop gazing at the 


ears es 
J te ee 


Few . 
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parry skies, or vhe geologist to cease probing 
| jinto the secrets ot earth's crust, as ask the 
Sprit in man to cease thinking on 
what went _ betore and what is 
Bill beyond it. in ail ages, among all peoples 
=—aye, im every human soul that has awakened | 
to ful! seil-cousciousne:2, those momentous 
questions: Whence and what am {? Why am J | 
here ? and Whither do I tend ?” naye~ taken the 
imagination captive, have stirred the mind to 
its nobiest exercise, and laid in sentiments of 
wonder, swe, veueration, and love, the founca- 
tions of religsxous faith. No philosopay 
Bhat = seeks to evade these ques- 
hions, aad degrades the  thought-sde 
of mat in 118 devotion to his natural 1dLerests, 
is fitted to become the counselor, guide, cnd 
quickener of humanity. For nature and human 
lite alike prociaim that what we see and know 
is notail there is—ihat through, and in, and 
Bbove all 1s che working of an absolute infinite, 
eternal principle, ‘oapprehend aud adore this 
nfinity is Lo consciously parcake-of 1t# essence. 
Dcontain In one’s heart the great thoughts of 
Btervity, is to feel one’s self eternal. For this-is 
religioa—to recugnize a divine power in na- 
ture and in life, to humbly contemplace- the 
working of that power, and to trustfuliy believe 
that the wurld-spirit has inciuded our individ- 
mal lot also in the grand synchesis and aarmony 
wf the universe, and that thereiore whatever He 
Bends us is forour best and tends to fulfil our 
Bupersensuai destiny—to reveatly acknowledge 
| God's law ana submit joyfully to 1ts cecrees, 
mwnd to let the blessing we vous receive in our 
Boatact with heaven flow to our 
fellows 1n goodness and helpful love,—this 1s 
| religion, and im whatever concepions and 
forms it may clothe itself, this will remain as 
long as a human heart continues to beaut, or a 
-buman soul to ponder ine problems of exgvence, 
The philosophy which ignores the religious side 
of man’s navure arrests thought half way oa its 
Journey; and ends 1ts seeking where it ought to 
et 1b. 


i 2. In the second place,it may justly besaid that 
| She religi n of commun sense is wanting nm} p- wer 
pt moral inspiration. is iaeal of lite aad duty 
Is not sufficiestiy bighfor the need of maukina., 
Every rational being, L suppose, has au ideal, 
but whetaer that alm be gruss or icfty, will ae- 
nd on its mectal and moral culuure. For tie | 

e measure of a maa is not what he ciaime to 

be, or wiauhe may occasionally attain to,—it is 
‘the ideai that ne hoias up to himself and rey- 

‘erences, 2nd which he tries co ac.walize in bis 
own life as faras ne Js able. | 


Now, where the maiuspring of moral action is)| 


"an enlighiened egotism, a refived selfisnne.s, we: 
may fi.d incentives .o an honest. Kiudiy, practi- 
pal, usetui iife, but saovth bardiy develop auy | 
very heroie or saintly type of character. | 
When men’s lives ceaure 1ound their own inter- 
ests wheo no divimerigh: is acknowieoged,and no 
homage paid tu unything above their own ltevel 
' p£ thought and conduct, then we must object to 
palling suc a phitvsophy of life areiigion. For 
bhe first s-ep im relig.oa is to take a ma. outside 
vo himself'in moral coacerns. ‘Lo teach him tous 
e must iive for eternity, tor his feliow-men, tor 
God. Exam me the disciple ot common sense aua | 
you will see that his ideal is himseif, himself easy, 
| wise, rich, or happy. Will suca au aim suitice Ww 
| fais? mou asove wae temptations, cares, aud cal.am- 
Fires of this ute? What neroic quility 1s there in 
\sucn a tame. cheeriess, seif-coinnine ~~ * 
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“human duty ? Such persons ** never rasa ov vol 


ind sirucgie thac bring no pice, or strecch 
heir reasou tili it aches in search of truth, or 
srucity their affections 1a red: mpiion of human 
Wrongs, or spend their repu.ation and sueir 
| Mrength im rousing the pabile conscience 
from its sleep.” And what shail be 
| bhe lot or those too iguozanb, 
too lowin the moral scile to understund this 
gospel of a sublimated seifishness? Freed irom 
the restrainta and guiuaico, deprived of the 
promises, waraings, 1ncsatives, and examples of 
the religious Irie, they iall an easy prey to their 


|®ud Darrow co ceptions of hie and duty. 
For assuredly the spirit that does not soar 
is destinea to grovel; where the ideal is low, 
| there the irfe will be low also. But reagioa, on 
ithe other haud, appeals to other aud uobier 
| Sentiment in human pature—to the good ia man 
‘Sgainst the bad, to his sense ot truth and 
‘beauty, tu conscience, affection, aud will. By 
166 call to seif-renunciation, by its avpeal for 
unseifich service, by holding up the lotiy ideal 
of God’s perfection to convics ana charm and in- 
| Spire che 50.1, it becomes the great source of the 
| Qpward movement of humanity, the pswer that 
impels man out of his sensuous, avimal lie into 
likeness and communion wita woe divine, 

For reiigious faith is the motive power in the 
(spirivual development of humauity. Let maa 
\feel a firm assurance of ihe aivine favor and 
‘BuUpport, tet Dim believe in the moral dignity of 
‘his own nature, inspire him with the couviciion 
jot bis personal immortality, aod you wiil see 
him, fortitied by ubese exalied seatimeats, grad- 
‘Ually cise cut of his animalism, ignorance, and 
wice, into the stature af a pertected humanity. 

Destroy tus faith, suppress these reugivus 


‘| Wnetine.s aoa aspirations, and you reinforce the 


‘baser elements vf bis naire, paralyze bae spir- 
/itual facultice within him, ana se reuuce him to 
‘fhe levei of the beusts thay perish, . 
| §, Aud Unis ieads me to poiat outa third de- 
fect in the religion uf common sease: ‘Lhatit 
jsa religion without God. ‘ihe trae ideal tor 
human aspiratios and worship must be ouiside 
of ourselves, must be above. oarseives. Hence 
the fret word ot @ true religion is Gid. Ic is 
not enough to sum up the collective excelleu- 
pies of Luman nature and cali the product’ your 


appetites, their cuarse seifishness, their crude 
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| object of worship, That attempt was madv by 
Comie, and failed, LThesumof all known hu- 
man powers and virtues was uis ideal pattern, 
his ‘‘ grand man,” his objset of worship. But 
it fell fur below the wauts, and aspirations of hu- 
manity. No finite conception caa contain 
within itseif the tofinite perfection. A seif- 

| existent God, 1n whom absolute truth, infinite 
goodness, and eternal iove centre,—a real person- 
aluy, and neta mere arbi-sary ‘abstractioa of 
the philosophers, cai aloae be the true ebjecs of 
humana faich acd worship, 

The sont cries out for the living God, and be-| 
lieves ia Him through a Givine necessity of 118 
buture, What though its representatioas of 
Him are indeiinite aad crude at best? Is feels 
that they areonly representatious, taat the in- 
finive glory and gooduess are behiad them all to 
trausizgure and transcead. The idea of God, 
then, is the first sep in religion, and witboutis 
no religion cin hope to con.rol the destiay of 
mankiad. Letme show yvu che trata of this 
asseriioa in the impressive history of oue of the 
chiefest and uob.est of the world iaiths,—the re- 

| ligion of Badda. Buddism has been eajled an 
| atheistic religion. It was less thaa this even, 
for Budda not only deaied God and immortality, © 
but this lite as wel He went beyoid the 
materiaist, for be nut oa.y denied the reality of 
spirit, bub of macteralso. In briei, Budda’s 
philosephy was pure Nihilism—macter ad 
spirit, Life ana deavh, svrrow and pata, 23 well as 
| pleasure and joy—ali were illusious. ‘ne caief 
duty of man was to seek an esczp2 from this 
eadiess circle ¢f illusory being--to at- 
tain to Nirvana—thaiis, extinction, ihe fu- 
bure life he described asa Dluak waose biisa was 
| abnoluce quiesceuce vt miad. 
| What material was toere here for a world re- 
ligroa? Yet the pure exampie of Budda, the 
| moval consequeuce involvea in his philosophy, 
| boat Compussivi was due to evary living crea- 
| bure, slace ail were alike in their misery,—no 
doubt also the affinity of his docirine with the 
metaphysical tura of the Hicda mind, —all nish 


| tributed to keep auve bis memory and essabiish 

his religion va earsh, More than tweaty ceatu- 
ries have prem Buddism tvu-day cou its 
| thousa.uds of alturs and sways the hearis of 360, 
00u,000 of behevers. 

Bus its mighty growth is no greater wonder | 
than the marvelous change thit has taken piacs 
witain the religion itself. Budda, wio denied 
Goa aud cast the popular deities out of the 
cempie, has bumself been dettied, in response to 
the divine néeces-ity taat made itself felis in the 
heartsot his tollowers. bere he sits enshrined 
10 thoisanos of teaxyples, wale nullious ef de- 
Vuut believers bow before him, repeat their 
prayers, offer saezfices, and solicis- his ravor. 

Bacdi lefts the tucare a blank. tis disciples. 
have filled that biank with aa antie.pated | 
heaven and a areaced heil, peopled 1t with 
deities aad demons, angels ani spirits, ex- 
hausving their suot.ess fancy in grocesque con- 
Cepulonos and infiaate details of the life to come. 
Buddacared. uething: for church, liturgy, or 
furmal worship, and wandered about tue coun 
try a meud.ciut prince and teacuer, His fol- 
lowers, in. his name, have erected the most stu- 
pencous ecclesiastical struciure the world has 
ever seen, whose costly temples, showy services. 
rituals, sacrameats, and, penauces. outdo the 
Catbole churca ia their number aad binding 

_ obligatioas. 
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onus vas purest Nibilism and  neg- 
ation. bas growa ato. the cross- 
est ot ecclesiastical superstitious, 
What, then, is theimpressive lesson tuat Baddh- 
ism teaches the religious philosopher? Is is taat 
you cannot leave God oui of the coant if 
you wish to inspire, to releionize your fellow 
meu, Humanuy demands God, the persenal, 
living God, and when you deprive 1b-of Hum, 16 
must needs take refuge. in. some subsiituce o1 
represeniation of Deity. Sv it.was that Buddaa 
|was deified, aud iu other world-faiths the wor: 
stipers incarnated their priests and heroes. an¢ 
kings, and paid them divine nonors. In the 
‘svsteun-of Comte provision was. made for a su- 
preme head of the positivist church, with a 
jJarge inc.ume and esormous patrouage ; for a hi- 
lerarchy of priests paid by the state ; tor sacrifices, 
‘sacraments, and penances. What was this basa 
virtual confession of the need of something more 
than a philosophical abs-raction as their basis of 
arelizioa, It was tne Cacholic charca, it was 
'Budhism over again, with himseif as 
Budna aad. Fiance az the holy 
land, Had fais system prevailed 
| how long do you suppose Comteism woula have 
| been preserved in its.atheistic in. egiity. or his 
| disciples prevenved from identifyiog cheir mas- 
ter wita vhe ‘‘ grand man,” with Deity itselt ? 
4, My fiaal objeesion to the doctrine of com- 
moa sense consiuered as a religion, is thac tts 
consequences are disastrous to those who come 
after vs. IAgnore tne essectial tru:hs of a spirit- 
ual, super-seasual re.igioa in your own day, and 
yoware suie to jeave a plenatitul crop of moral 
\evils.co the generatioas yes to come, For if 
history teaches any o.e lesson more clearly unaa 
| auother, io is that a want of fait in one age is 
\sure tv ke foilowed by an excess of it 10 the 
-nexb. Exclude Gud from your temple and its 
|doors swiug back to admit to the vacant shrine 
the grossesé supersutioa and idolatry. Write 
unbehef on one page of history and on its oppo- 
site ede vou have written unrzeason. You 
may not see it pow, but it 1s 
written in the sympathetic ink of cause and ef- 
fect, and in the heat of human passion, will 
appear and glow wito baleful fervor. Permit 
_me @ie more lilustravion from familiar history 
|to prove tais truth, There is a nation whic. 
has at times been called a godiess oue. Need I 
say itis Wrance? A century ago tho cultivated 
/Mind uf France was atreistic. Her. learning 
was godless. A celebrated literary man de- 
clined an article on God for his encyclopedia 
on the groand that it had no 
Significance. Her science was godless, When 
Napoleon the First asked the astronomer Laplacc 
way be had not mentioned God in bis ‘ Mecan- 
ique Celeste,” he repliea, ‘Sire, I had no aeea 
oc that hypothesis,” Her sociesy was goaless, 
| Dr. Frankia relates that at a brilliant reception 
'whica he atiended, he happe.ed tosay thas he 
j had never met a genuine atheist. ‘* Look 
} abont you thei, for all here are such,” was 
tne reply. Among the lower classes this infi- 
delity assumed gros.er forms. You have 
xead the story of the French revo- 
luiion, that era of socialchaos and moral dis- 
jorder, Rejigion was scoffed at, the name of 
‘God a.by-word, the churches were pillaged, the 
priests dciven ous, the doctrines of common 
se se were proclaimed the only region fcr 
mankind. You remember the mad episode in 
those dark aad blooay days when the mob 
seized upoo a haif-clad courtesan, tricked her 
‘Out with Uubercy cap and trico.or, and bore ner 
aloft as the Goddess or Reason. Marching 
through the streets they made all bow to their 
newly created goduess, and at last deposiied her 
““e the altar in tae church, 


sesaesientteont 
DeSiuyv. ... re 
Such was the France ot other days. But 
marx now terribly history bas revenge the in- 
salt and honor to the sacced name of religion. 
The reaction came with the Restoration, lhe 
Bourbon brougay back isto Fraace the Catholic 
caurch, no iouger as once, independeat of papal 
preteasions, but ever since an ovedient vassal to 
the see of Rome. Afcer tue unvehef of Lhe 
revolutioa came the .densesb supersti- 
tios—atiter the Goddess. of Ke.son 
| the Jesuits. Once more the oid 
‘flames of 1ufidelity burst forch in the late com- 
| mune, ouly to be smouherea again by the priestly 
gown, and as if ia grim satire, the latest exci'e- 
‘ment 1a France ure the pilgrim ges to the 
grottocs of the Sacred Heart of wary. 
| Whe lesson of hissory, taen, is two-cold. First, 
‘that any suppression oc religious feelicg, any 
lack of retigious faith in o.e age, is sure Lo be 
foiiowed by an excess of ib in tue nexs. And 
Recondiy, the reverse of this proposition _is 
| equally true, and any exaggeratiou of tho relig- 
1ous sentiment, all superstition, bigotty, priest 
craft, must sooner or later exd iu @ reactlua 
waich drives men into denial and infide ity. 
' But it may be asked, Is there no escape from 
‘this alternavive dilemma? Is man forever to 
| oscillate between these two exttemes of excess 
and detect 1n religion ? 

As itberai Christiaxs, we are authorized to answer 
this questiou, a dtosay, ‘Ihere 1s a moro ex 
ceilent way. ‘Chere is a middie ground, a goldea 
mean, asate anchorage between this Scylla of 
detecs and this Coarybdis of exovss in reigion, 

| What is needed isa reiigion that is enhygniened 
by common sense, ald a.commoa seuse thav1s 
inspired by religiou. it is equally the bane of 
relyion and common sense that they have so long 
beer diverted from eico other, lois time that 
they wera brought together again. In tae 
famous dispute between Luther and Zvingli 
conceroing vhe sacrament, the Swiss re.ormer 
asked his oppouent how a body six feet high 
could b. contained in a few cubic inches of 
bread. Lntner could make no reply, but with- 
_Orew in aeep disgust, aad thenceforth doubted 
the final saivatioa of Zwingli, This is precisely 
|what wre cuuich has always done whel 
it bas been attempted tv apply the 
| Processes of reason, the methods of commoa 
| Sense, to Der doctrines and inssitutions. She has 
|Shrauk back into the darkness of myth gad 
| Myst.fication, and so is msiuly chargeable not 
, only witha superstition and intoleraacy, but also, 
| 48 @ natural cousequeace of chese, with the ire 
; ie and ee of man, 
| &i3 time that she opeo 
light of reasoa, accepted tbe eer eee. ted 
_ ot science, and moa.hed her dogmas to mees the 
enlightened needs of tue presest day, while 
Jusuly assumiag that there is much = relgi 
that 1s above reason, yet let her retuse to arias 
tain aay belief waoich is proved to be against 
reason. When this is done, is will be seen ta: 
there is nothing so reasonable as pure r 1 ak 
freed from superstition and pet Ta izioa, 
; . ber the 
Common sease of religion willbecome appar 
@ud the leadiug ideas of an exchigh eee dor dea 
‘tian faith will be found thoroeshi adel 
in the structzre of the Boe ta 
jane tne constitution of nature. The idea vot 
. Goi—noi @ sell-cuntradiciory Azinity, not a God 


i> 


of miractes.and wonders, not a Reity of caprit 
and passion, bub the ereavive priacipie, the On 
mipresent energy, the ideal perfectiou, the prov- 


idextial love. For it is He aie above se 
and through all, andinasalL “.  “2utist de- 


fines H'm asthe sum aad unit of All the forces 
nature. The philosopher discovers tue ultimate 
force to be the Divine volition working vo up-= 
hold and develop the universe, the believer looks 
up trus-folly and says: ‘Our Father which ars 
in heaven.” 

The idea of immortality,—as a quality 
of oar being, not as & coudition or a place. | 

| Believing that we are endless in our 
spiritual life, we can trust the larger morrow, 
without fear, misdoubt or uadue curiosity. 

The idea ol duty,—not merely from 
| an enlightened self-interest, but from 
|an added tsense of obligation to Aim who 
| endowed us with such high powers and gav2 usa 

sphere for their exercise and perfechon. Fi- 

nally, the ides of worship, as expressing man’s 

recogaition of his dependence upor, aud urzion 

Wwita, the divine,--as ihe weil-approved method 
of spiritaal invigoration. 

This is the pure religion of Jesus which our 
Unitarian church tries to teach, If mea 
accent this liberai Caristianity they will do so. 

_ beviuse of the common se.se, as well ag the- 
‘ beauty aud comtort and lospiration of it, 

But common sense of itselt—considered as a 
religion—is madequate for the needs and emer~ 
geacies of lite It is good as far as it~ 
goes, bat it does not go far - enough, 
Let it recogcize its own limitatious and 
not attempt to transcend them. Les reason re- 
strain and correct. the religious sentiment, bat 
not attempt to ignore, sSuppiess, or supplaat it, 


ideality. Not common sease as a religion 
but common sense 1a_~—s religion, 1s q 
the watcaword for the hour that nowim °° For,” 
as the scripture has it, the right doctrine im. 
plies wisdom, and this can be imparted by the 
Lord alone.” i 
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_ MR, WENDTE’S REPLY. 


An Able Discourse by the Uni- 
. tarian Pastor. 


. 


‘Dr. Horton's Remarks About the Slow 
_ Grow’h of Unitarianism and Its 
Tendencies Considered. 


| Rey. C. W. Wendte preached the follow- 

|Sermon at the Unitarian church yesterday: 

| _“*After the way men call heresy, so wor- 

“ship we the Ged of our fathers.’’—Paul. 

A few Sundays ago, before my departure 
dor the Unitarian conference in San Diego, 
_d preached asermon on ‘‘The Story of Rob- 
/ert Elsmere and Its Lessons.’? This ser- 
mon, although prepared for my own con- 

grezation, was quite fully reported in the 
newspapers and has, as f find since my re- 
| tnrn, called forth a storm of hostile ‘com- 
| ment and criticism on the part of represen- 

|tativye orthedox clergy of this city. I 

‘should not regret this opposition, for our 

| radical views are best propagated by a free 
and full discussion, were it not for its bit- 

| ter, polemical tone, and in some instances 
the unwarranted and discourteous attacks 
| made on upon individuals and institutions 
notinyolyed in the original controversy, 
and only dragged into it by personal or par- 
| tisan feeling. [ need not attempt to speak 

_tor or defend these outside parties to the 

discussion. They are abundantly able todo 

this themselves, and bave already spoken 

_ with ne uncertain sound. 

_ Se far as the university is concerned, the 
tendency in America is increasingly in 
fayor of the secularization of educational 
institutions. There is no likelihood that 
California will be an exception to this rule 

and ae her educational system to the 

‘intermeddling of priests and ministers. Re- 

‘eently in the city of 

as a political overturning, 

about by an attempt on __ the 

‘part of the priesthood; to tamper 

With the freedom of historical teaching 

in the public schools. So on the Pacific 

coast, the only result of this latest demand 
of ecclesiastics that their kind of religion 
e taught atthe State University, will be to 
further secularize that institution and 
reimoye it frou clerical interference. 
tis the general opinion that the revent 
ack on our university was both unwise 
just. There happens to be oneclergy- 


Boston there 
brought 


man on the Board of Regents, and he a 
Unitarian, pppointed by a Presbyterian 
governor. There also happens to be three 


one of them pastor of the Trinitarian Co 

Bregational society at Berkeley. Wo one 
believes that the latter misuse their position 
Yor sectarian purposes, and no one has ever 
before brought such a charge against the 
Boardof Regents. This outcry against the 
university, as fayoring Unitarianism, is, as 
Rev. Dr. M says, unfounded and 


cLean we 
: g. The only truth there is in it is the 
vident fact that all serious study, all deeper 

stigation, all increase of knowledge and 
ith of culture tend to emancipate 


jand liberalize the human minds eres it 


from merely traditional influences and 


So naturally incline it to rational, humane 


and independent views on religious ag well 
as on other subjects. The Roman Catho- 
fic church understands _ this perfectly. 
Hence it withdraws its children from the 
public to parochial schools, in which a 
modicum of learning and a deal of cate- 
chism is the preyailing method. 

The Protestant sects, with few exce tions, 
are following her example and estab ishing 
denominational colleges and schools in 
which theology and science, authority and 
reason, tradition and truth are attempted 
to bettaught together, with the einphasis 
on the one or the other, according to the 
degree of enlightenment which disting- 
wishes each sect. Incidentally much good 


_ is done, especially in the incipiency of edu- 


cation at the West, but the main purpose 
of such schools, after all, is to educate 
young Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists 
or Presbyterians. 

Among them all the secular and State 
University shines like a great central sun. 
it has but one aim—to impart to its stu- 
dents knowledge in the spirit of truth. 
it aims to produce enlightened, well-in- 
formed, truthful, earnest men and women, 


and it leaves to the churches and _ sects the 
duty of imparting to them theological 
opinions, and awakening their 
religious sensibilities. If the 
churches do not avail themselves of this 
great opportunity and duty so much the 
more shame will accrue to them. But the 
university can not narrow or forsake its 
well defined purpose to gratify this or that 
preacher, or conciliate any sect. It de- 
mands for its professors—and it demands of 
them—entire tecdad of teaching, without 
which all education is a mockery and 
science itself becomes impossible. The uni- 
versity does not antagonize the ancient 
creeds of Christendom. Neither should it 
be required to bolster them up. Ifthe dif- 
fusion of knowledge, if serious and thor- 
ough investigation discredits these—so 
much the worse for the orthodox beliefs. 
But let not this charge be laid at the door of 
the university. It is the progress of truth, 
it is the whole drift and tendency of things, 
it is the developing providences of God to 
which this change must-be attributed. The 
only way to overcome these agencies and 
save the old cosmogonies and creeds, is to 
shut up the schools and colleges altogether, 
stop reading anything saye catechisms and 
prayer books, stop discussing, thinking 
evyen—and relapse into the darkness of the 
Middle Ages. 

That is what the Catholic and some Pro- 
testant churches are seemingly trying to do. 
But allin vain. They area thousand years 
too late. Dr. Horton in his recent sermon 


' warns us that if we give up the miracles of 


the Bible ‘“‘We are all at sea, and every man 
must think for himself.’’ Exactly so! That 
is just what every enlightened man and 
woman is beginning to dga—orthodox teach- 
ers notwithstanding. It was this which 
brought Robert Elsmere to a new and 
higher faith; herein lies the main distinet- 
ion of the Unitarian movement; indeed the 
characteristic feature of modern civiliza- 
tion is this revolt of the reason and con- 
science against the superstitions and thral- 
doms of the past, whether these be dis- 
played in the home, in the state or in the 
ehurch, 
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OGICAL ACRIMONY. | _ ; 
ig myself now to the more im- 
attack on my own denomination 
ch I pause to express once more 
egret. at the intensely personal tone 
rhich has been permitted to enter into 
discussion. ; 
blic opinion no longer looks with fa- 
upon such methods of controversy. 
e odium theologicum counts for but lit-| 
ein our secular age, and he who employs. 
uch weapons is apt to find them returning | 
on himself, polemical boomerangs. For 
self | will only say that while I shall 
speak frankly, I will endeavor to be cour- 
eous and fair to all concerned. 
‘IS ORTHODOXY BREAKING UP? 
_ Disearding therefore this unpleasant 
vture of the discussion, let mie at once 
etrate to the heart of the matter at is- 
In my recent sermon I stated that 
ere was a break-up impending in the old 
ological systems of Orthodoxy, that ~ 
ehtful men and women, no longer 
to accept as true these dogmas, were 
oming disaffected and leaving the 
hurches in large numbers—a condition of 
hings the clergy, entangled in their eccles- 
tical functions and establishments, were: 
able to recognize as they should. 


bout him; onehas only to listen to the 
oniplaints that come from the pulpits, the 
yyiews, from religious and secular ne\s- 
pers, to see that the Church no longer 
ds the position it once did in either the 
th or reverence of mankind. The creeds 
¢ still upheld by ministers and synods, 
mut they no longer receive the — old 
‘time, unqualified assent. Indeed, the sur- 
‘est way to empty the churches would be to | 
read them every Sunday from the pulpit. 
lace of this we often listen to interpreta- 
s of the old articles of faith bees Beha | 
ve filled their authors with holy“horror. 
ar of broad church movements, of new 
hools and old schools,of liberal orthodoxy. 
Ve see arising in the very hot bed of New | 
Bngland puritanism a new Andover school 
of eo iogians who every three years swear | 
renewed allegiance to the castiron creed of 
their founders and then calmly inform the 


Se! hundreds of ministers whose 
ty Ss aa seem to differ but slightly from 
those of Dr. Channing and the early Unita- 


Again, we hear liberal—yes, Unitarian 
eptions of God, human nature and im- 
lity preached from Episcopalian, 
gational, Baptist, Methodist, even 
sbyterian pulpits. Avowed Unitarians 

eee thin rs are in some cases ap- 
ited as their church officers, Sunday 
ool superintendents and teachers, if they 
talents, or wealth, or social position, 


dthe Christian Union, and it graduates | 


n serve the church. Examine into 
up of the leading churchesin any 
\merican cities, and you are sur- 


prised to find how great is the diversity and 
individuality of opinion among their mem- 
ers; how lax their orthodoxy oftén is, and 
how liberal their views on the great topics 
of religion and life. It is old time associa- 
tions, social and personal circumstances, 
and in some cases aifection for a particular: 
|minister or church which hold such per- 
| sons in their present fell@vship. 

The correspondence, conducted through 
the Postottice Mission by Unitarian women 
in this state, gives ample and conyincing 
proof of this mental unrest among the peo- 
ple, this increasing hunger and thirst for 
more rational conceptions of religious 
truth and duty. 

Consider, too, the increasing number of 

| clergymen who are breaking away and as- 
suming an independent position. Professor 
Dayid Swing and Rey. Dr. ‘Thomas, in Chi- 
cago, are to-day addressing thousands, 
where formerly they spoke to hundreds, 
and their influence has yastly increased 
through their defection. The same thing 
was true here in this city of Dr. Hamilton, 
| who, while he lived, was so imposing a fig- 
ure in the Oakland pulpit, and whose repu- 
tation and utterances extended over the 
whole state and nation. Formerly such 
men were despised, degraded and _ perse- 
»cuted; to-day they are honored and raised 
to still greater dignity and influence."What | 
a testimony to the break-up of the old | 
creeds and churches is contained in that 
simple statement! 
_ Within the past few weeks Rey. Dr. James 
8. Bush, formerly of San Francisco and 
well known on this coast as an able and de- 
voted minister of the Episcopal church, 
has withdrawn from that conimunion be- 
cause, as he says in his manly letter, he 
can no longer accept the doctrines of its 
creeds and forniularies. The ranks of the 
Unitarian clergy are largely recruited from | 
these perverts trom orthodoxy, and such | 
names as Chas. G. Ames, just called to the 
vacant pulpit of the late Jas. Freeman 
Clarke, Stopford Brooke, M, J. Savage and 
Robert Collyer will remind you what 
large and congenial spheres of influence 
they have found, as well as how much 
richer our denomination is because of their 
accession. 

Again, take the case of Professor Robert- | 
son Smith, expelled afew years since from | 
a Presbyterian chair of divinity in Scotland | 
because of his heresies on the subject of 
the Bible. To-day he occupies a far more 
}exalted position as professor of sacred) 

literature at one of the great universities, 
while the writings of the articles on Bibli- 
cal criticism in the new Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica has been chiefly committed to him, 
and to Prof. Davidson, another per- | 
‘vert from orthodoxy. Thus — the 
new views of Biblical interpreta) 
tion are carried into thousands of libraries 
and homes, and are undermining the old | 
theology at eyery point. One has only to 
read a book like the recent collection, known | 
as ‘‘Scotch Sermons,”’’ to see the wonderful | 
progress of liberal ideas in that strong hold 
of Calvinistic faith, a liberalism which made 
itself heard even at the Pan-Presbyterian. 
synod last summer to the scandal of all, 
| Strict believers. But in vain are all gt) 
tempts to stay this adyance of modern) 
thought in the church. At the yery mo-' 
ment when the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church in Oakland was so aad 
denouncing Unitarians as ‘anarchists’ 
and “‘libertines’’ and seeking to crush out 
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1 of his church, men of high cul 
und character, who frankly Boniesed 
that they could no longer believe the 


octrines of the Westminster confession 
and must sooner or. later seek a 
In conversation with 


broader fellowship. 
one of the leading orthodox _clergy- 
|) men of one of our Western states I asked 
‘him, “Do you believe in the Trinity?’ 
“Stop asking me conundrums,’ was his 
brusque reply. “What think you of 
Christ?” ‘I believe in his pure and simple 

1) anity, as youdo.”’ ‘“‘but how do you 
|| explain the miracles?” “They are facts and 


“One question more,’’I said. ‘How can 
|you remain in your present church con- 
nection?’ “Itis a question I have some- 
| times seriously asked myself,’ he replied. 
“But I have built up my own great church 
this ‘city. I have the contidence and 
loye of my people. I preach with absolute 
freedom and my denomination has never 
ventured to interfere with me.’’ - The 
‘answer did not entirely justify him in my 
leyes, but what an insight it gives one into 
|the growing liberality of these denomina- 
tions and how they too are yielding to the 
influences of modern thought and sciences. 
_ The book which has precipitated this dis- 
cussion, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’ is a remarkable 
Bty to this transition of | faith. 
Written by a member of the Church of 
ngland it appeals powerfully, not to Uni- 
'tarians, for they have long since accepted 
its conclusions, but to those of evangelical 
training, who have come to doubt and ques- 
tion their early beliefs. It is this which 
accounts forthe wonderful circulation of 
the book in question—hundreds of copies 
‘sold here in Oakland and our public hbrary 
compelled to order sixteen or more copies 
‘to supply the demand. Truly, the people 
‘are beginning to think for themselves. 
_ Now add to this increasing infidelity in 
fhe churches, the great restless multitude 
‘who stand outside of them—Spiritualists, 
| Christian scientists, Agnostics, Materialists, 
‘Free Religionists, Ingersollists and those 
ners who haying lost their faith in Christ- 
doctrines are borrowing the old time 


i 
iin 


etaphysics, esoteric Buddhism and the 


we mainly come from the orthodox 
‘churches. You will find yery few original 
Unitarians among them. Nearly all re- 
ceived their religiousinurture from evangeli- 


early faith is another indication of the in- 
adequacy of dogmatic Cnristianity, and the 
adual break-up, or at least transforma- 
ion of the evangelical churches. One of 
my critics admits this ‘‘restlessness,’’ but 
‘Says it arises from ‘‘deterioration.’’ Wel- 
‘come then the degeneracy which yields us 
such fruits as George Eliot, John Stuart 
| Mill, Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin and 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward! We would not ex- 
‘change these even for Spurgeon and Tal- 
‘mage and Moody. 
© _WIy ORTHODOXY CONTINUES TO GROW. 
_ Butif this break-up be actually impend- 
how is it that the churches are growing 
so rapidly in numbers, prestige and power? 
‘I answer that this growth is inevitable. 
‘The Church has inherited the plant and im- 
netus of the believing past, it is thoroughly 
vnized for pips onary work, and in- 
ed in the affections and reverence of 


S — Soe YT was) 
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ancies distorted in the haze of history.” | 


of the Hast andimporting theosophy, | 


3. This class of believers or unbelievers | 


¢al Sunday schools and pulpits, and their , 
action in such great numbers trom tHeir | 


% 


f 


|faith be weakened and undermined, as if is 


‘overthrow. Man is a natural believer and 


yast numbers of people. It increases and 
will continue to increase for a long time 

et, by natural increment. Yet it falls be- 
hina e increase of the population of this 
country, and every day its hold is lessening 
upon it. No wonder prominent divines of 
the Church haye recently written with such 
alarm of the decrease in church attend- 
ance, especially in the rural districts of 
New England and New York. 

As Robert Elsmere declares: ‘‘The de- 
cisive events of the world take place in the 
intellect.’ The safety of the Church lies 
in the faith with which its ideas or doc-) 
trines are held by its members. Let this 


at the present day, and all its power and 
prestige and splendor will not saye it from 


will always haye a creed, and assemble with | 


‘his brethern for worship and service—that 


is, he will always .have a church. But the 
creed and church of the future will be yast- 
ly different from those of: the past and 
present. 

UNITARIAN GROWTH, 

But again, we are told that if the people 
were really disaffected and falling away 
from the churches in any large numbers, 
the Unitarian body would be the first to 
feel the favorable results of such a seces- 
sion, and would display a great increase in 
membership; whereas, precisely the oppo- 
site of this is true, and the Unitarian chureh 
remains small and weak, and almost sta- 
tiorary in its growth. 

This seems a weighty argument at first 
oa but is really a very fallacious one. 
We see this by the example of France, 
where the intelligent, educated classes have 
een generally rejected the dogmas and au- 
thority of Rome, and yet do not unite with 
the French Protestant church in either its 
evangelical or liberal branches. The excess 
of their rebound has carried them away 


| from all doctrines and churches whatever, 


‘and they stand aloof in their scepticism, 


_lowship. 


indifferent, if not opposed to all religious 
institutions. : 

Now the same thing is largely true of. 
those who have given up their connection 
with the evangelical churches in this 
country. In their revolt against the dogmas 
and ecclesiasticism of orthodoxy, they have 
gone to the opposite extreme, and oppose 
and denounce all churches whatever. Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll represents this phase 
of free thought. He is the son of a strictly 
believing Presbyterian minister, and was 
drilled and disciplined and dragooned into 
the old doctrines till his soul began to 
loathe, and hate them. Heis the type, as 
wellas the mouth-piece of thousands of 
men and women in this country, for whose 
intellectual and moral revolt orthodoxy is 
directly responsible. It bas so warped and 
distorted and unstrung their religious na- 
ture that it is no wonder that even the Uni- 
tarian church—reasonable and progressive 
as it is—cannot often win them to its fel- 
p. But Unitarianism and its sister 
sect, the Universalist, are, after all, the only 
churches which can deal with any degree 
of success with this free-thinking element. 
AsI look around me this morning I am 
gratified to observe how large a portion of 
my Sunday audience is made up of these 
seceders from the older sects—Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and so on. 
In intelligence, character, social standing 
and infiuence, in religious feeling, in hu- 
man love and service this congregation is, 


tite the equal of any other in this 
they add te whatever merits 
ey m ee Ghar | this one m my sight that 
they “think for themselves.’’ No one but 
ho has experienced it knows the grati- 
ation and the Joy of speaking to an andi- 
eof free minds! Free to think and 
as they please, and finding their bond 
ion in spiritual affinities, in moral 
, in religious sentiments, and not in 
ticles and dogmas and forms inherited 
om a less intelligent and credulous past. 
at why does not the Unitarian church 
WwW as rapidly as the other sects, or as be- 
comes its boundless love and hope? There 
é various reasons to he given for this. In 
e first place it does grow far more rapidly 
than its opponents are willing to allow. 
‘They haye invited us to its funeral a great 
y times, and yet it lives to-day, and is 
in atar more healthy and hopeiul condi- 
| tion than eyer before in its history. On the 
Pacific Coast it has more than doubled the 
number of its societies during the past two 
years. Itis charged that this is due to 
missionary effort and money supplied from 
ithe Hast. But as a matter of fact our 
rches on this coast are to-day receiving 
less aid from the National association than 
ey were two years ago. All thesects on 
coast depend largely on this Eastern 
p. The local secretary of the Presbyterian 
me Missionary society informed me a 
Torso since that there were not ten 
ictly self-supporting churches of his sect 
all Oregon and Washington Territory. 
us hope that all our sects and churches 
will soon cease this dependence on the East. 
Furthermore, it should be remarked that 
| while Unitarianism as a faith dates back to 
| the heart of Christ, as a fellowship itis only 
bout sixty years old. It began as a de- 
mination with the organization of the 
} American Unitarian association in 1825. 
Now sixty years is a very short space of 
fime in which to organize a national church. 
n Wesley labored for more than sixty 
'S, and yet there are more Unitarians 
he world to-day than there were Metho- 
s when he died. Again, the other de- 
nations were already established, rich 
powerful, when we first appeared in 
eligious fiéld. Our emphasis, too, 
been laid upon ideas and_ ideals 
er than upon organization. 
is as it should be. Itis the divine 
. But it as kept us weak asa sect; 
usually that sect grows most rapidly 
ih has the fewest ideas and the most 
yhinery; which appeals to the imagina- 
and the emotions, the hopes and fears, 
than to the reason.and conscience 
s votaries. 
Ido not wish to speak disparagingly of 
sect. Wach has its place and work 
mgus. But let them not look with con- 
pt upon Unitarianism because it has 
deyoted to the thought-side of relig- 
nm, and remained small in numbers be- 
use confined to those who were willing to 
ik for themselyes. 
QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY. 
what a miserable business all this 
of statistics is. Asif the truth of 
y in majorities; as if quantity could 
p for bps. Apply the majority 
e and what would have become of Christ- 
y ¢ the first century of its exist- 


? What a sorry figure it would cut 
beet fe. eee religions of the 
nddpAsm 


LL 


’ The Abolitionists were but a handful 
when they lifted up their voices against the 
giant evil of slavery. When some one 
twitted Frederick Douglas with their weak- 
ness against the overpowering hosts of the 

ro-slavery party, the black man lifted his 

and to heaven and said grandly: ‘One, 
with God, is a majority.’’ Behold in six 
million emancipated slaves the magnifi- 
cent vindication of his trust! The temper- 
ance vote to-day looks small beside the 
columns rolled up by its two great antagon- 
ists. But the student of social forces must 
believe that this generation shall not pass 
till its unselfish labors are rewarded with 
deserved success. With such examples be- 
fore him, the Unitarian asks not how 
many, but how well. He is concerned 
about the quality of his service rather than 
its quantity. 

UNITARIAN WORTHIES. 

And surely as} we scan the record of Uni- 
tarianism during the half century of its 
existence we may be pardoned if we some- 
times appear ‘‘egotistical’’ to our critics. 
Our denomination is small in numbers, but 
what other church among us has made such 
rich contributions to the political, social, 
literary, philanthropic, and religious life of 
America ? ; 

Who was it, when the fate of California 
hung in uncertain balance. and loyal men 
sought for a braye and eloquent voice to 
utter their convictions and resolves, that 
came to the front, kindled the patriotic 
heart of the people, confounded the plotters . 
of treason, plead for the sutiering soldier, 
and at last gave his own life a ransom for 
| many 2? It was Starr King, a Unitarian 
minister, Surely when you consider the 
nobility and importance of his service, such 
a man was worth more to California than a 
whole platoon of ordinary preachers. xe 

Consider what a light in the religious 
| heavens of our time Dr. Wm. Ellery Chan- 
| ning has been—that transcendent spiritual) 
genius, whose writings, circulated in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies in all languages 
} and lands are found to-day in the library of 
nearly every intelligent orthodox minister, a} . 
well-spring of moral and deyoutinspiration, 
and a prcpuecy, of the Christianity that is) 
yetto be. But he was what our critic calls a” 
“heaven-defying”’ Unitarian. 
| In England, last year, a delegation bore to. 
the quiet study of James Martineau, on the 
occasion of his eighty-third birthday, | 
an address signed by over six hundred | 
representative men of letters, 
statesmen, philosophers, poets, men of) 
science, theologians of all schools, Roman 
Catholic cardinals, High Anglican bishops / 
liberal churchmen, nonconformists of all) 
shades, Unitarians, Presbyterians and 
Agnostics. The purpose of the address 
was to thank himtor his help “to those 
| who seek to combine love of truth with the 
Christian life and to recognize his great 
seryices to philosophy and religion.’’ And 
who was the object of this almost unequal- 
led tribute? It was again a Unitarian min- 
ister and a radical who has discarded the 
miracles, 

If you were to ask the thinkers of the 
world who, on the whole, was the most re- 
markable and characteristic man America | 
had yet produced, considered in all his as-' 
| pects as a philosopher, poet and writer, as 
|a man of exalted character and illustrious 
service to his fellows, I think their choice 
would fall almost unanimously on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He has been dead but a_ 


and his writings | 
red by future genera- 

as reverently as Plato 
reeks, and- Dante among 
. Need I remind you that this 
‘seer was once a Unitarian minis- 


cal to secular life. When the American re- 
public would send her most scholarly and 
apresentative statesmen to the mother 
‘country she finds them in the Unitarians.* 
Charles Francis Adams, John “Lothrop 
Motley, and James Russell Lowell, 
and Great — Britian returns the 
‘compliment by sending as her minister plen- 
‘opotentiary the Unitarian Joseph Chamber- 


“gunitatianism points to her representa- 


‘John Quincy Adams and Millard Fillmore. 
It recalls the deyout wish of Thomas Jefier- 
son, that every young man then living 
might die a Unitarian. It takes aid and 
comfortin the fact, now established be- 
yond question, that George Washington 
was a deist in his belief, that Abraham Lin- 
coln was a liberal Christian, and that James 
. Garfield while a member of the affiliated 
ristian church was a frequent worship- 
-at the National Unitarian church in 
ashington. What an array of eminent 
jhaye worshipped in the latter church 
the Adamses forfour generations, Chief 
lustice Marshail, Justice Story, Daniel | 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, Edward Ever- 
ett, Horace Mann, Charles Sumner; not to 
speak of liying cabinet officers, senators, 
udges and congressmen whose number is 
0 great that we might repeat with equal 
ustice in our national capital the famous 
sneer of Lord Beaconsfield in Parliament, 
thatthe Unitarians were ‘‘the most over- 
represented sect in the kingdom.’’ ven so, 
lit is in almost every city where the Unitar- 
jan church has obtained a firm hold. Rey. 


Dr: Bellows of New York, president of the 
sanitary commission, looked every Sunday 


which hands his honored name down to 
ee: Henry Bergh, whose great hu- 
: ity included even the dumb animals in 
S protecting care, George W. Curtis and 
orman B. Waton, reformers of our-national 
‘politics, William Cullen Bryant, our earli- 
est, and some think our most truly Amer- 
n poet, Dorothea Dix, the friend of the 
ane, her life spent in blessing the af-) 
bed. 

n Boston the thirty-five Unitarian | 
urches comprise a large share of the cul- | 
e and character of the city, and when 
st month that city sought a reform candi- 
efor mayor it found him in Thomas 
it, the efficient treasurer of our Ameri- 
Unitarian association. So too in Chi- | 
-when'a man of principle and courage 
needed to put down corruption at the 
hall and swppress the anarchists, he 
is found in Mayor Roche, president of 

Vestern Unitarian conference. 
ou tire of my recital? I have not! 
an to tell of the illustrious men and | 
men who haye found inspiration and | 
in our form of faith, the poets Long- | 
and Holmes, the historian George 
also once a Unitarian minister) 
siz, Dr. George Carpenter | 
Lyell, Sir John Bowring, 


Rh and thos 
ingale,~ 


E. Hale and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
noble women, Florence Night- 

e, Octavia Hill, Louisa Alcott, Helen 
Hunt, Julia Ward Howe and the author of 
|“ Nearer My God to Thee.’ eet ties 
Truly this is a goodly fellowship. Take 
‘these away and American society would 
‘have lost much of its worth and promise. 

But now, tell me, must not a religion that 

can satisfy such illustrious minds and in- 

spire such gracious liying have in it the 
yo to redeem and sanctify humanity ? 
| We may notbe able to count heads with 
|our sister sects, but we are willing to 
weigh them, and may well rejoice at the 
cultured minds, the well-rounded charac- 
ters, the notable examples of uprightness 

hnmanity and piety, which our form o 

| faith contributes to illustrate the perfections 
and swell the triumphs of the religion oj 
Jesus. 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE, 

Finally our encouragement lies in this 
that, though our church does not grow ag 
rapidly as the more ardent spirits among us 
could desire, the cause we stand for—the 
|free use of the reason in religion, the ele- 
/ vation of personal character aboye intel- 
lectual belief and the vindication of the 
divine beneficence—these are making won- 
derful headway in the earth.- We do not 
imagine that the church of the future will 
be identical with our denomination, or 
any other. But we do_ believe that 
the gospel we proclaim is to inherit the 
earth. As Louis Kossuth said not lon 
since, ‘‘The Unitarian faith is the only fait 
that has a future; the only one that ean in- 
fluence the intelligent and interest the in- 
different.’ That astute churchman the 
late Archbishop {Purcell declared to Will- 
iam Henry Channing: ‘The religious 
future of this country belongs either to you 
Unitarians or to us Roman Catholics; there 
is nothing between these that will endure.’’ 
Truly itis Rome or reason—authority for 
truth or truth for authority. The outcome 
of this conflict we do not fear, and when the 
truth is crowned victor oyer all at last, men 
will look back upon Unitarianism: as one 
of the great proyidential agencies by which 
this triumph was achieved. 

A prominent clergyman of this city has re- 
cently said: ‘‘Unitarianism is all moonshine. 
Orthodoxy is the great central sun of the re- 
ligious universe.’’ I agree with my genial 
brother. Orthodoxy is the sun, but itis 
the setting sun. Its rays,no longer ade- 
quate to produce heat, are expended in 
creating beauty in the western skies, and 
costly churches, social enterprises, impos- 
ing’services, pomps, and rituals take the 
place of the old time fire of conviction and 
religious zeal. But isit just to term Uni- 
tarianism moonshine? We are generally 
accused of precisely the opposite of this— 
that we have too much light, too much in- 
tellectual and critical faculty, and not 
enough of imagination and sentiment, the 
twilight of the mind. 

No, Unitarianism may better be com- 
pared with the rising sun; or, to speak 
more modestly, it isa prophetic foregleam 
in the spiritual heavens which _foretells 
that the fuller day is at hand. This_ will 
account in part, perhaps, for any lack of 
enthusiasm and denominational zeal on 
our past. The early dawn is always a chill 
hour. But already the elect souls amon 
us, who stand on the mount of vision, their 
faces turned towards the rising sun. their 
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THE MESSIANIC HOPE. 


“The earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sous of God.’’— PAULIN ROMANS viii., 19. 


There is no more impressive fact in religious history than 
the tenacity with which the Hebrew nation clung to its 
‘Messianic Hope through all the fluctuations of its earthly 
career. This hope was born of the intense persuasion that 
Israel was, in an exceptional sense, a “chosen” people, and 
reserved for a providential destiny. 

This conviction of its world mission made its appearance 
very early in Hebrew history, as we see by the tradition of 
a general promise made to Abraham that his descendants 
should be a great and happy people, blessing and redeeming 
all the nations of the earth. ‘The Lord shall establish thee 
an holy people unto himself, as he hath sworn unto thee, if 
thou shalt keep the commandments of the Lord, and walk in 
his ways.” In the splendid reigns of David and Solomon, this 
promise of Jehovah seemed to be realized, and the Hebrew 
people entered upon its providential mission to mankind. 
But the national expectation was doomed to disappointment. 
Already, in Solomon’s day, the worldliness, effeminacy, and 
idolatrous tendencies of that prince sowed the germs of polit- 
ical and religious disintegration, which, under his worth- 
less successors, bore the bitter fruit of dissension, idolatry, 
and a final division of the kingdom. Then it was, amid the 
decays of the monarchy and the increasing social and relig- 
ious demoralization of the Hebrew people, that the passionate 
faith of Israel fashioned itself into the Messianic Hope, and 
took refuge from the oppressive and discouraging conditions 
of its actual existence in the glowing ideal of a coming 
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national deliverance and restoration. The deeper the na- 
tion sank politically and religiously, the more intense this 
hope became. By a natural contrast, the remembrance of 
David's prosperous reign clothed itself in more and more 
ideal colors, until nothing was so ardently desired, in proph- 
etic circles at least, as a restoration of the political and - 
religious splendors of that golden age of the Hebrew mon- 
archy. ‘Che wish was father to the thought, and the thought 
to the conviction. The prophets, that band of sublime 
enthusiasts, amid the increasing ruin of the theocratic 
state, had bright visions of a future resurrection of the na- 
tional glories of Israel. They assured the people, in inspired 
speech, that the promise of Jehovah would be kept; they 
rebuked in unmeasured terms the lukewarmness and wicked- 
ness that delayed the coming of the kingdom, and drew 
graphic pictures of the Messianic era which would dawn upon 
Israel when the hour of redemption: should arrive. So the 
early prophets, Amos, Hosea, and especially Joel, who, liy- 
ing about 800 years B.C., saw in his exalted imagination 
an approaching judgment of the nations of earth by Jehovah, 
after which Israel was to be restored to its former prosper- 
ity, while idolatrous Egypt should become “a desolation,” 
and Edom “a wilderness.” These earlier prophets had as 
yet no conception of a personal Messiah. To them, Jeho- 
vah himself was to be the bringer of salvation, and by a 
wonderful act of his power would eh ln the nation in 
its former splendor. 

This national hope soon took concrete form, however, in 
the belief that the advent of an individual would usher in 
the promised deliverance. This individual redeemer was 
to be a son of David’s line, who, as the kingly head of the 
Messianic kingdom, was called the Messiah or Christ; that 
is, “the anointed one,” since all the Hebrew kings were 
anointed on assuming their office. The first witness to 
this belief in a personal Messiah we find in the first thirty- 
nine chapters of Isaiah (the remainder of the book being 
by another and much later hand, as is now admitted by even 
orthodox critics). The first Isaiah, living about a century 
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and a half after Joel, already speaks in inspired language of 
a providential child of the nation, who will accomplish the 
redemption of Israel. His name shall be called “ Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, Mighty Potentate, Everlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace.” His dominion shall be without end. As a lineal 
descendant of David, he sball fix and establish the throne 
and kingdom of David through justice and equity forever. 
Not only power and glory are to be his, but also noble attri- 
butes of character and faith. ‘ The spirit of Jehovah shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and of might, the spirit of knowledge and 
fear of Jehovah. Righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. To him shall 
the nations repair, and his dwelling-place shall be glorious.” 

In this lofty and beautiful fashion did the prophet Isaiah 
conceive the Messianic Deliverer. And his reign was to be 
equally auspicious. The judgment of Jehovah against the 
idolatries and iniquities of Israel was indeed to be fulfilled 
through Assyria, the avenging angel of the Lord; but there- 
after was to come the restoration under the Messiah, when the 
exiled Jews were to return to Mount Zion with praise and 
thanksgiving, and an ideal reign of prosperity and peace 
would ensue. The rich would help the poor, the strong 
the weak. The swords were to be converted into pruning- 
hooks, the lion and the lamb were to lie down together (a 
figurative way of saying that God’s spirit would be over all). 
The heathen nations were to be conquered, but not, as in 
Joel’s day, to be destroyed: they were to be converted to 
the knowledge of Jehovah, and forever to enjoy the protec- 
tion of Israel. 

Isaiah lived at a time when the overshadowing greatness 
of the Assyrian Empire made it apparent that the Jewish 
kingdoms were about to be destroyed. This much of his 
prophecy was soon fulfilled, though mainly by another power 
than Assyria, that of Babylon, which raised its mighty em- 


pire on the ruins of its great rival. The Israelites were 


carried away into bitter captivity. Yet that captivity did 
not result in the extinction of their national hope: it only 
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intensified and purified it. The intense spiritual activity 
of these years of exile is testified to by many of the Psalms, 
by the prophets Ezekiel and Jeremiah, and especially by 
that “ Great Unknown,” the author of the last twenty-six 
chapters of our Book of Isaiah. This second Isaiah deseribes, 
in language of almost unequalled grandeur, the exultation 
and hope of the Hebrew people when, at last, Babylon fell 
before the armies of Cyrus, and, under the milder Persian 
monarch, their hour of redemption arrived. Truly beautiful 
are the pictures he draws of the return of the Israelites 
through the desert to Jerusalem, there to re-establish the 
throne of David, to make of Judea a holy land and of its 
people a holy people. That hour was an hour of universal 
redemption, since the Lord had poured his spirit upon all 
flesh. Alas! these bright visions were but in part fulfilled. 
Only a small portion of the Israelites returned to Jerusalem ; 
and, in spite of Ezra and Nehemiah, the theocratic flame re- 
kindled upon the altar would not burn with its ancient 
brightness. In vain Haggai and other prophets rebuked the 
indifference and unfaith of the people. They had been so 
often disappointed, and their political prospects seemed so 
hopeless at that juncture, that the Messianic expectation 
dwindled to a small number of enthusiasts and fanaties. 
Soon after, the Greek dominion, under Alexander the Great, 
took the place of the Persian rule. Despairing of any possi- 
ble fulfilment of their Messianic hope on earth, the Jewish 
nation now transferred it to the heavens. Amid the fierce per- 
secutions of an Antiochus Epiphanes and other tyrants there 
sprung up a new race of apocalyptic prophets, Daniel, Enoch, 
Esdras, and Maccabees, who foretold a great cosmical change, 
during which the Messiah would appear in the skies, attended 
by legions of angels, to judge the world, to save Israel, and 
set up his throne on the re-created earth. 

Once again the world-drama shifted its scenes: the vic- 
tory-flushed Pompey appeared before Jerusalem, and the 
Roman eagles replaced in Judea the emblems of Greece. — 
The Messianic hope burned low in the breasts of the — 
people, the providences of history seemed against it, the 
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race of prophets had died out, and the splendors and vices 
of the Herodian kings were undermining the ancient faith. 
Yet they still had read to them on every Sabbath-day, in 
the synagogues, the old-time prophecies of the coming glory 
of their race; and now and then the flames of persecution 
kindled afresh the very belief it was meant to suppress. 
The Roman Empire in turn hastened to its destruction; and 
the Jews, oppressed, humiliated as they were, were once 
more thrilled with the old dream of universal dominion and 
religious leadership. Outbreaks and revolts followed each 
other in quick succession. Claimant after claimant to the 
Messianic office appeared, set up his standard, gathered 
armies, only to be defeated and put to death on the cross. 
At length, when the cup of national shame and misery was 
full to overflowing, there appeared one in whom the na- - 
tional expectation was once more disappointed, only to be 
more grandly realized, and who became, in the providence 
of God, a Messiah, a Christ, not only to Israel, but to 
humanity. 

We have thus. had portrayed for us, in rapid outlines, 
the story of the-marvellous faith and hope which, for a 
thousand years and more, controlled the destinies of the 
Hebrew people, and outlasted all the vicissitudes of their 
earthly career. Often selfish and narrow, it yet kept alive 
in them the most heroic devotion to their country, and called 


out the most unselfish service for the welfare of humanity. 


As one has said, ‘* Without it, Israel would have, early in 
its career, succumbed to the pressure of surrounding hea- 
thendom. Because of it, the precious germ of monotheistic 
faith which it contained was preserved to succeeding gen- 
erations, and in Israel’s lofty trust all nations of the world 
have indeed been blessed.” 

2. Let us next consider the Messianic ideal which Jesus 
presented to the world, and ask in how far it fulfilled the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, the expectation of his 
countrymen, and the need of mankind. 

The interpretation which Jesus gave to the Messianic 
office to which he felt himself called was one quite at vari- 
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ance with both the ancient prophecies and the popular hope. 
They had conceived it as a kingly dignity to be assumed 
in triumph, he as a lowly life-task to be fulfilled with hu- 
mility. The Old Testament prophets had portrayed a 
mighty, supernaturally endowed ruler, the bringer of good 
fortune and tidings of great joy. Jesus began his Messianic 
career in poverty, obscurity, and weakness, his gospel a call 
to renunciation and prayer. The sorrowing Messiah,— there 
we have in a word the characteristic of the Christ as con- 
ceived by Jesus. No wonder the Jews would not listen to 
one who so little fulfilled the Old Testament ideal of the 
Messiah. For everywhere in the Old Testament you find 
the Redeemer of Israel portrayed as a joyful, heroic, vic- 
torious prince, the darling of Jehovah, endowed with his 
might and ascending the throne in glory. Not a word is 
here of a suffering and sorrowing Christ. Those passages 
in the Psalms in which later Christian piety saw a fore- 
shadowing of the crucified Redeemer do not refer to the 
expected Messiah at all. They were written of King 
David when in exile or under the heavy displeasure of 
the Almighty. Those noble passages from the second 
Isaiah, which Christian theology and Christian song have 
exalted into prophecies of the sorrowing Messiah,—“ He. 
is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief. ...He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities. ... with his stripes 
we are healed. ... He was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth; ...he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter,” ete., 
—these, far from being prophecies of the Christ, have’ no 
reference to the Messiah at all. As is easily seen from the 
context, this “servant of the Lord,” to whom the prophet 
attributes all these things, is simply a poetic personification 
of Israel itself. It is the people Israel which has already 
suffered all these things, and which is now ready to receive 
the blessing from Jehovah. Indeed, the second Isaiah has 
no conception whatever of a personal Messiah. For him, 
Jehovah had already brought the deliverance by the hand 
of Cyrus, the Persian king. 
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To the contemporaries of Jesus, therefore, the idea of a 
suffering Messiah was unendurable.. Even his disciples, 
after they have recognized him as the Christ, cannot un- 
derstand why he should suffer or be crucified. After his 
death, they are in despair, and deem themselves betrayed, 
and are only reassured by his reappearance and promised re- 
turn in power. Now, the New Testament writers, as loyal 
Jews, sought to establish and prove their faith by the Old 
Testament. Hence they found Jesus Christ and Chris- 


 tianity all foretold in the ancient books of their people. 


They freely ascribed to Jesus the Messianic utterances of 
the Old Testament, but not always critically or correctly. 
The later Christian theologians have followed their example, 
and improved upon it. With infinite allegorical, typical, 
mystical, and theological interpretations of Old Testament 
passages, they have sought to produce at least an appear- 
ance of harmony, even if none existed. But nothing is surer 
than that Jesus did not fulfil, either in his person or in his 
work on earth, the Messianic ideals and hopes of the Old 
Testament. He did fulfil them, however, in a deeper, truer 
sense than these ancient prophets could have anticipated. 
As Dr. Schenkel says: “In the Providential ordering of hu- 
man history, the hope of Israel was justified; and this won- 
derful people brought forth a Redeemer, a Saviour of his 
fellow-men, one who conquered the nations by the might of 
his spirit, brought the heathen religions to judgment before 
the tribunal of his loftier faith and purer morality, and es- 
tablished on earth the beginnings at least of the Messianic 
kingdom of God. Thus the national hope of Israel was 
vindicated, even while it was transcended; and the fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic hope was grander than the promise 
of it.” : 

3. It is the fate of every great spiritual truth and every 
surpassing fact of history to be immediately surrounded by 
a nebule of myth and marvel that conceals its true import 
and distorts its usefulness to the race. To this, the Messi- 
anic belief forms no exception. The early Christians, misled 
by the apocalyptic visions of the later Jewish prophets, and 


\ 
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perhaps mystified by certain enigmatical words of Jesus 
himself, confidently expected a second and immediate re- 
turn of the Christ to earth in millennial splendor. He was 
to appear in glory in the heavens, accompanied by troops 
of angels, and set up his throne on earth for a great day of 
judgment. The dead were to be resurrected, the wicked 
punished, and the righteous exalted; and, with the passing 
away of the old world and the appearance of a new heavens 
and a new earth, the Messianic and everlasting reign of the 
Christ was to begin. We find this millenarian belief al- 
ready in the New Testament, and we know how patiently 
and trustfully the early Christians waited for the final con- 
summation of things. So Paul declares, “ We which are in 
the flesh, and wait for the coming of the Lord”; “ Brethren, 
the time is short”; and especially, in the fifteenth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, teaches the coming 
day of judgment. 

The Book of Revelations is full of these apocalyptic 
visions and promises, which only an unhistorical and _pre- 
possessed criticism can interpret otherwise. But the ex- 
pected return of the Master did not occur, and sadly and 
wearily the first disciples laid them down to their last, long 
sleep to await the trumpet of the judgment-day. The writ- 
ings of the Fathers and the mural piety of the Catacombs at 
Rome reveal to us that millions on millions of later Chris- 
tian believers lived and died in the same expectant faith. 
Because of constantly recurring disappointments, the mil- 
lennial event was finally postponed to the year 1000 of our 
era; and, when that date passed without anything unusual 
having happened, the Messianic hope of Christ’s bodily re- 
turn well-nigh died out of the hearts of Christians, and only 
survived here and there in some literal and fanatical be- 
lever or in the wild dream of the Second Adventists. — It 
was reserved for our own day and generation to witness its 
rebirth in the late Messianic Conference in New York City, 
at which the crudest interpretation of Scripture went hand 
in hand with dogmatic assumption and an unregulated 
imagination. 
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There is no doubt, however, but that the New Testament 
lends countenance to this belief in Christ’s second and per- 
sonal advent. But the New Testament is not absolutely 
agreed with itself on the subject of Christian doctrine. It is 
a collection of different books by different writers, and often 
contains divergent and even antagonistic beliefs. But the 
New Testament also teaches a higher and more spiritual 
philosophy concerning the Messiah. In the noble Gospel 
of John, we read that Jesus said to his sorrowing disciples: 
‘“‘T will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you forever, even the spirit 
of truth.... When he the spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” And Jesus said, furthermore, “It 
is expedient for you that I go away; for, if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you.” In these words, 
Jesus practigally says: “ My work on earth is done, and I 
must leave you; but that work shall go on even better after 
my ascension than now, through the spirit of truth which 
guides men into all truth. Henceforth, you will no longer 
live dependent on me, but in unending communion with the 
Holy Spirit of God that regenerates and saves the world.” * 

Instead of the profitless superstition of the second coming 
of Christ, let us rather accept this more spiritual teaching 
of the Messiah. Jesus has fulfilled his appointed work, and 
returned to the Father. His word is forever precious to the 
believer’s heart, his example can never be forgotten, his is 
still a name above every other name. But, to-day, the Lord 
has poured out his spirit upon all flesh; and the Messianic 


hope is no longer in the advent of a personal redeemer, but 


in the acceptance of those holy ideals of freedom, justice, 
and truth which are the very life of good in the soul of 
man. Antiquity rose from the adoration of things to the 
worship of persons. It is for us, in like manner, to rise 
with Jesus from the worship of persons to a lofty reverence 
for principles, for ideas and ideals. The Messiah who is to 
emancipate the human race from its bondage of ignorance, 
superstition, and sin, is not an individual Saviour, descend- 


*O. B. Frothingham’s Cradle of the Christ. 
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ing from the clouds: it is the communication of the holy 
spirit of truth, of which Jesus said, “ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” This spirit is 
not, however, an abstraction. It incarnates itself in con- 
erete and human form. Now, as of old, there are seers and 
saints and saviours of the race; but no one can claim to 
be its full and final manifestation. There is no one pre- 
scribed or exclusive Messiah for’ the present hour; but, “as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God.” The same old dream of the kingdom of God is 
to-day the dream of the radical Christian ; but he no longer, 
like the prophet, expects to see it ushered in by a personal 
redeemer or. with supernatural accompaniments. The king- 
dom of God,—it is the reign of truth, goodness, and love 
on earth. The Messianic hope is uttered in the arts and 
sciences, the philosophies and philanthropies, the trade and 
polities, the social and educational movements of our day, in 
which the Holy Spirit is ever working to achieve the deliy- 
erance of mankind. 

And that deliverance is needed to-day as much as it was 
in olden time. If we have risen above many of the_brutali- 
ties and tyrannies of the past, our ideals of truth and duty 
have risen correspondingly. We seem to be as far from the 
kingdom as ever. Still there are wars and fightings among 
men; still man is oppressed by his fellow-man; still ignoranee 
and superstition, intolerance and inhumanity, sin and wrong, 
cast their giant shadows upon the soul of the prophet and 
the seer, so that he cries out like Paul: “The whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” as 
“the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” 

4. But who are these sons of God among us, these 
Messiahs in whom is our hope? ‘They are the men and 
women who best incarnate in their lives and teachings that 
spirit of truth which is to save the world. Sometimes they 
come to us with the emancipating word of knowledge upon 
their lips,— knowledge, that truth of things as they are, 
which frees us from all ignorance or superstition or fear 
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about them. They are the men of education and culture 
and science, who deliver the race from physical ills and 
intellectual errors, and teach it to live in harmony with 
natural laws. They liberate mankind from the mere strug- 
gle for existence, and so educate and guide it that the great 
forces of the material world, wind and water, light and 
heat, electricity and magnetism, are no longer our tyrants, 
but useful servants to our need. These are the Messiahs of 
to-day, and manifest the Messianic attributes. They cure 
the sick, expel the demons, work miracles of healing, re- 
store sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf; they make 
the lame to walk, they cleanse the leper, they quicken the 
dying and restore the dead; they open the prison-houses, 
they bring liberty to the captives; they teach mankind to 
know the truth, the truth that makes them free. 

Yet knowledge alone cannot deliver mankind. There are 
slaveries of sense and sin, of passion and wrong-doing, from 
which only a regenerated heart, a renewed conscience, can 
deliver man. Therefore, there come to us also to-day the 
saints and saviours who, in the spirit of the Christ, bring us 
the salvation of a virtuous character and a perfect life. 
They hold up to us the moral ideals of purity, justice, 
righteousness, and love. They exhort us to obey the laws 
of conscience and duty; they inaugurate the reforms and 
philanthropies of the time, and lift us out of our bondage to 
the flesh and the world into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. 

Once again, the manifestation of the sons of God comes 
to us in the guise of piety and religious faith. For human 
knowledge cannot solve the deepest problems in life, or the 
virtues and graces of character satisfy every longing of the 
human spirit. Therefore, the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, 
comes to us with the trusts and hopes of religion,—a relig- 
ion that is based on knowledge, but rises above and sees 
beyond it,—a religion which inspires character and sustains 
conduct, which answers our doubts, relieves our anxieties, 
drives away our fears, and soothes our sorrows. The teacher 
of heavenly hopes and trusts is to us a herald of the king- 
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dom, and religion the emancipating power that lifts us above 
the world into new courage and strength and “joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Such is the holy spirit of truth, the Messianic comforter 
and inspirer of men, and such the sons of God who manifest 
to us its redemptive power. Rightly, therefore, did Jesus 
magnify this spirit when he said, ‘*‘ Whosoever shall speak 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but who- 
soever shall blaspheme the Holy Spirit, it shall not be for- 
given him,” for the Holy Spirit is the presence of God in the 
human soul, and to deny it is to refuse all spiritual life and 
light. 

This glorious hour of redemption is not a far-off and mil- 
lennial event: it is ever present with us. The divine judg- 
ment is not delayed until the end of the world; for “ every 
day is a day of judgment,” every day salvation is offered the 
human soul, every day heaven is won or hell encountered. 

Not by a single and an instantaneous transformation is the 
kingdom of God attained on earth, but by slow and labo- 
rious processes of development. Grand as human history 
is, the prophecy for the future of mankind is grander still. - 
“Tf that which passed away was glorious, how much more 
that which remaineth!” This is our Messianic hope,— that 
there is a better time coming for mankind, when, with in- 
creased knowledge and character and faith, the race shall 
make vast progress in society, Church, and State. 

Every day witnesses man’s increasing power over nature, 
every day the desire for freedom for the body and the 
soul grows more earnest, and we behold wonderful im- 
provements in the politics, institutions, and ideals of man- 
kind. The whole spirit of our age pdints to a time when 
man will reorganize society on more ideal bases,—a society 
in which the strong will help the weak, the rich the poor,— 
when virtue will rank above wealth or genius, when goodness 
will grow into power. It speaks to us of a Church which 
will respect the natural instincts of the human soul, revere 
free thought and speech, and worship God in a free and 
simple fashion,—a Church not devoted to sect or party, 
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but to humanity. It foretells a State founded on the equal 
rights of all to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
in which the political rights of the poorest negro in the 
cotton-fields will be as sacredly guarded as those of the 
lordliest planter,—a State based on free suffrage, free com- 
merce, and free schools; a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. : 

These are the harbingers of our future, of the good time 
coming, not only to America, but to all the nations of men. 
It will be long in coming; but every honest word, every 
pure and earnest life, brings it nearer,—this kingdom of 
God. Already we may see its fair prophecy in the events 
and improvements of our own day, and welcome the heralds 
who bring us the tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
peoples. 

Sometimes, oh a summer morning, I have awakened be- 
fore daybreak to find the world still swathed in darkness 
and mystery; the brooding silence unbroken save by the 
chirp of an early bird here and there, as it nudged its 
drowsy mate and sang, ‘“ Awake, awake, the morning is at 
hand!” And soon its call was answered from every side, as 
with, bustle and song the animal creation bestirred itself 
to announce the coming glory. The east grew bright with 
prophetic gleams of light, the mountain-tops were golden 
with the promise of the dawn, the shadows fled from the 
valleys, the mists rolled up from hill and plain; and, lo! 
amid the earnest expectation of the creature, the morning 
sun rose in full splendor above the horizon, greeted by the 
multitudinous and jubilant chorus of a creation newly born 
to life and joy. 

Even so, when the fulness of time is come, there dawns 
upon us the glorious manifestation of the sons of God. 
The night of human ignorance and sin still rests heavily 
upon our race, and weary eyes still look expectantly for 
the breaking of a brighter, better day for humanity. ‘“ What 
of the night, O watchman? What of the night?” is our 
anxious ery. And, even as we look and listen, the prophetic 
east. is tinged with the promise of the dawn, and across the 
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dark scene of man’s weakness and misery we hear the 
Messianic voices that bring us glad tidings of the fuller day 
that is to come. Already the mountain-tops of knowledge, 
of character, and of faith, are gilded with foretelling rays 
of light; already the shadows flee and the mists are parted, 
while from far-off lands —from Germany, Italy, France, from 
ancient India and new-born Japan — comes to us the joyous 
ereeting, “ Lo! the night is past and gone, the day is at 
hand.” 

Oh, how beautiful are the feet of those who bring us the 
good tidings, who publish peace and proclaim salvation to 
the awakening world! 

“ Be swift, my soul, to answer them ; 
Be jubilant, my feet.” 

For, behold, the earnest expectation of the creature is 
answered! ‘The hour cometh, and now zs, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth,” 
— behold, the kingdom of God is at hand! 

CHAs. W. WENDTE. 
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FESTIVAL DAYS IN THE CHURCH. 


Dr. James Martineau, in his noble discourse “ The Tides 
of the Spirit,” justifies the occasionalism of piety, and com- 
mends the custom of “illuminating in our calendar some 
holy day” when the flood-tides of religious feeling shall rise 
to their highest, and pour the living waters of joy and praise 
through the Church to quicken and refresh it, impressively 
reminding men amid the press of common, worldly concerns 
of their eternal and spiritual interests. For the burthen of 
all truly religious feasts and fasts is ever that warning word 
of the Master: “ What shall it profit a man, though he gain 
the world and lose himself?” 

This need to set apart periodically recurring days and 
seasons for special services of acknowledgment and adora- 
tion has been recognized in the worship of all ages and 
peoples. The history of religious development is crowded 
with jubilant or expiatory festivals commemorating the great 
occasions and experiences in the life of man and the relig- 
ious impression produced upon him by his contemplation 
of nature. They express in rite and symbol and prayer his 
joy or sorrow, penitence or gratitude, his religious awe and 
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exaltation, and his undying hope. The old nature religions 
of mankind, which saw the Godhead manifested chiefly in 
the forces and phenomena of the external world, celebrated 
with imposing ceremonies the more striking displays and 
leading cosmic changes of nature, especially such as were 
connected with the alternation of the seasons and the repro- 
ductive powers of the earth. Two occasions especially 
were observed by these ancient peoples with exultant thanks- 
giving and ceremonial splendor, the festival which announced 
the promise of the spring and that which acknowledged the 
garnered blessings of autumn. Among all ancient nations 
which attained to a settled manner of living and agricult- 
ural occupations, these two festivals were occasions of great 
rejoicing, and were observed with imposing pomps and 
solemnities. The Egypt and India of three thousand years 
ago knew their thrill of mingled joy and praise; and the 
classic nation of antiquity, Greece, has left a sunny record 
of them in the cheerful chronicle of its historians and the 
exultant strains of its poets. In the golden age of Pericles 
there were a thousand feasts observed by the nation, 
athough many of these were local to a town or province. 
With growing civilization, the coarse, hideous, and bloody 
features of their ancient festivals were gradually discarded in 
favor of milder and more beautiful symbols and ceremonies. 
The dance, the anthem, the classic game, the public con- 
tests of genius or skill took the place of the barbarous rites 
and cruel sacrifices of a former age. At this time were 
established those gorgeous shows and ceremonies which cel- 
ebrated at Eleusis and Athens the bounty of nature and 
the favor of the gods. In the month of September there 
moved through the streets of Athens a solemn procession 
of chosen youth, sons of the more eminent citizens, bear- 
ing, suspended from long staves, the mellow clusters of the 
grape, and singing hymns of praise to Bacchus, the protect- 
ing deity of the vineyards. An immense concourse of peo- 
ple, sometimes numbering over thirty thousand, marched 
with songs and merriment along the highway from Athens 
to Eleusis, to take part in the far-famed Eleusinian mys- 
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teries, which commemorated the reproductive powers of 
nature under the symbolic forms of Bacchus and Ceres, the 
goddess of the corn-fields. For nine days, the splendid rites 
wenton. Ablutions in the sea, torchlight processions, songs 
and dances and dramatic representations, feasting and mirth, 
expressed the universal rejoicing of the people, as they 
worshipped at the shrines of those beneficent deities who 
presided over nature, and whose favor, co-operating with 
man’s toil and foresight, assured the rich return of the har- 
vest. From Greece, these rites found their way into Italy, 
and voiced the cheer and gratitude of the Roman husband- 
man at seed-time (Sementinae) and during the Cerealia. 
But the Romans, less vivacious and sensitive to nature’s 
displays than the Greeks, from whom they accepted the 
greater part of their religion, kept more within bounds as 
regards the number of their festivals, which never exceeded 
one hundred in all, and were observed with ruder and more 
cruel games. 

No people of old gave to these festivals so intensely relig- 
ious a character, or celebrated them with such purity and 
elevation of spirit, as the Hebrews. This was due not only 
to the devout and worshipful tendency in the Hebrew mind, 
but even more to the peculiar circumstances of their situa- 
tion and history. The Israelites of that day were pre-emi- 
nently an agricultural people ; and not only the productions 
of the soil they tilled, but that very soil itself was held to 
be, in a special sense, the gift of Jehovah. They were the 
nation chosen of God; and he had led them into the fertile 
land of Canaan, and bidden them take possession of it in 
his name. In all probability, the Israelites found the spring 
and harvest festivals already existing among the Canaanites 
when they entered Palestine. But the Law gave to these 
festivals a new significance, and connected them intimately 
with the worship and national feeling of the Hebrews. 
The Hebrew festivals were of an astronomical, historical, 
and political, as well as agricultural origin. Usually, how- 
ever, they combined these varied elements, and exalted and 
hallowed them by the fervor of religious feeling and faith. 
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The two great feasts of the Hebrews, around which all 
their other ceremonial occasions clustered, were the feast 
of Unleavened Bread and the feast of Tabernacles. Both 
of these were agricultural in their origin and general charac- 
teristics. The first was the festival of spring. It was kept 
in the first month of the Hebrew year, and lasted for seven 
weeks during the months of March, April, and May, a sea- 
son in which the Palestinian farmer begins to reap the first 
fruits of his labor. 

The second great feast of the Hebrews was of a still more 
marked agricultural character. It was the feast of Taber- 
nacles, or, as it is called in the earlier writings of the Old 
Testament, the feast of the Ingathering. It was kept in 
the seventh month, corresponding with our September and 
October, and lasted for seven days, followed by an eighth 
day of solemnity and prayer. At first, as has been said, 
these two feasts were mainly outpourings of joy and praise 
for the promise, and again for the completion, of the harvest. 
The Hebrew farmer rejoiced at the fair prophecy of plenty 
in store, which was written all over his fields in spring-time, 
and the first fruits that encouraged his toil. In the autumn, 
he rejoiced even more in the happy end of his labors, his 
full barns, the wealth of foodful grains, of grapes and mel- 
ons, olives and dates, that crowned the year. With his 
household and neighbors, he gave himself up to a general 
jubilee. Delightful pictures the Bible gives us of this happy 
time in the land,—the vineyards laden with their ruddy 
clusters, the glory of the corn-fields, the patient oxen bending 
to the yoke or treading out the grain, Ruth humbly glean- 
ing in the fields of generous Boaz, the great teacher of Gal- 
ilee walking amid the corn with his hungry disciples, who 
pluck the golden ears and eat, rubbing them between their 
hands, while Jesus utters his noble rebuke to Pharisaic 
formalism and hypocrisy. A pleasant impression, too, of 
ancient humanity, is given us by the ordinances of Mosaism 


concerning the brotherly duties of the harvest. Thus, we- 


read: “And when ye shall reap the harvest of your land, 
thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
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shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest, neither 
shalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard: thou shalt 
leave them for the poor and the stranger.” 

These festivals, however, soon began to assume a more 
historical and national character. It was in the interest of 
the Theocracy to attach all such local customs to the des- 
tinies and worship of the chosen people. Accordingly, the 
priesthood, in their later compilation of the law, gave to 
these festivals an historical and national significance, which 
in course of time became the predominating element in 
them, At the spring festival, the Israelites were commanded 
to eat the unleavened bread of the Passover, and thus bear in 
mind the redemption of their fathers from the land of Egypt. 
This was clearly an after-thought and an addition. The 
essentially agricultural origin of this festival we may see 
also from the fact that one of the solemn duties of the occa- 
sion was to pilgrimage to the temple and lay the first fruits 
of the soil, ears of barley or maize, as the case might be, an 
offering on the altar, or, as the Old Testament expresses it, 
“to wave the sheaf before the Lord.” 

The same transformation of an agricultural into an histori- 
cal and national festival took place with the ancient feast 
of the Ingathering or Harvest Home. In carrying on the 
processes of harvesting and threshing, which were per-~- 
formed in the open field, it was natural that the farmers © 
should construct rude huts out of boughs and leaves, for 
temporary occupancy and use. This is indeed a universal 
custom among the husbandmen of Asia Minor. The pious 
fancy saw a resemblance in these huts to the tents which 
the children of Israel had occupied during their wanderings 
in the desert. This led to the adoption of these huts or 
tabernacles as a symbol of the habitations of their fathers, 
and thenceforth imparted the name feast of Tabernacles to 
this autumn gladness,—a name which occurs for the first 
time in later portions of the Pentateuch. The construc- 
tion of such huts, and their occupancy during the seven 
days of the festival, now became a matter of pious duty 
with the faithful Israelite. The adult males would go on a 
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pilgrimage to the holy city, and offer in the temple gifts 
according to their several ability, living in such green tab- 
ernacles the while. The dwellers in cities would build 
their huts on the flat roofs of their houses or in their yards. 
The open spaces of the city, the outer courts of the temple, 
were filled with them; and the nation lived out of doors 
for a week. Meanwhile, the temple services went on with 
great solemnity and pomp. The sacrificial altars ran with 
blood and smoked with incense. Choirs sang psalms of 
praise from the steps of the temple; the people, crowded 
together on scaffoldings, witnessed the imposing spectacle ; 
a holy oblation of bread and wine was handed about with 
much ceremony; and, at night, a huge candelabrum, set in 
the women’s court, flashed its brightness over the ‘whole 
city. 

In these various ways, the joy and thankfulness of the 
Hebrews sought to express themselves; and the agricultural 
and historical features of their festival were blended with 
that religious acknowledgment in which it found its true 
centre and inspiration. 


In the Christian Church which succeeded, these great — 


nature festivals found no place. Its revulsion from the 
excessive sensuousness and naturalism which attended the 
Pagan worship, and the predominantly spiritual character 
of the religion of Jesus, led the new Church to attach its 
great solemnities to persons and events in its own history. 
It availed itself of such festival occasions to impress upon 
the mind of the worshipper, through ritual, symbol, and 
discourse, the leading incidents and central doctrines of the 
Christian faith. The brief yet eventful career of Jesus on 
earth, the marvels and miracles attending the planting of 
Christianity,— these furnished abundant and impressive 
occasions for its feasts and fasts. In great part, the Chris- 
tian festivals were grafted on Pagan and Jewish ones; yet 
the central thought of all their celebration was Christ eru- 
cified, arisen, and glorified, the joy and hope of the human 
race. The varied scenes of Passion Week, the jubilee of 
Easter, the splendor of the ascension, the descent of 
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tongues at Pentecost,— these became red-letter days in the 
calendar of the Church and the devout memory of the wor- 
shipper. To these were added in time other holy days, 
such as would naturally suggest themselves to the pious 
imagination deeply stirred with love and gratitude,— 
Christmas, the festival of the Nativity of the Saviour, and 
Epiphany, the day which commemorated his first public 
appearance and baptism, an occasion symbolic of that new 
birth which he required of all his disciples. 

Around these in turn were grouped other feast days, ded- 
icated to great teachers and holy men and martyrs of the 
new faith, or which recalled noteworthy events in its his- 
tory. The more conscious the now triumphant Church be- 
came of the gradual weakening of its religious life, amid 
the seductive and worldly influences by which it was sur- 
rounded, the more it turned with admiring worship to the 
saintly characters and heroic deeds of its primitive era. As 
the worldliness and luxury of the Church increased, its fes- 
tivals, celebrated at first with genuine simplicity and piety, 
were invested with such pomp and splendor that they sur- 
passed those of ancient Greece and Rome. The hierarchy 
knew how to make use of such occasions to establish its 
claims, and increase its prestige and authority. The cultus of 
the Virgin Mary and the Saints led to the institution of a 
whole series of festival days, till the calendar was over- 
crowded, and nearly every day in the church year had its 
doubly sacred significance. Few among these festivals had 
as beautiful meaning and large sympathy as the festival of 
All Saints, established by Pope Boniface IV., in the tenth 
century, to commemorate the transformation of the Pantheon 
at Rome from a heathen to a Christian temple, or of the 
_ still more inclusive and tender feast of All Souls, which 
followed it on the succeeding day. Various but futile 
attempts were made to check the prodigious increase, and 
reform the administration of the feasts and fasts of the 
Church. 

Much, no doubt, may justly be urged against these festi- 
vals as they were held, and in a somewhat modified form 
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are still held, in the Catholic Christian Church. This 
excessive celebration of holy days loses sight of the impor- 
tant truth that in the occasionalism of piety lies its power 
over our souls, and that the constant and crowded repeti- 
tion of feasts and fasts leaves only a weakened impression 
on the mind of the worshipper, and so defeats the main 
purpose for which they were created. Again, it may be 
brought against such festivals that they lead to sensation- 
alism and externality in the church service, encouraging a 
superficial and sensuous worship of the letter as opposed 
to the true interior spirit of religion. Doubtless, they have 
also tended to nourish the pretensions and worldly aims of 
the hierarchy, and too often encouraged idleness and dissi- 
pation among the people. 

When all this is admitted, it must still be allowed that 
there is a brighter and better side to the festivals of the 
Christian Church. They did a great deal in rude and bar- 
barous ages to keep alive the tradition of Christianity as a 
tidings of great joy to all peoples. They tended to restrain 
the selfishness and soften the disposition and manners of 
the high-placed and powerful of that day. They promoted 
equality of feeling and a sense of Christian brotherhood 
among all classes of society, by imparting in impressive 
rites and symbols the sense of a common need, a common 
prayer, and a common hope. They brought a needed respite 
from labor and care to the poor and lowly of earth, fur- 
nished them with many innocent recreations and happy 
hours, and infused something of color, warmth, and idealism 
into their hard and cheerless round of daily toil and duty. 
In a general way, too, they influenced for good the develop- 
ment of art in human society, weaving into their services 
the choicest strains of the poet and the eloquence of the 
orator, sculpture and painting and liturgic pomp, and espe- 
cially calling forth the inspired music of the great composers. 

The Reformation of Luther came as a needed and provi- 
dential check to the extravagances and assumptions of the 
Church of Rome, and nobly asserted the spirit of the Christ 
against the ecclesiasticism that dared to cloak its abuses 
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with his name. The reformers did not, however, abolish the 
calendar of Rome: they were content to reduce it to juster 
proportions, singling out certain high festivals for Protes- 
tant observance, and giving to others a subordinate and 
merely suggestive value. They instituted but few new 
feast days. Among these was the yearly festival of the 
Reformation, kept on the 31st of October. As they 
reshaped the calendar, it has practically remained to this 
day in Germany. The church seasons, Advent, Christmas, 
Passion Week, Pentecost, Michaelmas, All Saints, and so on, 
are quite as well known to the people as the secular divisions 
of the year, and are observed with special services in the 
churches. This observance is ordered and regulated by the 
government, a fact which has tended to make the altar 
service and pulpit discourse on such occasions somewhat 
formal and stereotyped. In spite of this, however, the 
influence of these festival seasons on the life of the German 
people has been very beautiful and beneficial; and the emi- 
grant to this country, if of a devout turn, sadly misses their 
sentiment and ideality in the cold, monotonous, prosaic 
worship of most of our American Protestant churches. 

In England, the Reformation was only partially success- 
ful. The Established Church retained in its liturgy — that 
“sinful compromise with Rome,” as John Milton sternly 
called it — many of the less desirable features of the Rom- 
ish Church order. This led to serious abuses and scandals; 
and the great festivals in England, especially during the 
reign of the Stuarts, were days of excess and debauchery. 

As a result and reaction from such practices, the aus- 
terity of the Puritan conscience, which now gained the 
ascendency, banished all ceremonials and festivities what- 
ever from the Church. It looked upon beauty as a wile of 
the devil, and suppressed the imagination as the fertile 
source of temptation. Joy was to it an unseemly exhibi- 
tion of human weakness and frivolity. Its appeals were 
addressed almost exclusively to the reason and conscience. 
Its devotions were simple, severe, and ascetic. Under its 
inspiration, the iconoclast’s hammer shivered into atoms the 
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stained glories of the cathedral windows, the remorseless 
whitewash covered the choicest frescos of the masters. 
The canvases on which the genius of the great artists had 
breathed their fairest and tenderest creations were ruth- 
lessly torn to pieces. The organ’s noble peal was hushed, 
the venerable rituals of the past forbidden an utterance. 
The very symbols and sacraments dear to Christian hearts 
were degraded or denied. The communion table, after it 
had served a use in dispensing the Lord’s Supper, was 
ostentatiously dragged into the aisle, and made a seat for 
the humblest of the congregation. They cut the very 
cross out of the English flag, because it was a popish sym- 
bol, and kept it out for many a year. 

It is familiar to the reader how this Puritan spirit crossed 
the ocean, and on our New England shore gave birth to 
still more intense displays of austerity and intolerance. 
The earlier generation of Unitarians were mostly reared 
under its slowly waning influence. Much there was of 
moral earnestness and lofty piety in the religion of the Pur- 
itan. May we never fail to acknowledge and be thankful 
for it. But its public worship was essentially monoto- 
nous and joyless. How plain and bare were the meeting- 
houses of our youth! No picture, no ornament, no flower, 
was permitted to profane them. : 

How formal and cold was the Sunday worship! It was 
called congregational; but it was precisely the opposite of 
this, for the minister conducted it almost entirely, while the 
congregation sat dumb and almost motionless. There were 
but few bright, inspirational moments in the church life of 
that day. The sacraments were attenuated to their least 
possible contents; and any attempt to observe the ancient 
festivals of the Church, as Christmas or Easter, or to intro- 
duce new ones, was frowned down as uncongregational, and 
dangerous to the purity and peace of the Church. Mean- 
while, the Puritan Church had a place for fasts, if not for 
feasts; for it profoundly believed in the saying of the Script- 
ures that “by the sadness of the countenance the heart 
is made better.” 
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Such was the church life of other days. Of other days? 
We have only to look into our churches at the present hour 
to recognize how much of the bleakness and formality, 
the ungenial and joyless worship, which have just been 
attributed to the Puritans, is equally characteristic of most 
Unitarian services to-day. 

In the mean time, a profound and wide-reaching change 
has taken place in American thought and life. There has 
come to our nation in the last half-century a vast increase 
in material wealth and comfort, in intellectual culture and 
esthetic enjoyment. All this has been accompanied by a 
corresponding change in the ethical and social standards of 
our people. The Puritan’s religion is daily being humanized 
and broadened. In place of his sombre and ascetic morality, 
which looked on nature as under the curse of God, beauty 
as a snare of Satan, and pleasure as in some sort a sin, there 
have grown up a more enlightened conception of the uni- 
verse and a more genial interpretation of human duty, which 
thankfully make use of all the faculties and opportunities 
given to man in this life for the upbuilding of personal 
character and the improvement of society. 

The love of beauty, so long suppressed by our Puritan 
and Quaker ancestors, is reborn in our souls. We have 
learned how to make our homes attractive and bright with 
pictures and music and devices. Day by day, the love of 
the finer arts, of public shows and festivities, is increasing 
among our people. Is it a wonder that this culture of 
the beautiful should affect our church life also, and make 
the worshipper restless with yearnings and aspirations 
which the present bald and barren service fails to express 
or satisfy? The public worship of our Congregational 
churches seems cold and lifeless to thousands who yet con- 
tinue from loyalty or habit to attend it, and to yield it a half- 
hearted support. It is not too much to say that there is a 
growing feeling that, while the Protestant and Puritan 
church gained something by its needed protest against the 
excessive sensuousness of the Romish service, it also lost 
much of warmth, catholicity, and idealism by carrying its 
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protest to a harmful extreme. It has lost by excluding from 
the sphere of its interest many of the most impressive 
events in the course of nature and familiar experiences in 
the life of man. It has been too prone to become absorbed 
in unfruitful speculations, when it should have devoted its 
best thought and strength to uplift and transfigure, through 
religious sentiments and ideals and exercises of devotion 
and charity, the daily walk and thought of the people. It 
has addressed itself too exclusively to the reason and con- 
science, instead of remembering that where there is one 
philosopher among men there are twenty poets, and that 
there are other spiritual powers in man—his imagination 
and emotional nature — which equally need to be fostered, 
if he is to become a harmoniously developed and complete 
child of God. The Church needs to be brought to a just 
appreciation and reverent recognition of the world we live 
in, its aspects and interests, relations, duties, and opportuni- 
ties. It needs to entertain a healthier sentiment about 
Nature, and to celebrate her beauty and bounty with some- 
thing of the old-time ardor of the Greek and the Hebrew. 
When our religious holidaygand feasts are grouped about 
those occasions in the life of the universe, and those inter- 
ests in human life which are most present with us, which 
we feel most deeply and which spontaneously move us to 
prayer and praise, then, and not till then, will the Church 
become a true mother to our souls, and religion the trans- 
figuration of human existence. 

It is because our congregational church order is so want- 
ing in the elements of action, beauty, and joy, that it so gen- 
erally fails to satisfy the religious needs of the children and 
youth in our churches. Childhood lives in its imagination 
and sentiments. Its religion is one of feeling rather than 
of reflection. To reach its conscience and will, we must 
appeal to its emotional nature even more than its reason- 
ing powers. Our congregational church order makes but 
slight response to this demand of the child nature. The 
Sunday service contains little to stimulate its imagination, 
appeals but slightly to its emotions, and makes few calls on 
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the worshipper for religious exercises or acts of devotion. 
The dulness and inadequacy of such a service are the more 
palpable to our youth, because the Sunday-school exercises 
from which they have just graduated offer such a striking 
contrast to it. Some of our schools, it is true, still pattern 
after the worship of the congregation; and their dreary and 
spiritless exercises show a lamentable misapprehension of 
the child’s religious needs. Mostly, however, they have 
adopted a brighter and more enlivening order of service. 
Large and tastefully decorated rooms, a lively, often too 
lively music, a liturgy with some elements of beauty and 
action, and frequent festival occasions,— all seek to express 
and minister to the varying moods and religious needs of 
the child soul. But this gives rise to a new danger in our 
church life. We make our Sunday-schools so attractive, so 
full of life and glow, that by contrast the staid and sombre 
worship of the congregation becgmes doubly uncongenial 
and irksome to the child. When the time arrives for the 
youth of our parish to graduate into the church, they find 
that they have nothing to say there, nothing to do there, 
little to attract or interest or occupy them. Hence they 
grow lukewarm and stay away, or attend the services of 
other sects whose rituals and methods better satisfy their 
spiritual wants and the liturgic tastes they have acquired in 
the Sunday-school. Not altogether unfounded is the remark 
sometimes made among us,—that our present methods of 
conducting the religious training of the young are producing 
a crop of incipient Episcopalians. 

The remedy for this increasing evil in our church life is 
surely not to reduce the liveliness and cheer, the liturgical 
and musical features of our Sunday-schools, in hopes thus. 
to bring them nearer the standards of our congregational 
worship. That would only result in causing the children 
to dislike both the school and the church. It is rather to 
increase the attractiveness and beauty of our regular church 
service, to make it more full of action and quickening 
to the emotional nature, and more truly congregational. 
And if, from the force of habit or personal preference, our 
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members are in any degree disinclined to do this, it is surely 
their duty to remember their brother’s need, and the inter- 
ests of the new generation now entering our churches, the 
youth and children who worship with us, and for their sake 
to encourage the adoption among us of more lively and 
varied and symbolic forms of worship. 

The introduction of such new features into our present 
church service has always, however, met with much oppo- - 
sition; and it has been a difficult matter to induce our 
parishes to permit, still more to participate generally in, a 
liturgical service. By a sort of common consent, therefore, 
the attempt has been made on a more modest and restricted 
scale, by asking our societies to celebrate at least the great 
festival days of their religion with special services and dec- 
orative and liturgical features. In a number of our liberal 
churches, these festivals are now observed with some regu- 
larity, and with increasjng spirit and impressiveness. In 
such services, the young are given a prominent place and 
part, since it is for their edification largely that the festival 
is celebrated. Who would think of keeping a feast in his 
home, and leaving out the children that grace it? Should it 
be any different with the church home? Should the chil- 
dren there be exiled from the general joy, and sent off by 
themselves to hold a second and subordinate feast with the 
crumbs that fall from the elders’ table? Our civie author- 
ities are wise enough to admit the children of the commu- 
nity to an increasing share in the patriotic festivals of the 
nation, thus deepening their loyalty to country and human- 
ity. Shall the Church be less wise and tender in its en- 
deavors to impress the young in its communion with loyalty 
to their religion and their religious fellowship ? 

It is to be hoped, therefore, and very fervently, that these 
festival days in church and Sunday-school may be increased 
among us. We need more such resting-places and mounts 
of transfiguration in our worldly and crowded American 
life, more festival days in home, state, and church. Our 
Liberal Church should be quick to see and seize upon the 
instincts and occasions for sociability, joy, and thanksgiving 
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among the people, and sanctify them to high ideals and 
noble uses. 

The general and, as re as possible, uniform adoption of 
such union festivals would be attended by many and imme- 
diate benefits to our religious communion. It would bridge 
over in part the great and widening gulf between church 
and Sunday-school which now exists. The presence and 
participation of the children would lend a new joy to the 
occasion. The interest of the church members in the Sun- 
day-school would be newly stimulated. The children would 
be made to feel more at home in the sanctuary, and pre- 
pared for their later attendance on its services. It would 
become associated in their minds with impressive uses and 
benign influences,— not, as now, with dulness and weariness 
to the flesh. They would soon learn to prize the privilege 
of worshipping with their elders, and uniting in stately and 
decorous services of praise and thanksgiving. For let it 
not be understood that we are advocating any lowering or 
cheapening of the standards of the church service to suit 
the supposed preferences of childhood. The order followed 
should be simple, tender, and earnest enough to assure the 
attention and interest of the child, yet so mature and dig- 
nified as-to edify the adult congregation. Indeed, by regu- 
lating the order of these festivals and placing them under 
the supervision of the pastor and church officers, they would 
lose, it is to be hoped, those sensational and often puerile 
features which attend the ordinary Sunday-school festival, 
and which are so mischievous in their results on the relig- 
ious nature of childhood. 

In the second place, such festival celebrations would tend 
to enrich and beautify the ordinary Sunday worship of the 
churches. Gradually, a body of liturgic material would be 
accumulated, filled with poetic and religious sentiment, and 
in harmony with our emancipated and liberal views. A 
liturgy is not made by mere reflection: it must grow out 
of the religious consciousness deeply stirred with love and 
hope. So we shall come gradually to invent new symbols 
as well as reanimate old ones, to compose new liturgies 
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from modern as well as ancient Scriptures, weaving into 
our service whatever is beautiful in nature and sublime in 
human thought and feeling. Even where a liturgical form 
of worship is not desired by the congregation as a part of 
its regular. Sunday service, these festivals could not, fail to 
reflect back something of beauty and joy on the ordinary 
routine of our church life, as so many mounts of vision and 
transfiguration, raising us above the level of our daily 
thought and walk into the nearer presence of divine love 
and peace. 

Finally, such a cyclus of festivals twined about our 
church year and celebrated in common by our parishes 
would promote in large degree a community of interest 
among our congregations. Hitherto, we have united chiefly 
to propagate our religious ideas. Can we not unite also 
for the mutual exercise and promotion of our devout and 
worshipful tendencies ? 

As to what particular days shall be observed, what out- 
ward events or spiritual experiences shall be included 
within the circle of our commemoration, and of what nature 
our celebration shall be,— these are questions which can only 
be alluded to in this paper, and which it would be prema- 
ture to attempt to answer with any definiteness in the incip- 
iency of the present movement for the enrichment of our 
Unitarian church service. A few premises may, however, 
be ventured on. These festival days should not be too many, 
lest they produce only a weakened and confused impression. 
They should not be celebrated with too much elaboration 
and pomp, lest their preparation absorb too much the time 
and thought of our congregations, and they become out- 
ward and sensational in themselves. They should always 
be union festivals in which young and old can unite. The ~ 
separate celebration of these feast days by either church or 
Sunday-school should be strongly discouraged. Once more, 
they should be arranged in a certain regular and coherent 
succession, and observed as uniformly as possible through- 
out our churches. To determine upon and secure the 
enforcement of such regularly recurring festivals will be no 
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easy matter. It is evident that a mere passive acceptance 
of the seasons and holy days enjoined in the calendar of the 
prevailing Church will never suffice’ the enlightened and 
rational believer to-day. For most of the historic festivals 
of the Christian Church are associated with events of a 
supernatural and miraculous character, in whose actual 
occurrence we do not believe, or to which we give a very 
different interpretation and ascribe a different significance 
from the rest of Christendom. Even if we should keep 
these feasts, we could in no true sense unite in the festival 
joy of our more orthodox brothers. Nay, we should empha- 
size more than ever our disagreement with them. Yet there 
are sufficient occasions in the life of nature and the spiritual 
history of man, occasions world-moving and impressive in 
their character, to furnish us with lofty motives for common 
acknowledgment, prayer, and praise. And, in the words 
of another, “It is good to think that, whatever choice we 
make of holy days, we cannot break altogether our connec- 
tion with the old historic festivals of Christendom.” 

In closing, we may refer to a cyclus of festivals which 
has been observed for some years past by a number of our 
churches, and which seems to be coming to a more general 
acceptance among us. It contemplates a fourfold division 
of the church year by feast days which commend themselves 
through their beautiful accord with the life of nature, the 
spiritual experience of the race, and the historic develop- 
ment of religion. The first of these holy days is Easter. 
Easter is the festival of spring, and from time immemorial 
-and among all nations has been observed as such. It cele- 
brates the new life in nature. It is peculiarly the festival 
of childhood and youth,—the promise and hope of human 
society. Lastly, it symbolizes the new life in the soul, the 
reasonable and inspiring hope of immortality. Let it be 
kept with flowers and songs and the presence of children,— 
those flower-buds on the tree of human life,— with tender 
memories of our dead, and happy prophecies for the living. 
To many, the historic and Christian features of Easter will 
still be the central motive of the festival. Others will find 
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its controlling sentiment in the other elements of its obsery- 
ance which have been referred to: all, let us hope, will treat 
the Christian tradition of it with the reverential and tender 
feeling which it deserves as a world-inspiring faith, which 
has shed its radiance into all our homes and hearts, and 
guided us to the larger truth and trust in the eternal life of 
the human soul in God. 

A second occasion for our festival joy we may find at Mid- 
summer. In nature, the time of maturity and beauty, of 
flowers and light and warmth. In human life, it celebrates 
the attainment of manhood and womanhood. In our cities, 
where the unhallowed custom prevails of closing the 
churches during the heated term, instead of adapting the 
hour and character of their services to the exigencies of 
the season, it may be more difficult to observe this holy day. 
But, in the country, it should be a favorite feast. The pa- 
triotic anniversaries of our nation, many of which occur 
during the summer term, and sometimes fall on a Sunday,— 
Decoration Day, June 17th, the 4th of July, ete.,— might 
be kept in connection with this festival, or to it may be 
attached those miscellaneous occasions which spring up in 
our church life, such as a service of mercy for the dumb 
creation, a temperance festival, the confirmation of chil- 
dren, or the memory of some saintly name. 

A third and obviously fitting festival for an agricultural 
people like ours, and one which is coming more and more 
into favor with our liberal churches, is that which celebrates 
the Harvest bounty in the autumn of the year. This is the 
feast of fruition in nature, an occasion for thanksgiving for 
all harvests, material or spiritual. It is rich in symbols and 
suggestions, and furnishes an appropriate opportunity for 
decorating and beautifying the temple,—a work in which 
the children as well as the adult members should be en- 
listed. In agricultural communities especially, it would do 
something to dignify the toil of the farmer, and raise him 
from merely sordid aims to a high and ideal conception of 
his vocation. 

Lastly comes the winter festival, the ever-joyous Christ- 
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mas-tide. In nature, it represents the turning of the sun 
toward the earth again, and the rebirth of the light. To 
the Christian consciousness, it commemorates the advent 
of the light and joy-bringing Christ; in human life, the 
prophecy of good will to men and peace on earth. 

By adopting such a cyclus of festivals as is here indi- 
eated,— and for which Revs. Samuel Longfellow, William C. 
Gannett, J. Vila Blake, and others of our liberal com- 
munion have already furnished noble orders of service,— 
the seasons of the secular and the church year will come 
into accord, the life of nature and the human spirit be 
brought into sympathetic relations, and our holy days be 
linked to the great historic festivals of Christendom. This 
adoption must be a voluntary and gradual one. We have 
no autocracy among us, no bishop or synod to order our 
church year. Meanwhile, individual churches and church 
members can contribute much to this end by preparing 
orders of worship, and holding festival services on these 
red-letter days of the Liberal Church. Where this is done 
with intelligent discrimination and taste as well as devout 
fervor, the public services of our religion will be touched 
with a new beauty, and kindled with a higher inspiration. 
We shall discover that ‘there are as beautiful uses, fervent 
emotions, and ideal trusts in the world to-day as ever under 
Grecian skies or on the consecrated slopes of Mount Moriah. 
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In the Christian religion, this conflict between good an 
evil is\represented by the reign of the personally good pri 
ciple, or\God; and by the reign of the personally bad princi- 
ple, or Satan. God and Satan are the contending 
who, so far,\\have been endeavoring to circumyeht each 
other; and, according to the popular apprehension, it would 
seem as if the number of those over whom Satan will 
finally reign will far outnumber those over Avhom God will 
reign; as if these\two powers will endlessly exist and 
reign,— God and his Saints in heaven, Satan and his imps in 
hell. All this hopelessly tortures and perplexes the mind 
of philosophic man, who, yaturally seeking a moral unity,— 
the final rule of the good.) sand theyextinction of the evil,— 
finds in the popular thought) no token of that unity. 

The paper to which I have alluded answers the question, 
Why is evil permitted? by saying, in effect, There is no 
evil. It says: “What the world\calls evil remains; and the 
questions, whence and why, still haunt the philosophic 
mind. How reconcile the/existence of evil with the being 
and rule of a wise and good) God, 5 Gee to effect what 
love proposes and wisdom plans? .\,. There is but one 
answer to this question. What love ‘proposes and wisdom 
plans must needs bé good.”| In the view and intent of a 
Being of infinite wisdom and|goodness, there can be no evil. 
Such a Being sees’ and knows and does ‘only good. What 
we call evil, therefore,— the evil of our experience,— when 
referred to its/source, has precisely the same character as 
that which we call good. If God is good} and if all that 
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Onze of the most interesting and difficult questions in modern 
society is the influence of education upon morality. It is com- 
monly assumed by liberal-minded persons that to make men more 
intelligent and well-informed is to make them better and happier. 
Where there is the most ignorance, we are told, there is also the 
most crime and the greatest misery. Therefore, to make a com- 
munity moral, to increase its private virtue and public security 
and order, you must educate it. An increased culture is the 
prime remedy for the evils which afflict society. 

Firm in this opinion, the American people make the most 
generous provision for those agencies among us which are de- 
signed to spread this enlightenment among all classes. They 
lavishly endow and support schools, both public and private, 
seminaries, colleges and libraries, in the belief that every dollar 
thus spent saves a much larger amount in the administration of 
criminal jurisprudence and reformatory institutions, and directly 
contributes to the happiness and elevation of mankind. They 
have a perhaps exaggerated faith in the influence of knowledge, 
and especially a knowledge of science, on the formation of char- 
acter. They incline to believe, with the elder Mill, that an 
acquaintance with reading and writing would save the world, 
and to affirm with Victor Hugo: “Open a school, and you close 
a prison.” 

Yet, notwithstanding the boasted enlightenment of our day, the 
improved schooling for the young, and the many facilities for 
culture offered the maturer mind, there sometimes arises the 
donbt whether, after all, this increase of popular education brings 
with it a corresponding improvement in the public morality. Do 
people grow better as they know more? Or, does not this in- 
creased knowledge put a new and dangerous weapon into the 
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hands of our weak humanity, enabling it to do wrong with the 
greater shrewdness and immunity ? In the ignorance of ordinary 
criminals lies their powerlessness. Enlighten this ignorance, 
educate these passionate instincts and selfish wills, and you make 
them doubly dangerous to themselves and society. As Horace 
Mann said: “ Knowledge and skill have but helped the man to 
be a more deadly enemy to his race, if he is wanting in right 
motives.” From the ordinary criminal, who picks our pocket or 
breaks into our house, society as a whole has little to fear. It is 
the educated villain, whose intelligence and address enable him 
to maintain himself in respectable circles and conduct thieving 
operations which involve thousands, perhaps millions of dollars, 
and plunge hundreds of families into ruin, who is the criminal 
most dangerous to the community. The greatest rogues nowa- 
days are certainly the well-educated rogues. Daily in the news- 
papers we read the long and lengthening list of defalcations and 
frauds, betrayals of trust on the part of public servants, and 
unlawful imposition on public and private right. 

The Guarantee Company of North America affirms that during 
the calendar year 1894 the aggregate of defalcations, embezzle- 
ments, etc., reached $25,284,112, or six million dollars more 
than during the preceding year, making a total of more than 
$130,000,000 stolen in eleven years past. These crimes were not 
committed by humble, illiterate, ignorant men, but by intelligent 
and educated persons, graduates of our best schools and colleges, 
moving in respectable and even high circles, and making some 
claims to enlightenment and culture. 

To read this daily’ chronicle of wrong-doing is enough to 
awaken, in those of us who have supposed education to be the 
great preventive of crime, very serious doubts of the truth of our 
theory. The criminal statistics of our own and foreign countries 
furnish us with abundant food for reflection on this point. On 
June 1, 1850, according to the United States Census, the prison 
population of the United States was 6,737, or one in every 3,442 
of the entire population. On the same date in 1860 it was 
19,086, or one in every 1647. In 1,870 it was 32,901, or one in 
every 1,171. In 1880 it was 70,077, or one in every 715. In 1890 
it was 97,175, or one in every 644 of the whole population. On 
the other hand, while crime has increased thus alarmingly, illit- 
eracy has decreased, and education is diffused far more generally 
among our people to-day than it was fifty years ago. I am 
aware that the veracity of the foregoing statistics previous to the 
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census of 1880 has been impeached, but they remain approxi- 
mately true, and are seriously disquieting in character. 

A similar showing is made by the criminal statistics of Euro- 
pean countries, such as Italy, Germany and France. In Germany 
there has been a very notable increase in crime, twenty-eight per 
cent. between 1882 and 1892, while the increase in juvenile crime 
was fifty per cent. The increase in population during the same 
period was only twelve per cent., and there was a coincident 
increase in popular education. Professor Bona Meyer, in an 
article on this subject entitled “ Volksbildung und Sittlichkeit” 
Gn “Zum Kulturkampfe,” p. 59) cites the example of the well- 
ordered and enlightened little kingdom of Wirtemberg. Official 
reports show that while its public schools increased twenty-seven 
per cent. during the previous fifty years, and there were over 
nine hundred institutions of learning aside from these schools, 
the number of criminal offenses had not diminished but grown 
larger. During the half century referred to, the police investi- 
gations had risen 5273 per cent. Even more impressive is the 
fact that while fifty years ago seventy-seven criminals out of a 
hundred were unable to read or write, at the present day only 
two out of a hundred are illiterate. 

From Germany we turn to France, to find even more striking 
evidence of the increase of crime coincident with an increase of 
popular education. The eminent statistician Quetelet tells us in 
his “ Physique Sociale” (1869) that, while he was once very 
much prepossessed in favor of the idea that culture has a great 
influence in reducing the tendency to crime, he must acknowledge 
that subsequent investigation has somewhat weakened this confi- 
dence. Above all, he thinks it a common error to suppose that 
where the school attendance is the largest we necessarily find the 
least crime. It is generally maintained, for instance, that a 
wealthy and cultivated community is more moral than a poor and 
ignorant one. The facts disprove this. In France in the poorest 
and most illiterate rural districts, the Departments of the Creuse, 
the Indre, the Cher, the Haute Vienne and the Allier, the moral 
condition of the people is the best in the nation. On the other 
hand, it is precisely the richest and best educated Departments, 
the Basin of the Seine, of the Rhone, and Alsatia, in which the 
general morality is the worst in the Republic. The same show- 
ing is made by the social statistics of Germany and Holland, 
where the industrial and trading provinces have the most culture, 
and also the most crime. 
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In view of these facts, Quetelet feels himself justified in affirm- 
ing that a purely intellectual training is not enough. Unless it 
is accompanied by moral instruction, it only results in increased 
crime. The same view is taken by a more recent writer, M. 
d’Haussonville, in ‘Le Combat contre le Vice,” in the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” for December 15, 1887; taking the govern- 
ment statistical returns and allowing them to tell their own story — 
at two periods sixty years apart—he finds that there is, through- 
out France, a marked coincidence between the spread of public 
instruction and the increase of crime. In the Department of the 
Seine, for instance, which includes Paris, the criminals number 
86 in 1000 of the population; in the rural communes, which are 
also the least educated, only eighteen to nineteen in 1000. M. 
d’Haussonville holds that the education of the intellect alone will 
not extinguish debased tastes and inclinations, or rectify the 
deepest disorders of human society ; that a knowledge of evil is 
not equivalent to shunning it; a knowledge of good is not the 
same thing as practicing it. He attributes the failure of popular 
education to prevent the increase of crime to a glaring defect in 
the French National School system, — its omission to teach, in a 
proper and adequate manner, the obligations of conscience and 
right conduct, based on religious sanctions. 

A more recent and thorough study of this question is that of 
M. Alfred Fouillée, “Les Jeunes Criminels,” in the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes” for January 15, 1897. He calls attention to 
the fact that criminality, and especially juvenile criminality, has 
greatly increased of late years in France. Since 1881, the year 
which, it should be noted, preceded the introduction of compul- 
sory school attendance in that country, the number of accused 
brought before corrective tribunals has risen from 210,000 to 
about 240,000, crimes of violence being especially frequent. The 
latter represent to-day six tenths of the male adults sentenced, 
while in 1830 they represented only one tenth. 

In brief, criminality has tripled in France during the past fifty 
years. An army of criminals, over half a million annually, is 
confined in prison. This increase is especially noteworthy as 
regards youthful offenders. Between the years 1826 and 1880 
the criminality of young men from sixteen to twenty-one years of 
age quadrupled; that of young women nearly tripled; that of 
children doubled. A still greater increase is noted in the period 
following, from 1880 to 1893. In ten years the number of 
juvenile law-breakers increased one fourth; that of adult crimi- 
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nals but one ninth. At the present day the juvenile offenders 
number nearly double those of adult age. Nor are the offenses 
of these young delinquents chiefly of a venial character. In the 
single year 1880 they included 30 assassinations, 39 homicides, 
3 parricides, 2 poisonings, 114 infanticides, 4,212 aggravated 
bodily assaults, 25 incendiary attempts, 153 rapes, 458 burglaries, 
11,862 larcenies, all committed by criminals under twenty-one. 
The suicides, which in 1887 numbered 55, in 1897 had risen to 
375, aged from sixteen to twenty-one years, while the number of 
suicides of youths under sixteen was 87. 

These statistics of juvenile crime in France may be profitably 
contrasted with those of the United States. In 1890, according 
to the United States census of that year, there were 23 children 
under fourteen years of age imprisoned in this country for homi- 
cide, and 388 juveniles between fifteen and eighteen years of age 
for the same offense, whereas in England there were no children 
under sixteen years of age imprisoned for the crime named, and 
only 6 persons under twenty-one years of age. 

What is the bearing of the foregoing facts and considerations 
on the problem of the influence of education upon morality? Do 
they warrant the conclusion that ignorance is most favorable to 
individual and social virtue? Is the increase in crime and crim- 
inals, which has been noted, to be attributed to popular education, 
and is it, especially, an evil fruit of the secular school system? 
So declares here and there a voice, prompted perhaps by dogmatic 
or hierarchical considerations, and echoing the sentiment of the 
late Cardinal Antonelli: “Give the people bread and the cate- 
chism; it is enough for them.” But this is a very superficial, 
and, it is to be feared, not a disinterested view of the question 
under discussion. Crime is the result of many and complex 
causes in human nature and the social system. Chief among 
these are physical degeneracy (congenital weakness reacting upon 
mental and moral states), poverty, bad parentage, ill-ordered 
homes, evil companionships, lack of technical skill (eighty-five 
per cent. of the inmates of the Pennsylvania state penitentiary 
had no trade or regular occupation), ignorance, intemperance and 
licentiousness. To dwell on only one of these antecedents of 
crime, M. Fouillée calls attention to the fact that the year 
1880-81 not only marked the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in France but also, coincident with it, the legislation which 
permitted the open and unrestricted vending of alcoholic liquors. 
This has led to most disastrous consequences in French society. 
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The number of drinking shops has increased to nearly 500,000, 
with 30,000 additional ones in Paris. There is one such estab- 
lishment to-day to every 90 of the population. The consumption 
of liquors, usually of poor quality, has tripled within fifteen 
years. As compared with the sales thirty years ago it has 
sextupled. 

Are we not justified then, asks M. Fouillée, in aseribing the 
increase of crime during this period to the open drinking-shop 
rather than to the open public school? ‘To this cause, and the 
frightful propaganda of lubricity and libertinism, fostered by a 
corrupt and unbridled newspaper press, the writer in question 
ascribes the spread of criminality, and especially of juvenile crime, 
in France. 

But civilization, as it increases in wealth and culture, is not 
always and everywhere accompanied with increased crime. The 
little kingdom of Belgium, thanks perhaps to an improved peni- 
tentiary system, shows a diminution in criminality during late 
years. The statistical returns of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Austria, Norway, Japan and Australia, show a similar decrease 
of crime. In England, from 1870, the year in which the Forster 
acts providing increased facilities for public instruction were 
adopted, to 1894, the school population rose from 1,500,000 to 
5,000,000. In the same period the average prison population fell 
from 12,000 to 5,000; the number of condemnations to forced 
labor from 3,000 to 800; and the average of juvenile offenders 
brought before the tribunals from 14,000 to 5,000. The accuracy 
of these returns has been seriously questioned by Mr. W. D. 
Morrison and other penologists. It is probable that they make 
an altogether too favorable showing for England. In a general 
way, however, they confirm her claim to a low percentage of 
criminality as compared with other European nations. 

The conflicting character of the statistics obtainable on this _ 
subject serves to show the great uncertainty attending an inquiry 
into it. This leads Mr. Arthur MacDonald, the eminent spe- 
cialist on criminology, in his essay ‘“ Abnormal Man,” published 
by the United States government, to conclude that “as far as 
statistics are concerned the exact relation between education and 
crime is unknown.” We may, however, he thinks, learn some- 
thing from our study of individual offenders. It would certainly 
be “ difficult to find a criminal who ina single instance could attri- 
bute the cause of his crime to education. It is absurd to conceive 
of a study of United States history or a problem in algebra lead- 
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ing to the moral overthrow of a pupil in our schools. It is far 
more likely that a bad novel or our sensational newspaper press 
was his first incentive to crime.” 

We venture to believe, furthermore, that this increase of 
immorality has, in all probability, been overstated. In spite of 
criminal statistics and police reports, we question if our genera- 
tion is morally worse than preceding ones. We must remember 
that these enlarged statistics also serve to show that the popular 
ideas of what constitutes right and wrong, and the administration 
of justice, have become more intense and discriminating than 
formerly. We punish to-day hundreds of offenses which to our 
fathers were no offenses at all, or which their criminal legislation 
did not reach. Of such a character is intoxication through the 
abuse of spirituous liquors. This vice was looked upon by former 
generations as a venial sin, and but slightly affected their criminal 
statistics. To-day, in the United States, a large proportion of the - 
arrests made by the police is attributable directly or indirectly to 
this source. 

To these considerations must be added other and complex 
causes for an increase of criminality which inhere in modern 
and civilized society. We are living in an age of exceptional 
restlessness, excitement and change. An age of transition we 
sometimes call it, and this word perhaps best expresses the pro- 
cess in which society is now engaged, the readjustment of the 
fixed habits and customs inherited from the past, with the grow- 
ing knowledge of nature, and power over it, which have been 
gained in our day. The present century has witnessed great 
discoveries in the natural world, and made many néw applications 
of this knowledge to the practical concerns of life. It is inevi- 
table that these should become at first a great disturbing force in 
our social order. What a social revolution has been effected by 
the application of steam to the labor-saving machinery and meth- 
ods of transportation of our time! This revolution has shaken 
the social fabric to its centre, and exercised a vast influence on 
the intellectual and moral life of our day. This influence has 
been for both good and evil. It has enlarged the horizon of 
man’s life, promoted equality in social conditions, increased his 
freedom and self-dependence, his leisure and his opportunities for 
self-improvement. But it has also broken up the accustomed 
habits of social life, overthrown the established order on which so 
many men of weak conscience and will are wont to lean, and 
changed the relations they bear to their employers, rulers, neigh- 
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bors and families. It is inevitable that this general break-up of 
the social order should be attended with a deal of individual 
demoralization and social discord. 

Simultaneously with this change in man’s material existence, a 
spiritual dislodgement has taken place in his mind. His old ideas 
of the universe have expanded into a new heaven and a new 
earth; the authority of ancient cosmogonies, doctrines and forms 
of worship has been weakened; the moral sanctions he once 
acknowledged have been clouded, if not destroyed ; and he is left 
with unsettled opinions and uncertain motives to fight his moral 
battles as best he may. Some natures are balanced and powerful ” 
enough to remain firm in this crisis of faith, and to safely make 
the transition from the old to the new bases of morality and reli- 
gion. But can it be amatter of surprise if in this struggle a 
great many others should lose their sense of responsibility, and 
fall victims to the passion and excitement, the fierce competitions, 
the increasing ‘display and luxury, the speculative doubt and 
moral indifference of the present day ? 

Here and there we meet with a community into which the 
restless, transforming spirit of the age has not yet entered, and 
which still preserves in some measure the routine habits and 
simple virtues of its ancestors. Of such a character, doubtless, 
are the departments in France which Quetelet specifies as dis- 
tinguished at once for their virtue and their ignorance. Follow- 
ing the simple vocation of the agriculturist, removed from the 
temptations and rivalries of great cities, controlled by their 
ministers and priests, such communities may indeed be reckoned 
virtuous and happy. Their freedom from crime makes a good 
showing in tables of statistics, and yet, from an ethical stand- 
point, theirs cannot be said to be a very high or desirable order 
of existence. It makes no large contribution to human society 
and furnishes few ideals for imitation. It is a negative, rather 
than a positive morality. It is a state of innocence rather than 
of virtue. Hence it is not equal to any sudden strain or severe 
temptation. Let the members of such a secluded community be 
suddenly transferred to a great city and brought face to face with 
its solicitations to sensuous pleasure, its low vices, its subtler 
enticements to sin, and their ignorance of evil will prove to them 
a positive drawback in the moral conflict. The enlightened, 
enltivated man might withstand the temptations to which they 
easily fall victims. We see this strikingly displayed in our great 
American cities. The simple, ignorant peasantry of Germany - 
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and Ireland, and even inhabitants of our American rural commu- 
nities, whose lives are well ordered enough in their original 
homes, when they come in contact with the excitements and com- 
petitions, the pleasures and temptations of a great metropolis, 
are powerless to resist them. It is largely to their demoraliza- 
tion, indeed, that we owe the prevailing unmoral, sensuous and 
pleasure -loving character of metropolitan life in New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco. It is these elements which chiefly 
swell our American annals of crime. 

It is such causes as these, therefore, — the increased activity 
of courts and the police, the creation of new catalogues of crimes 
unknown to former generations, the transfer of men of untrained 
minds and little self-control from the old established order to new 
social and industrial conditions, their aggregation in great cities, 
their growing leisure and luxury, and finally, their changing views 
of the world-government and religion, — to which we must chiefly 
attribute any increase in public and private immorality. 

In process of time man’s enlarged knowledge and insight will 
be more completely adjusted with his social and moral life and 
with his religious sentiments. Until this is accomplished, we 
must not be discouraged at any increase of delinquencies and 
crimes, nor be surprised if education itself sometimes becomes an 
instrument for evil in man’s hands. For education is not an end, 
it is only a means. Education may be used, or it may be abused. 
It may enrich and ennoble a virtuous character like George 
Washington, or it may impart added power for mischief to the 
selfish and treacherous designs of an Aaron Burr. Shall we, 
therefore, abandon it altogether and seek to return to the sim- 
plicity and ignorance of our ancestors? So counsels here and 
there a voice. But it is not a wise, and usually not an unselfish 
counsel. Nor can we do it if we would. The only way for us 
is to go forward in the path of civilization. Not less but more 
culture is our need. Not fewer schools but more and better ones. 
Unless we are to give up altogether our faith in the progress of 
the race and the developing purposes of God in human history, 
we must hold to the belief that education is favorable to morality 
and tends to make those who possess it better and happier. 
Knowledge is power, a power which gradually frees the human 
mind from the slavery of ignorance, prejudice, passion and super- 
stition. It may not at once suffice to restrain men from vice and 
crime, but it ever tends so to do. Inform the mind, clarify the 
understanding, and you set free the moral will. It is impossible 
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to believe that true and just ideas will not bring in their train 
purer emotions and nobler sentiments. A larger acquaintance 
with the facts of nature, an increased insight into the constitution 
of the world and the laws which control it, not only enlighten 
man’s understanding, but also enlarge his moral vision, giving to 
his will a greater number and higher range of motives. We may 
say with confidence that, while the moral improvement of the 
race may not always have kept pace with its intellectual develop- 
ment, it has certainly followed in the train of this, and is na 
large degree due to it. 

To maintain this position is not to ignore the necessity for a 
specifically moral and religious training of the young. ‘To de- 
velop the intellectual at the expense of other and no less important 
faculties of human nature is a serious error and danger. The 
term “education” needs to be interpreted in a broader sense than 
‘ is usually attached to it. It should include the training of the 
conscience, the discipline of the will, the formation of habits of 
good conduct. Any education which fails to do this falls short 
of its ideal aim. And herein we strike at the root of the whole 
controversy between education and morality. As Goethe said: 
“ All that liberalizes our minds without giving us the mastery 
over our character is pernicious.” In a sense it may be true, as 
a lively writer affirms, that, “if the devil knows the multiplica- 
tion table, it makes him all the less a devil.” But from a higher 
point of view the poets of the race have been right in portray- 
ing Satan as a being of powerful brain but without conscience or 
heart. 

It is a fair induction from the statistics and facts cited in this 
article that moral and religious training must go hand in hand 
with intellectual culture to produce the highest type of individual 
and social virtue. 

The question remains, by what methods this broader educa- 
tion is to be attained and how far the existing institutions for 
this purpose, — the school and college, the press, the home, 
the church, — conceive their mission and fulfil it. For, as M. 
Fouillée strikingly says: “ Education is not a trade or profession ; 
not even a function; least of alla political function. It is a 
moral and social mission.” Every school worthy of the name 
recognizes this, and makes moral as well as intellectual develop- 
ment its end and aim. This is particularly true of elementary - 
education. Students in advanced courses are presumed to have 
attained to some degree of moral insight and self-control. A recent 
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writer on university morals says, in the “ Atlantic Monthly:” . 
“The college can do little more than trust in the awakening of 
intellectual interests to drive out the trivial and the coarse, in 
the often unconscious influence of men of character among its fac- 
ulty, and in the habits and standards of conduct already acquired 
at school and at home.” But the public school system of the 
United States has ever kept in view its moral mission to child- 
hood. We have little sympathy with that reckless impeachment 
of our public schools as “immoral and godless” by a consider- 
able portion of our American clergy. Morality is not excluded 
or passed over lightly in our public schools. While their imme- 
diate object is to inform and develop the thinking mind of the 
pupil, this is no bar to the inculcation of morality. Character- 
building, good citizenship, moral probity, a reliable manhood and 
womanhood, are the ultimate aims of every public school in 
America. Not only by precept and persuasive appeal, but still 
more potently by the prevailing atmosphere of the school, — its 
obedience, order, punctuality, neatness, industry, patience, the 
gentle manners, justice and affection which the relations of the 
pupils with their teachers and with each other involve, — does it 
seek to educate its charges in the disposition and art of virtue; 
and to these is superadded the personal example of the teacher, 
“the best of all lessons, because a living one.” 

Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo, whose large acquaintance with our 
American public schools gives great weight to his opinion, tells 
us: “ Nowhere is the American state able to realize its best con- 
ception of this common morality as in the people’s common 
school. . . . Multitudes of weak, foolish and wicked parents 
gladly send their children to a school which shames their own 
family life at every point. . . . Sit on that platform and watch 
the going on of the life of those fifty children, representing a 
score of families of every station and degree of culture in man- 
ners and morals. How much broader is the beautiful spirit of 
charity in which that little community moves than the sphere of 
any church. . . . In bad neighborhoods the schoolhouse is a bit 
of heaven let down into hell to shame and convert it.” 

It may be frankly conceded that this ideal of combined moral 
and intellectual training is not as completely realized in our 
schools as it ought to be. While they do much to lift the general 
level of conduct in American society, they might do much more. 
Their administration is by no means all that could be desired. 
In the hands of a poor teacher the best system of instruction 
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fails to accomplish its purpose. Thus it happens that many of 
our schools succeed in kindling intellectual light in the brain of 
the young, but fail to generate moral and spiritual fervor in their 
hearts. Elementary teaching is confessedly a weak feature in 
our American school life, and one which calls for great improve- 
ment. Secondary education is fairly good, and upper courses nota- 
bly so. What is needed is to make the instruction better during 
the early and formative years of the child, when, as the psycholo- 
gist informs us, it is most plastic to moral influences from with- 
out, and practically receives its determination towards good or 
evil. A hint toward this improvement is contained in the re- 
markable testimony given by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the creator 
of the Free Kindergartens in San Francisco, who affirmed that 
out of {15,000 children who had attended her schools during ten 
years past, not one had ever been arraigned in a court for delin- 
quency of any kind. 

But, while we maintain strenuously that the secular public 
school is promotive of morality, it should be added that every 
school has a normal limit. It cannot do the work of the home 
and the church. Religious education, in particular, in a commu- 
nity of such diverse doctrinal opinion and church connection as 
ours, the common school cannot safely or justly undertake. What 
we have learned of the results of religious instruction in the state 
schools of other nations, such as England and Germany, does not 
favorably impress us with their methods. To memorize the facts 
of religious history, the articles of the catechism, or the dry and 
inert formulas of ethical science, does not seem to us either an 
attractive or a profitable way to impart morality and religion to 
the young. In any case, under existing religious conditions in 
the United States, it is impracticable to teach religious doctrines 
in schools supported by general taxation. But religion in the 
larger sense is everywhere and always implied in their teaching. 
Belief in a Supreme and Divine Power, the Source of all life, 
truth and goodness, and the responsibility of the human soul 
to its Maker and Lawgiver, these are everywhere assumed as 
universal and fundamental truths in our system of popular edu- 
cation. 

Beyond this the public school cannot go. Yet moral training 
divorced from religious sentiment, and especially Christian exam- 
ples and teachings, loses much of its charm and efficacy. Hence 
this department of human culture is in the United States chiefly 
committed to two other great agencies, better fitted than the — 
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school to deal with them, namely, the Home and the Church. 
The home is the earliest, and should be the chief educator of 
man in moral and religious concerns. A bad home, with parents 
unfaithful to their trust, will largely neutralize and destroy what- 
ever good influences may flow to the child from its schooling. 
The family is the primary social unit, and in the early years of 
childhood is the agency which exercises the most decisive influ- 
ence on character and conduct. Mr. W. Douglas Morrison, in 
his valuable book, “‘ Juvenile Offenders,” shows that over 51 per 
cent. of the inmates of industrial and reformatory schools in 
England are children who are either illegitimate, or have one or 
both parents dead, or are the offspring of criminals and parents 
who have deserted them. But even in the case of the remain- 
ing 49 per cent., composed of delinquent children who have both 
parents alive, and are living at home with them, he is forced to 
the conclusion that in all but a very small percentage the char- 
acter of the parents is unworthy, if not positively disreputable. 
Eighty per cent of such parents are addicted to vicious if not 
criminal habits; their children come into the world in a polluted 
moral atmosphere; they are contaminated from their earliest 
infancy, and are abnormal and degenerate by the very circum- 
stances of their birth and training. ‘ Why are these children 
here,” the present writer inquired of the superintendent of one 
of our great American reformatories. ‘Most of them,” he 
replied, ‘‘ because they are cursed with parents.” 

The evil is not confined to the impoverished and dependent 
homes among us. Far too many parents of intelligence and 
respectability prove sadly wanting as educators of their children 
in moral principles and the rules of good conduct. They but too 
readily shift to the day-school and the Sunday-school this pre- 
eminent duty of the home, and hold these responsible for the 
results of their own personal delinquency. It may safely be 
asserted that, if a child goes to the bad, in four cases out of five 
it is his defective home training which is at fault. This truth 
needs to be brought home to the conscience and heart of parents. 
It should become more and more the aim of human society to lift 
up and improve the character of the family life, which constitutes 
more than any other factor its own strength and safety. That 
there are many such virtuous homes among us, with parents fully 
alive to their mission as moral educators and inspirers of the 
young committed to them, is our security and our hope. Such 
homes are the nurseries of character, the allies of the school, the 
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safeguards of the state, the inspiration of the church, the assur- 
ance of social order, virtue and good-will. 

Finally, the Church has a great work to do in this moral train- 
ing of the people. Its Sunday-school imparts those elements of 
Biblical, doctrinal and liturgical instruction with which, in a 
mixed religious community like ours, the public school cannot 
undertake to deal. The Sunday worship supplements this work 
of the Sunday-school, and confirms the child in a reverent and 
devout frame of mind, a love for right conduct, and unselfish 
deeds towards the common brotherhood. 

The Church has also a work to do in the moral training of the 
masses. Her mission is less to investigate truth and formulate 
doctrines than to give moral direction and religious inspiration to 
the life of men. It is to be deplored that this is not the way in 
which she often understands her duty. She still claims to be the 
intellectual authority of the world, and maintains the antiquated 
dogmas of a past order of civilization against the enlarged know- 
ledge and insight of modern civilization. How much better, if, 
instead of keeping up a stubborn, hopeless fight against the new 
revelations of God in the science and philosophy of to-day, she 
were to make the inculcation of morality her central aim and mis- 
sion! The time is approaching when the church will no longer look 
at morality, as too often now, with eyes askance and uneasy air,’ 
as if the practice of virtue in some sort imperiled the supremacy 
of the religious sentiment; when it will find its chief duty to lie 
in invigorating the conscience and rousing the will of mankind, 
will grapple more effectively with social evils, and will make the 
ideals of Christianity more actual in the personal, domestic, indus- 
trial and political life of our day. 

Then religion itself will be better understood and become a 
greater power for blessing in human life. It will enlarge the 
scope and elevate the standards of morality. It will teach man 
that his moral action is based on the divine order and purpose of 
the universe; and though failure and disappointment be the result 
of his virtuous endeavor, yet his “labor is not in vain in the 
Lord;” the Supreme Will always triumphs through him, and he, 
though baffled and overthrown, has worked the will of Him that 
sent him, has contributed to uphold the veracity of the Universe, 
and assured his own higher and eternal welfare. 

When the School, the Home, and the Church conjointly unite 
in this work of moral training, we shall have arrived at the true 
solution of the question with which this paper has concerned _ 
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itself. Education and morality will go hand in hand together. 
The result will be a high type of intellectual culture, displayed in 
an exalted and harmoniously developed manhood — that manhood 
which the Psalmist celebrated when he declared of the ideal man: 
“Thou hast made him but a little lower than God, and hast 
crowned him with glory and with honor.” 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
Boston, Mass. 
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| In Luke 2xii. 36-38 it is related that Jesus said to his disciples 
at the last supper: ‘He that hath a purse, let him take it, and|\ 
likewise a wallet; wud he that hath none, let him sell his cloke,| 
and buy a sword.” is is equivalent to saying that the posses- 
sion of a sword was then Yor them the most necessary thing, more 
necessary than a purse or a Wallet, yea, even than the outer gar- 
nt. Most expositors remark ‘ypon\this passage that Jesus did 
really wish by these words to 1 ommend to his disciples that | 
they should buy and carry swords, bit, \only vividly to convey to) 
them the thought that, for the future, they must gird themselves 
for combat, and expect the opposition and\ghmity of the world. | 
ut grave doubts arise against this explanation, Whoever reads | 
ese words without bias receives the impression at they are not! 
figurative representation of a general’ thought, bubsimply convey 
o the disciples an earnest and pressing summons to provide them- 
elves with weapons. The facty’that they ‘referred t, the two 


whereupon he remarked : e in 
tended by this remark to,indicate with cutting as, the misu tol 
the part of the disciples i is an assumption 
nothing in the text justifies. Since the 


en understood otherwise than in a Giaeal sense b 
8, Wihera existed no reason for irony, but Jesus must 
rrected the misunderstanding due to his own words, and 
said expressly that he had not real weapons in mind, but was 
speaking only of spiritual equipment and) readiness for combat. 
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Iistead of this he says only: “Itis enough,” and thereby stgéngth- 
ens\the disciples in their apprehension of his words and accord- 
ingly\in the conviction that they ought to provide themgelves with 
weapons for defense against attacks by their enemies 

But how could Jesus leave his disciples in thisf opinion, the 
consequépees of which he must have foreseen (gee the sword- 
stroke of \Peter, v. 50 f.), if it were not also hisfown? I believe 
that every reader of the passage in Luke must, #f he lays aside his 
prepossessiony, derive from it alone the simple impression that 
Jesus summonad his disciples in all earnestw#ess to put themselves 
as quickly as poxsible in possession of arms. One furnishes him- 
self with weapons}\however, only in ordef eventually to use them, 
accordingly only to‘pppose hostile attagks. If, then, Jesus spoke 
the words reported by Luke, he could only have had the design 
of defending himself with arms agaigSt his enemies. He had been 
able in the last days suffieiently togonvince himself of the mortal 
enmity of the hierarchy, atid might have heard from many sides 
warnings of the plans against his life which were formed in those 
circles. It is very natural tliat he should have thought of an 
attack by hired assassins. Against such his disciples should pro- 
tect him; therefore he confmanded them to provide themselves 
with swords ; and for thisfpurpose} defense against an attempt at 
assassination, two swords might, all things considered, be suffi- 
cient. Of an arrest by night by a ¢gmpany of servants of the 
Jewish (and Roman) authorities Jesus had plainly not thought ; 
in his consciousness of political innocence such an idea was very 
remote from him # besides, criminal justice\was withdrawn by the 
Romans from thé spiritual authorities, from Which source alone a 
hostile procedyre seemed to threaten him. Acéordingly, from that 
side it was yéry natural to fear the sending forth of assassins, 
but not an official arrest. In this way one can\easily reconcile 
the design f armed resistance, betrayed in the injunction to buy 
swords, with the fact that this resistance after a weak attempt was 
at oncef voluntarily abandoned (v. 50 f.). Moreover, there is 


natural interpretation of Luke xxii. 36 is rejected by the exeetes 
ith such ingenious assiduity, there must be a special reason for 
it. Probably the reason is that Jesus, if he was willing to defen 
himself against the malice of his enemies with armed opposition, 
cannot have thought of a criminal process and a death upon the 
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‘MARTIN LUTHER AND THE GERMAN BIBLE. 


Among the illustrious services of Martin Luther which 
in this commemorative season call forth the admiration and 
gratitude of the Protestant world, there is none which so 
discloses the characteristics of his genius, whose influence 
has proven so enduring and which may be regarded with 
such unmixed satisfaction, as his translation of the Script- 
ures into the German tongue. His was not the first attempt 
to give the people the treasure of the Bible in their own 
familiar speech, but it was the first which was successful in 
any large degree; and this paper is intended to show that 
this success was due quite as much to the imposing and con- 
secrated personality of Luther as to the favoring circum- 
stances under which his great work was produced. 

The earliest translation of the Scriptures into.a Germanic 
or Teutonic dialect of which we possess any knowledge is 
the Gothic version, made from the original Greek about 
360-380 A.D., by Ulfilas, the Arian bishop of the Christian 
Goths of Mesia on the Lower Danube. Of this work, frag- 
ments are still in existence. ‘Traces of other renderings into 
the popular idiom of parts of the Scriptures appear in the 
succeeding centuries. In the ninth century, the Benedictine 
monk Otfried, of Weissenberg in Alsatia, produced his 
rhymed version of the Gospels, designed for popular use ; 
and an unknown author composed the gospel harmony 
wrongly ascribed to the Syrian monk, Tatian. The transla- 
tion and commentary upon the Psalms, made by the learned 
monk, Notker Labeo, of St. Gallen (1022), was a work of 
more pretension, and its use probably limited to the edu- 
cated classes. In the thirteenth century, Rudolph von Ho- 
henems, by command of Conrad IV., translated the whole 
Old Testament freely into German. The oldest complete 
Bible in a German idiom now existing is that of Matthias 
yon Beheim, a monk of Halle, dating from about 13438 A.D., 
of which a manuscript is preserved at Leipzig. All of these 
early versions, except that of Ulfilas, were from the Latin 
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Vulgate, and either slavishly literal or else mere paraphrases., 
While of slight critical value, they were, however, of con- 
siderable importance to succeeding translators, since to them, 
and particularly to Notker, may be traced many Biblical 


and churchly forms of expression which thereafter became . 


fixed in the German language. Among such words, which 
they invented or applied to religious uses, we may instance : 
Altar, from the Latin altare; alamuosa, in later German 
Almosen (alms), from the Latin eleemosyne; Angil, later 
Engel, from the Latin angelus; Fimchusti, later pfingsten, 
from pentecosti; Kiricha, later Kirche, probably from «puny ; 


kestigen, later kasteyen, from castigare ; opfer, from obferre; — 


Priestar, later Priester, from presbyter; taufi, later taufe, 
from taif (tief), meaning deep. Many of these were corrup- 
ions of the Latin, others were evidently put together from 
both languages, or adapted from popular German use. 
Whole passages, indeed, in these earlier versions, acquired a 
current form, which they later retained. ‘Thus, the rendering 
in Tatian’s harmony, ‘ Fater, in thine hanton biuilo th minan 
Geist,” is reproduced in Luther’s version, “ Vater, in deine 
Haende befehl ich meinen Greist.” In English, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” ‘ 


A long period of ignorance and superstition ensued, dur- _ 


ing which the Scriptures were practically lost from sight. 
The Catholic hierarchy discountenanced and suppressed 
their circulation. Their use was limited to the liturgical 
service of the Church. Here, their Latin garb concealed 
them from the knowledge of the laity. The clergy, how- 
ever, were hardly more conversant with the Bible than 
the laity. Their knowledge of Latin would barely suffice 
for the daily service of the sanctuary, and even that was 
so corrupted and altered as often to be almost unrecog- 
nizable. That familiarity with the Biblical story which had 
distinguished the early Christians no longer existed. The 
priesthood, uneducated, superstitious, and immoral, were 
content to fulfil the external duties of their vocation, and 
looked with dislike and fear upon all learning and culture. 
We know with what difficulty the young monk, Martin 


hy 
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Luther, obtained a release from the menial tasks which 
were heaped upon him in the cloister to prevent him from 
study, and gained permission to follow his intellectual ‘aspi- 
rations. Among the higher ranks of the clergy, a narrow, 


trivial scholasticism cramped the intellect, and so chilled 


the religious nature as to cause a general contempt for the 
study of the Scriptures. We are told that a number of 
German monasteries did not possess a copy of the Bible, 
and many mouks and pastors had never seen one. Prior 
to the publication of Erasmus’ Greek Testament, in 1519, 
it was impossible to procure a Greek version of the Gos- 
pels in all Germany. Luther knew only parts of the Bible 
—passages from the Gospels and Epistles — up to his twen- 
tieth year, when he first discovered a complete copy of the 
Scriptures in the monastery at Erfurt, and threw himself 
into its study with all the energy of his mighty nature. 


Even where the Scriptures were read, their sense was 


buried under the enormous accumulation of scholastic lore 
and the allegorical and sophistical methods of interpretation 
common to that day. Of this, Luther himself gives strik- 
ing testimony in his first essay in authorship, the Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, prepared for publication in 1516.  Al- 
though at this time he had freed himself from the fetters 
of the scholastic learning, which held so many minds captive 
in his day, we here find him still adhering to the reigning 
methods of Scripture exegesis. The opening words of the 
Psalter, “ Blessed is the man,” etc., signify to him, literally, 
Jesus did not condemn himself, as was the evil habit of the 
Jews; allegorically, the Church was not agreed with the 
evil lusts of the unbelievers; and, tropically, the Spirit will 
not be at one with the flesh. The word “ Jerusalem” signi- 
fies, allegorically, the good; tropologically, virtue; anagogi- 
cally, rewards. The word “ Babylon” signifies, allegorically, 
the bad; tropologically, vice; anagogically, punishments. 
Mount Zion signifies, historically, the land of Canaan; alle- 
gorically, the Jewish Church ; tropically, the Pharisaic self- 
righteousness in the same; anagogically, the coming glory 
of the flesh. In his remarks on another Psalm, he teaches 
4 
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that this Psalm treats, according to the letter, of Christ; 
allegorically, of the Church and the tyrants who pursue it; 
tropologically, it is directed against the sinful flesh, the 
world, and the devil; and, from a common-sense point of 
view, it may be understood to refer to David. The growing 
insight of the great reformer soon showed him the baseless- 
ness and absurdity of this symbolical method. In his Table- 
Talk, he tells us that, while still a monk, he was a mas- 
ter in the art of spiritual interpretation, and allegorized 
the whole Scripture. ‘Now, I have learned by experience; 
and my best and only art is tradere Scripturam simplict 
sensu.” 


To such a low estate had the Bible fallen in Luther’s day.  — 


Already, however, there were signs of a great intellectual 
and moral awakening among the German people. “ When 
Learning fled from the cells, she took refuge in the outer 
world.” That great revival of classical studies, of secular 
science and free thought, called the Humanistic movement, 
together with the invention of printing and the establish- 
ment of the German universities (Prague, 1348, Vienna, 
1365, Heidelberg, 1886, Wittenberg, 1502), mediated the 
return of knowledge and enlightenment from their long 
. exile. In vain did scholastic learning and ecclesiastical 
authority set themselves in opposition to this movement. A 
revival of classical and Oriental studies took place, so gen- 


eral and enthusiastic that some feared with Erasmus that it 


would result in bringing back the ancient paganism. ) The 
result of these classical and critical studies soon became 
apparent in the increased attention paid to the Scriptures. 
Hitherto, the Vulgate had been the chief, if not sole, 
authority of the Church; but eminent Orientalists, like 
John Reuchlin (7 1522), pointed out its manifold errors of 
translation, and even falsifications of the original text. Of 
still greater influence in destroying the exceptional esteem 
with which the Vulgate had been regarded were the critical 
labors of Erasmus of Rotterdam. The wide-spread discon- 
tent with the corrupt’ and scandalous practices of the 
Roman clergy, and the tyrannical course of the papacy 
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in setting itself in opposition to the national aspirations of 
the German people, turned the minds of men with increas- 
ing interest toward the historical sources of Christianity. 

About the beginning of the fourteenth century there 
accordingly appeared a German version of the Scriptures, 
made from the Latin Vulgate by an unknown author, proba- 
bly an ecclesiastic who feared his Church too much to affix 
his name to his work. ‘This version appeared down to the 
year 1518 in fourteen different editions (at Mayence, Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, etc.), besides three in the Lower Saxon 
dialect. There were also many editions of the Psalms, Gos- 
pels, and other separate books. All these editions follow 
one and the same text, with more or less corrections and 

dialectic variations. The translation is made in slavish con- 
-formity with the Latin, and with not infrequent gross mis- 
reading of the original. Couched in a barbarous Latinized 
German, this version attained to but a limited circulation, 
and did not exert any noteworthy influence. 

The wide-spread agitation of that age finally assumed a 
more’ positive character in the Protestant Reformation, 
whose first constructive and foundation-laying work was the 
translation into the vernacular of the Bible, to which the 
reformers appealed as their authority and on which they 
rested their faith. In 1521, Martin Luther gave the first 
part of his German Bible to the world, perhaps the most 
important religious and literary event since the- original 
writings of the New Testament were brought forth by the 
Christian consciousness. 

.The circumstances under which this translation was be- 
gun form one of the most interesting episodes in the labori- 
ous and dramatic life of Luther. The story of his arrest 
and friendly detention at the Wartburg is a familiar one. — 
It was in the retirement of this Patmos, as he loved to call 
it, that Luther planned and began his translation, whose 
preparation had for some time been on his mind. His cour- 
age and self-dependence in undertaking a work of such mag- 
nitude with so few facilities and literary resources awaken 
admiration. There was no library at the Wartburg, and no 
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scholarly friends at hand to assist him. He had only the 
original Greek, the Vulgate, and a lexicon or two; and yet 
in a few months, between November, 1521, and the fol- 
lowing March, his version of the New Testament was com- 
pleted. 

In order to make his labors immediately available, he pub- 
lished by instalments the various parts of the New Testa- 
ment as speedily as they were rendered into the German. 
In 1522, he returned to Wittenberg, and with the valuable 
aid of Melanchthon revised the entire work, which was pub- 
lished in folio in September of the same year. The library 
at Wittenberg contains this original edition. The work- 
appeared without the name of either author or printer, the 
price being one and a half florins, equal to seven or eight 
dollars at our present valuation. Even at this compara- 
tively high price, this first edition was soon exhausted, and 
a second was issued three months later. 

The Old Testament next appeared in similar instalments, 
beginning in 1523 with the Pentateuch, and ending with the 
Apocrypha. In 1534, the work was completed, and the 
Bible published as a whole. Thus, in the comparatively 
short space of twelve years, years crowded with other im- 
portant labors, this great work was successfully brought 
to an end. It should be remembered that during all this 
time Luther filled his position as professor at Wittenberg, 
preached regularly and sometimes two or three times a 
day, conducted exciting controversies at home and abroad, 
wrote the two catechisms which bear his name and other 
tracts and books, visited churches and schools, and went on 
long and arduous journeys. At times, he was so over- 
whelmed with public and private business that, to secure 
time for his beloved task, he was compelled to shut him- 
self up in his room. In this wise, we are told, he worked 
for three days on the twenty-second psalm, concealed in his 
solitary study. His poor wife sought him everywhere. In 
vain she knocked at his door. At length, her anxiety 
became too great to be borne any longer. She had the 
locksmith come and force the door of his room. There, 
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deeply absorbed in thought, sat the earnest student of the 
Word. Near him on the table was a little bread and salt, 
his only nourishment. In reply to her tender reproaches, 
he made answer only, “ Didst thou think I was engaged 
in something bad?” and pointed to the twenty-second 
psaln. 

Never has a book met with a more enthusiastic reception. 
The time was ripe for its appearance. The Latin was fall- 
ing into disuse. The people were eager to read the Script- 
ures for themselves. The growing national feeling appreci- 
ated the honor done the native idiom. The press of that 
day, largely controlled by Luther’s adherents, issued the 
work with unusual accuracy and elegance. The distin- 
guished painters Albert Diirer and Lucas Kranach contrib- 
uted ornamental designs and arabesques to it. The re- 
prints at Augsburg, Strasburg, Basle, etc., ‘were very 
numerous. Luther warned the public against such re- 
prints, not from any interested motive,—for he never took 
any recompense for his work,—but because of the errors 
they contained. Up to the year 1543 there were issued 
seventeen original editions of the New Testament and 
fifty-two reprints. Luther lived to see ten original edi- 
tions of his entire German Bible. That of the year 1545 
was the last one he corrected. / A noble variorum edition, 
based on this final revision by his hand, was published in 
seven volumes at Halle in 1845-1855 by Bindseil and 
Niemayer. 

In his arrangement of the canon, Luther usually followed | 
the order of the books and chapters given in the Vulgate, 
but with important exceptions. He gave some parallel 
readings and glosses, in which controversial questions were 
disposed of; but, in later issues, these were left out. He also 
wrote prefaces for the whole work, as well as for each book 
separately. Of these, his introduction to the Psalms has an 
enduring value and beauty. A peculiarity of the original 
editions is that all words denoting an evil quality are begun 
with a Roman capital letter, while all words which stand for 

“good qualities are printed with the usual German initial. 
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This was, however, an affectation of the printer, a kind 
of typographical polemic against Rome, which displeased 
Luther, and which was afterward dropped. 


We leave this part of our topic to dwell upon the plan | 


and methods pursued by Luther in his translation. He used 
as the basis of his work the Brescian edition of the Old Tes- 
tament of 1494 (his copy is still preserved in Berlin), and 
consulted also the Septuagint Vulgate and other Latin ver- 
sions, while for the New Testament he followed Erasmus’ 
Greek text of 1519, with occasional references to the Vul- 


gate. The famous Polyglot. Bible of Cardinal Ximenes of . 


Alcala he doubtless also availed himself of. Hopf counts up 
thirteen works which were made use of by Luther in pre- 
paring his translation. The credit of this great performance 
belongs alone to Luther, although he received many valua- 
ble suggestions and much assistance from his learned friends 
and coadjutors, Melanchthon, Spalatin, Creuziger, Justus 
Jonas, Amsdorf, and others. How highly he rated Melanch- 
thon’s scholarship his Zadle-Talk informs us. It was, indeed, 
from the time of the former’s appointment as Greek profes- 
sor at Wittenberg that Luther studied that language. He- 
brew he had studied before he undertook the Greek, with 
Aurogallus and others; and he possessed a considerable pro- 
ficiency init for that day. As a translator, he had no model 
to guide him. At first, he was rather literal in his render- 
ings, but, with increased experience, acquired more confi- 
dence and freedom, until gradually he had worked out fixed 
principles of interpretation, and. adhered to them with 
fidelity. He seems to have favored the free mode of trans- 
lation. His later revisions, too, were usually in the inter- 
est of a freer rendering. Much information on this point 
is given us by his Swmmarien tiber den Psalter und 
Ursachen des Dolmetschens, and especially in a very inter- 
esting letter, “ Vom Dolmetschen” (1530),—“ Concerning 
‘ Interpretation,’— from which we translate the ensuing pas- 
sages, which sufficiently explain the principles: according to 
which he worked: “ All schoolmasters teach that the sense 
should not follow upon and serve the words, but the words 
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upon the sense.” ‘He who would speak German must not 
follow the structure of the Hebrew words, but must look to 
it how the Hebrew man is to be understood, that he may 
comprehend the sense, and think how the German man 
would speak in sucha case. If he now has the German, 
he may let go the Hebrew words, and freely utter their 
sense to the best of his ability.” 

Again, he writes in his letter, “Concerning Interpreta- 
tion’: “I have not desired to speak Latin or Greek, but 
German.... Thus, the greeting of Mary by the angel has 
heretofore been badly rendered in German: ‘Be thou greeted 
‘Mary, full of mercies.’ Now, tell me, is this good German? 
Where speaks the German man so? He will think of a keg 
full of beer or a purse full of money. I have therefore Ger- 
manized it,—‘Thou gracious One’ (Du Holdselige); and, 
if I had made use of the best German, I should have ren- 
dered it, ‘God greet thee, thou dear Mary!’ for that is 
what the angel meant to say, and so he would have spoken, 
if he had desired to greet her in German.” 

In his desire to present a clear and readable version, he 
did not, however, lose sight of the importance of a faithful 
rendering of the original text; for he adds: “I have not 
allowed the letter to pass all too easily either, but together 
with my assistants have seen to it that wherever any im- 
portance attached to a word the literal sense was retained. 
Thus, in John vi., 27, ‘This one hath God the Father sealed,’ 
it would perhaps have been better German to say, ‘This one 
God the Father hath set a mark upon (gezeichnet),’ or ‘God 
means this one.’ But I preferred rather to abate the Ger- 
man than give up the literal sense of the word.” In this 
way, he is often at pains to preserve the local Hebrew color- 
ing; and many Hebrew words have through Luther’s Bible 
been transferred to the German language. Perhaps his 
merit largely consists in the happy medium he preserved 
between these two extremes of literalism and freedom. A 
high conception was his of the qualities required in a com- 
petent interpreter of the Scripture. “Interpretation is not 
the art of every one: it requires a truly pious, faithful, in- 
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dustrious, reverent, Christian, learned, experienced, and 
practised heart.” ‘“ The Spirit of God must be the master 
and preceptor who teaches us.” We know how constantly 
and fervently Luther invoked the Holy Spirit, and with 
what reverence he approached his task of translation. 
This religious consecration, added to his tremendous and 
persistent energy, enabled him to overcome obstacles which 


would have daunted any other than the indomitable nature ~ 


of Luther. In translating the Old Testament, the difficul- 
ties in the way of a clear rendering were particularly great, 
since he possessed but a moderate knowledge of Hebrew, 
and could receive little help from the deficient Oriental 
scholarship of that age. But he shall speak for himself: 
“ We are at work now,” he writes his friend Wenceslaus 
Link, “on the prophets, turning them into German. Deus! 
what a hard and vexatious task it is to compel the Hebrew 
writers to speak German! How they struggle against it, 
and will not leave their Hebrew ways at all to follow after 
the barbarous German! It is as if the nightingale should 
forsake her lovely melody and sing like the cuckoo.” 
in his preface to the Pentateuch, he writes: “I pray all my 
readers to help me obtain from God that I complete this 
work. For I freely acknowledge that I have undertaken 
too much, especially in attempting to render the Old Testa- 
ment into German. For the knowledge of Hebrew is fallen 
to too low an estate, so.that even the Jews themselves know 
little enough about it; and their glosses, as I have experi- 
enced, are worthy of little trust.” In his letter “Concerning 
Interpretation,” he unburdens himself in this wise: “ What 
art, painstaking, and labor interpretation demands, I have 
well experienced. .. . It frequently happened that we sought 
and inquired fourteen days, three and four weeks, for a 
single word; and even then did not find it. In Job, we 
worked thus,—M. Philip (Melanchthon), Aurogallus, and 
I,—and sometimes in four days could hardly shape three 
lines. Dearest, now that it is put into German and com- 
pleted, any one can read and master it. One may now run 
over three or four pages, and not once be brought to a halt, 
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but not become aware what blocks and stumps have lain 
there, since he now walks over it as over a planed board, 
while we sweated and fretted before we could clear away 
such blocks and stumps. It is easy ploughing, when the 
field has been cleared.” 

But it was not only the Hebrew language which tested the 
patience and abilities of Luther. His own native tongue 
presented still more formidable obstacles to the successful 
accomplishment of his task. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the German ‘tongue was divided into many dif- 
ferent dialects, and had no definite form. The spoken idiom 
‘was clumsy, meagre, and harsh. The spelling was arbitrary 
and defective, many consonants being heaped together. The 
use of Latin by the clergy and the educated had induced 
corruptions and barbarous compounds. It was thought more 
creditable to write medium Latin than good German. Eras- 
mus even blamed Luther for using the native idiom, because 
it might injuriously affect the Latin. Luther himself com- 
plains: “I thought myself learned, and also know myself to 
be more learned than all the sophists of the University, by 
the grace of God. But now I see that I do not even know 
my own German tongue. I have until now seen no book or 
letter which was couched in the right kind of German. No 
one cares to speak correct German.” 

There had been little or no development of the lan- 
guage by the efforts of previous writers, there existed no 
national literature, and, properly speaking, there was no 
written language. It therefore became necessary for Lu- 
ther not only to interpret the difficult and frequently ob- 
secure diction from which he translated, but also to create 
the idiom into which he translated. The fine ‘literary 
instinct and practical genius of Luther accomplished this 
task in a manner which will remain an enduring testimony 
to his superlative abilities as a linguist and writer, and 
which was fraught with transcendent importance to the 
German nationality, language, and literature. 

In employing the German tongue, everybody spoke in one 
or the other of the innumerable dialects which were current 
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in that day. Luther informs us that Saxons and Suabians 
often could not understand each other’s idiom. For this 
reason, the Imperial Court, in its transactions with the Ger- 
man nation, employed the so-called High-German, or Meissner 
dialect, which had been made use of in the documents and 
public business of the chancery of the Electorate of Saxony. 
In this way, a common and more or less authoritative idiom 
had gradually arisen in contrast with the local dialects. 
But it was as yet only the language of diplomatic inter- 
course and administrative affairs, dry, formal, and meagre. 
It was the surpassing merit of Luther that he seized upon 
this High-German idiom as the basis of his new literary lan- 
guage. He incorporated into it many of the good features 
of the other dialects with which his frequent travels and 
sojourns in other parts of the country had made him ac- 
quainted, together with many abstract terms with which his 
favorite mystics, Suso, Tauler, and others, had enriched their 
mother speech and the materials furnished by the legends, 
chronicles, ballads, and other folk-lore. Thus, by a bold 
stroke of genius, Luther fixed the wavering German tongue; 
and by degrees, through his Bible translation and other 
German writings in particular, there was formed a language 
which became the written and finally the spoken idiom of 
all cultivated Germans. This service of Luther cannot 
easily be overestimated. He not only formed the language, 
but excelled in writing it. His works remain masterpieces 
of their kind, and an imperishable source of literary reju- 
venation to the authors of a later age. One of the most 
competent authorities on this subject, Jacob Grimm, says in 
the introduction to his German grammar: “ Luther’s lan- 
guage, because of its noble, almost astonishing purity, as 
well as its tremendous influence, must be considered as the 
kernel and basis of the new High-German speech deposit, 
from which we have departed but slightly down to the pres- 
ent day, and usually with a loss in force and expressiveness. 
One may indeed characterize this new High-German as the 
Protestant dialect, by whose freedom-exhaling atmosphere 
poets and writers of Catholic faith, unconsciously to them- 
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selves, have long since been overpowered. Our language, 
in the irresistible course of things, has declined in its articu- 
date relations and its forms; but for that which nourished 
and rejuvenated its spirit and form and, finally, has quick- 
ened into life the blossoms of new poesy, we have to thank 
no one more than Luther.” Similar tributes have been 
uttered by great writers like Leibnitz, Klopstock, and 
Herder. Lessing avowedly formed his vigorous and delight- 
ful German style in needed protest against the linguistic 
and literary decadence induced by the supremacy of the 
French tongue and models in Germany at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, through an admiring study and. 
return to the idiomatic purity and robustness of Luther’s 


German prose. The great reformer thus became for a 


second time the literary redeemer of his countrymen. 
Luther had said, “I was born for my Germans, and will 
serve them”; and nobly did he redeem his promise. It was 
his aim to place his Bible within the comprehension as well 
as the reach of all. “I am anxious,” he wrote to a friend, 
“to avoid all new words and court phrases. To be under- 
stood by the people, one must use the simplest and common- 
est language, attending, however, to purity and precision.” 
“One must inquire of the mother in the home, the children 
in the street, the common man in the market-place, and ob- 
serve how they speak, and accordingly must one translate 
it: then, they will understand it, and comprehend that one 
speaks German with them.” To qualify himself for such a 
task, Luther would spend hours in the market-place, listen- 
ing to the talk of the common people, studying their modes 
of expressing themselves, and trying to make the spirit of 
their language his own. The result is seen in the popular 
words which he introduces into his version in preference to 
more elegant ones. Such are vernehmen for merken, ver- 
stehen for begreifen, fressen, saufen, Buben for Knaben, 
kriegen, Spielmann, Sterngucker, Pfaffe (priest, in the 
contemptuous sense of that day), and many others, in- 


_stanced in Wetzel’s work on the language of Luther’s ver- 
-sion. In his construction also, he sought the popular 
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form. He rendered the names of all weights, measures, 
and coins by their German equivalents, as penny, bushel, 


ton, etc. The ten talents of the parable he calls ten. 


pounds. In order properly to designate the precious stones 
mentioned in Revelations xxi., he applied for permission to 
view the jewels of the Duke. He inquired carefully con- 
cerning the names of fishes, birds, and animals which occur 
in the text. This did not secure him from making a num- 
ber of mistakes in natural history in his translation, as when 
he describes the stork as laying her eggs in the sand (Job 
xxxix., 13), or makes the rocks a refuge for the chamois 
( Gemsbock) instead of the conies. On one occasion, when 
he was about to render into German those chapters which 
treat of the Levitical sacrifices, he attended the killing of 
a sheep, and carefully inquired of the butchers concerning 
its anatomy and the popular terms for its various organs. 
Together with Melanchthon, Aurogallus, and other scholars 
and people, he went out before the Elster gate at Witten- 
berg, to visit a well there, that he might better transport 
himself to the scene of Christ’s conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. 

In all, we are impressed with the profound earnestness and 
painstaking care of the man in producing this work, of 


whose vast significance in a literary, political, and religious - 


sense he could have had no adequate idea. His interest did 
not relax or his labors cease after the publication of his ver- 
sion. Each succeeding edition bears evidence of the untir- 
ing industry and conscientious care with which he revised, 
altered, and improved his original translation. In the 
library at Jena are copies of his Old and New Testaments, 
with emendations and corrections in his own hand. The 
Latinized words are replaced by better German ones, 
clumsy renderings like (Psalm xxiii.) ‘Thou makest my 
head fat with oil” are given a more just and refined form, 
“Thou anointest (salbest) my head with oil.” He 
continued to inquire diligently of all Greek and Hebrew 
scholars, carefully noting for future reference any new 
word or felicitous rendering which might be suggested to 


~ 
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him. Mathesius, a pupil and inmate of his house, has 
given a pleasant picture of the great reformer engaged in 
this work. He tells us: “ As the Son of God had promised 
to be wherever two or three might be assembled in his 
name, Dr. Martin Luther resolved to institute a species of 
Sanhedrim composed of the best scholars available, who 
met every week for a few hours before the evening meal 
in his rooms. Dr. Luther came into the consistory with 
the Vulgate and his new German Bible, not forgetting also 
the Hebrew text. Dr. Philip (Melanchthon) brought 
with him the Greek text; Dr. Creuziger, the Chaldee Bible 
in addition to the Hebrew. Dr. Pommer was wont to have 
a Latin text for himself, in which he was well versed. 
The professors had with them their Rabbins. Previously, 
each one had prepared himself upon the passages they were 
to consider, and had looked over Greek and Latin as well 
as Jewish interpretations of it. Thereupon, the president 
propounded a text, and let the word go round and heard 
what’ each had to say upon it either concerning the nature 
of the language or its interpretation.” 

A work of such signal merit, and so profoundly affecting 
the religious and social questions of that day, was not 
allowed to pass unchallenged by the ecclesiastical party. 
Luther’s version was immediately, and bitterly attacked 
by various Catholic critics, who pretended to find — and, 
in some cases, no doubt did find—numerous errors and 
faults in his work. Dr. Emser, his determined opponent, 
wrote a work entitled On what Grounds Luther's Trans- 
lation has been Forbidden to the Common Man, which was 
published at Leipzig in 1523. In it, he brands Luther as 
a heretic and falsifier of the text. He admits its excel- 
lent German, but says he has found fourteen hundred heret- 
ical errors in the work. Hardly less severe in their adverse 


_ criticisms and denunciations were Dr. Eck, Wicelius, and 


others of the clergy. King Henry VIII. of England wrote 
to the Elector Frederick and Dukes John and George, beg- 
ging them to put an end to Luther’s translation, since it 


' were dangerous if the people read his falsified version. 
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Most of their attacks upon him were based upon, his de- 
partures from the Vulgate, which in many places interprets 
the Scripture favorably to the Catholic interest. | Luther 
was neither surprised nor dismayed at this opposition. “TI 
have, from the beginning,” he says, “ considered well that I 
should easier find ten thousand to find fault with my work 
than one who would do the twentieth part after me. If 
any one is so very learned beyond me, let him undertake 
to translate the whole Bible, and tell me after that what he 
can do. If he does it better, why should not his work be 
preferred to mine?... This I can testify with a good con- 
science, that I have shown my greatest fidelity and industry 
in it, and never had a false thought; nor have I sought or 
taken a penny for it. I did not aim to find my reward in 
itin that wise,— that God my Lord knows,— but have done 
it for the use of the dear Christians, and in honor of One 
who sitteth above.” 

The controversy raged furiously for some time longer. 
Luther and his friends vigorously defended his translation, 
and, as was the prevailing fashion between disputants in 
that day, repaid abuse with abuse, and invective with in- 
vective. But the striking merits of the reformer’s version 
and the general sympathy and support of the people made 
his triumph complete. _The Catholic party were defeated 
in their attempts to discredit the new German Bible, and 
soon found it necessary, in order to preserve their own au- 
thority, to follow the example of the man they so vindic- 
tively denounced, and give the Bible to the laity. Unable 
to compete with Luther’s version, with characteristic un- 
scrupulousness; they stole it, and passed it off for their own. 
Making some slight changes in the phraseology and a few 
emendations according to the Vulgate, they issued it as a 
new and correct version of the Bible. This was the case 
with the edition of Emser, and, to a great extent also, with 
the later versions of Eck and- Dietenberger. Luther, while 
indignant at the injustice and deception of which his oppo- 
nents were guilty, does not conceal his satisfaction at hav- 
ing taught them how to speak German, and compelled them 
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to assist him in circulating the Scriptures among the peo- 
ple. While resisting their attacks, he nevertheless did not 
fail to profit by their criticisms, as well as by those. made in 
Protestant circles. Many passages and expressions had 
doubtless been wrongly translated by him, especially in the 
Old Testament. Melanchthon was against some of his 
renderings ; among others, the famous passage in Job xix., 
25,— “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” etc. Later critics, 
such as Schott, Meyer, Bengel, Stier, and De Wette, find 
numerous errors and misreadings of the original text, which 
to some extent. have been corrected in subsequent editions. 
While striving for a pure German, he had sometimes intro- 
duced Latin words, as Artikel, Creatur, Exempel, Historia, 
Lection, Poet, Rumor, studiren. But these are now incor- 
porated into the German language. In Acts xvii., 22, he 
translates, like our English received version, “too supersti- 
tious.” Gen. xlix., 6, however, rendered in our version, 
“they digged down a wall,” Luther, with truer understand- 
ing, interprets, “they spoiled oxen.” He uses different gen- 
ders for the same word, and takes liberties with the con- 
struction; but this the use of language in his day will often 
excuse. In the Epistles of Paul, the sense is not always 
_ rightly conceived, and sometimes dogmatic considerations 
are permitted to color his rendering, as in Cor. x.,5; Rom. 
iii., 28; Eph. ii., 3; iii.,15 and 19. Yet. the interpolated pas- 
sage, I. John v., 7, concerning the three that bear witness in 
heaven, Luther rejected, with the comment that it seemed 
to have been introduced into the original text by some 
later hand, and directed against the Arians, but “not very 
fittingly.” It is discreditable to the German Bible societies 
that in their editions of Luther’s Bible it should have been 
reinserted, with Luther’s derogatory criticism omitted. 

In general, however, such imperfections must be ascribed 
to the deficient scholarship of Luther’s day rather than to 
any doctrinal prepossession or want of exegetical ability on 
his part. 

Whatever deficiencies he may have had as a philologist, he 
possessed two undoubted qualifications for his task: an un- 
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usual exegetical talent, enabling him to catch the very spirit 
of the writer he interpreted; and a complete mastery of the 
German language, which enabled him to reproduce that spirit 
in his own version. If it be a true dictum which tells us 
that a translator should be equal to the writer he interprets, 
then Luther certainly approached closely to that ideal. 


The distinction between poetry and prose, between the his- . 


torical, the narrative, and the prophetic portions of the 
work, is observed with rare insight and fidelity. With a 


delicate ear, the music-loving monk has preserved the nice: 


modulations and shadings of words and phrases which per- 


~~ 


tain to the original tongues. The hymnical character of © 
the Psalms, the simplicity of the gospel story, the Oriental 


glow of the Song of Solomon, the personal, colloquial dis- 
course of the Pauline Epistles, are all reproduced with — 


matchless skill. Fine descriptions of nature are given in- 


his rendering of the forty-second and one hundredth and - 


fourth psalms. In Gen. xxxiil., 8-20, and Job xxxix., 19-30, | . 


we are treated to a lively form of narrative. The terseness 
and strength of such passages as Gen. i., 1-9 and Ps. xxxiii., 
)-12, awaken admiration. His felicitous use of particles to 


help his minuter shading of expression, as ja, je, denn, doch, | 


allein, and etwa, his proneness to alliteration, “heilig und 
hehr ist sein Name,” “gute Gaben geben” (give good gifts), 
and striking catch-words, “schlecht und recht,” “rath und 
that,” “ligen und triigen,” have been pointed out by critics. 
The rhythmical quality of his translation, which in poetic 
passages, like the Song of Moses, the fifth chapter of Job, or 
the seventy-seventh psalm, assumes an almost metrical char- 
acter, makes his Bible an exceedingly noble book to read 


aloud. The incidental coarseness of expression is partly 
due to his century and partly pertains to the original. His © 


vocabulary is rich and varied. There is a certain vitality 
and sinewy strength in his style, which easily distinguishes 


it among a thousand. And this leads us to speak of a third — 


element, which enters largely into his translation; and that 
is the personality of the man himself. It is not only the 


Hebrew Bible, the German Bible, but Luther’s Bible. This" 


hl 
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does not, however, obtrude itself unpleasantly. The Church 
historian, Hagenbach, dwelling on this point, says, “ Luther 
lived so entirely in and with the Bible, was so bound up in 
its methods of thought and expression, that he, as it were, 
repeated it in himself, and thus imparted not only to him- 
self, but to the whole character of the language and of the 
people, a Biblical stamp.” 

_ The influence of Luther’s Bible on his own and succeed- 
ing generations is probably unequalled by that of any other 
literary work which has ever been produced. It was largely 
- instrumental in assuring the cause of the Reformation, and 
became a higher spiritual bond of union between Protest- 
ants in Germany amid all the diversities of sect and creed. 
Its influence on other versions and religious circles was 
. very notable. The Swiss Bible of Leo Judah (1580-34) was 
-avowedly based on it. The Dutch, Flemish, Danish, Swed- 
ish, Bohemian, Russian, and other versions of Northern 
Europe were either direct translations from Luther’s or else 
prepared from it. It largely affected the French and even 
the Spanish and Italian translations. The English transla- 
tor, Tyndale, spent much of his painful exile of thirteen 
years in Germany in close intimacy with Luther and his fel- 
low reformers. He was a scholar of independent resources ; 
yet his. first issue of the New Testament in English, pub- 
lished at Worms in 1526, as well as his later Old Testament, 
give evidence of his indebtedness to Luther. The translators 
‘under King James, a century later, were in turn largely in- 
fluenced by Tyndale’s version. The text they published 
largely reproduces that of Tyndale, especially in the New 
Testament. It may thus be affirmed that something of 
Luther’s spirit and characteristic renderings has passed over 
into our present received English version. 

The large share the new German Bible had in fixing and 
developing the language has already been referred to. Its 
greatest service, however, was a moral and religious one,— 

to bring home to the popular heart and conscience the pre- 

cept, example, warning, and appeal of the Biblical story. It 

is in this sense that the philosopher Hegel says of it: “ The 
6 
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translation which Luther made of the Bible has been of 
incalculable value for the German people. The latter has 
obtained through it a people’s book ( Volksbuch) such as no 
Catholic nation of the world possesses. ... The Bible is the 
means of salvation against all spiritual slavery.” Goethe, in 
an oft-quoted passage, bears similar testimony; and Cousin 
laments that a similar service was not done the French 
nation in the sixteenth century for its moral and religious 
upbuilding. uP 

Concerning the later fortunes of this book, it is to be 
noted that it remains to this day in active use, the received 
version of the German people. In the course of the cen- 
turies, it has undergone considerable revision, yet not to the 
extent which is demanded both by the advanced scholar- 
ship and the linguistic changes in the German tongue which | 
characterize our day. Bibliolatry had erected it into a 
sort of Protestant Vulgate; and when A..H. Francke, of 
Halle, in 1695, in his Observationes Biblicae, mildly and 
modestly called attention to certain errors in the work, it 
created a great excitement, and he was overwhelmed with 
censure and abuse. Later critics, however, both orthodox 
and radical, repeated and intensified these earlier criticisms. 
Various revisions were made, and the translator’s orthog- 
raphy and construction improved and modernized. New and 
excellent versions of the Bible by Meyer, Stier, Bunsen, and 
De Wette have great and, from a philological and critical 
point of view, superior merit to Luther’s. But they lack 
that indefinable charm, that enduring vitality, that personal 
and historical quality which inhere in the work of the great 
reformer, and have never been able to displace it in the 
popular affection and use. The German Bible societies © 
have since 1717 distributed many million copies of this ver- 
sion.. In 1863, a commission was appointed by the State 
Churches of Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, and Wirtemberg, 
in connection with the Bible societies, to make a complete 
revision of Luther’s Bible. Among its more prominent 
members were the scholars and theologians Nitzch, Twes- 
ten, Beyschlag, Meyer, Briickner, Niemann, and Késtlin 
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for the New Testament, and Baur, Delitzsch, Diestel, Dill- 
man, Grimm, Camphausen, and Tholuck for the Old Tes- 
tament. The revised New Testament was published in 
1867. The Old Testament revision, begun in 1870, has also 
since appeared. While an undoubted improvement on pre- 
vious editions, the work of change and correction seems to 
have been performed too timidly and sparingly, and the 


labors of the commission have been severely criticised by 


the rationalistic and liberal schools of theology. Aside from 
questions of philology and interpretation, its German is 
condemned as still too archaic and clumsy. The great fluc- 
tuations and changes in the spoken and written language 
since Luther's day are pointed out; and it is demanded that 
no mistaken reverence for the letter shall prevent the free 


_ course of the spirit of the great reformer, but that such 


alterations shall be made as will make the language of his 
Bible once more the speech of the mother in the home, the 
children in the street, and the man in the market-place,— 
the dear familiar idiom of the German people. When this 
is done, this noble book will again assert its inspiring and 
fructifying power over the centuries, and remain, as one has 
happily said, ‘the grandest memorial of the original mar- 


_ riage of the Christian with the German consciousness.” 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


_THE_SUPREMACY OF MRS! BROWNING. 


The growing intéyest in the study of the works of Robert 
rowning draws the wind of the literary student to the days 
hen our earth was hallowed by the presence of his gifted 
ife. : 
ye little more than‘twenty years since Her death, the 
idea has been steadily growi j 
realm of literature, united 
drously sweet purity at the shrine of womanhood, It her to 
the highest pinnacle that a woman has reached thu far in 
the history of-humanity. 
Sappho touched heights in artisti 


Adin legends of her life-story fail to reveal the great woman 
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eorge Sand, in the lower realm of prose, showed p 


nation ;\but while George Sand, the artist, will live, 
Dudevant, the woman, will be forgotten. i 

ae Staél revolved in a larger earthlygorbit than 
Mrs. Browntag; but, in the midst of her brightest revolu- 
tions, she sorrdwed that she failed to attain unto the know- 


ments. % 

If pure poetry is the highest expressiogf of the soul’s riches, 
and subjective love the king of subjects, then even the gen- 
ius of George Eliot must give way toAhat of Mrs. Browning. 
George Eliot peered more minutelyfand perhaps saw deeper 
into great philosophical secketg’; but the negations of 
the thought which entered int® her life-experience never 
could have brought forth, at tle end, as a deep reality, the 
words “It is beautiful,” whigl e so sweetly from Mrs. 
Browning, as the last, supréme moment of earth’s ecstatic 
vision melted into that of Heaven. 

George Eliot’s magnifigent mental vision went beyond the 
cross rather than to it. Mrs. Browning, 
ion to that, saw bettey’ than she knew; for\the light arising 
from it revealed tof her the most glorious ideal and the 
largest hopes possible for humanity, and at the same time, 
by reflection, mage clearer the darker ages whép man lived 
in its propheticf/meanings. She could revel in the classical 
atmosphere of Greece, breathe in and give forth \ts fresh, 
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CONCENTRATION.* 
C. W. WENDTE. 
“One thing I do.’ —PAslippians, iii., 13. 


It was my fortune once to know an interesting family, two 
members of which especially drew my attention and gave 
me food for thought. One of these, the eldest son, a clever, 
joyous-hearted fellow, was what the world calls ‘a universal 
genius.” He had a wonderful knack for mechanical contriv- 
ance; he was handy with rifle and oar, he played tastefully on 
the violin, he sang with expression, and, two of his paintings 
hung on the Academy’s wall. And yet, in spite of all this 
native cleverness, he accomplished little or nothing in life. It 
was really touching to hear his mother, after extolling his many 
good qualities, and dwelling with pardonable pride upon his 
manifold gifts, nevertheless add with a sigh, ‘* Ah! if he would 
only settle down into some continuous and permanent work.” 
That confession of maternal solicitude revealed the whole story 
of an unstable character and an aimless life. 

The younger son, meanwhile, was looked upon as little better 
than adunce. Unattractive in person and seemingly dull in 
mind, he received but a slight share of parental notice, and 
gave little promise for the future. And yet, to-day, through 
persistent application to a particular line of business, he has 
already far eclipsed his more brilliant brother, and bids fair to 
achieve a great and lasting success. 

No doubt, my friends, your own experience will furnish 
parallel instances of this kind, and will bear me out in the 
assertion that the secret of success in life lies not so much in 
brilliant gifts and favoring circumstances as in concentration of 
power, and singleness of purpose. 

Indeed, genius itself has been resolved into a higher quality 
of attention—the ability to concentrate all the mental powers 


upon one object, and to will aside all distracting influences that 


would disturb this intense contemplation. What, for example, 
is the difference between an average mind and the reflective 


* A discourse delivered Sunday, May 26th, 1872, by Rey. C. W. Wendte, pastor of the Fourth 
Unitarian Church, 
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capacity of ,Herbert Spencer or John Stuart Mill? Simply that 
the latter without fatigue can carry on a more continuous train 
of thought, or, in other words, are capable of more continuous 
attention. Every chain of reasoning is composed of many inter- 
mediate and connecting links. The untrained mind is able to 
carry a certain number of these, but soon the brain grows 
weary, other influences are allowed to enter and distract us, 
and we break off the thread of our argument. Now, the 
philosopher must tread the same path to the attainment of knowl- 
edge ; but he is capable of more steps than we, and carries his 
inferences to their logical conclusion. Here, then i is a difference 
in degree and not in quality. Atte 

Said Sir Isaac N ewton, when they complinentem him on his 
genius: “If I have made any brilliant discoveries it is more 
owing to patient attention than to any other talent. I keep 
the subject constantly before me, and wait till the first dawnings 
open slowly, little by little, into a full and clear light.” 

Kepler tells us of his astronomical studies : ‘¢ Diligent thought 
in these things was the occasion of still further thinking ; until 
at last I brooded with the whole energy of my mind upon the 
subject.” 

In-thelight-of such examples, our-text,;“*One-thing 1-do,”’ 
becomes.a.fitting motto for the work—of life: It teaches’ the 
superior excellence of concentration, by which I mean that 
quality,of the mind which enables us to direct and confine all 
our powers to one object, until it is thoroughly understood or 
successfully accomplished. This “‘ comprehensive energy,” a 
it has been called, is really of more value in life than the eee 
lavish natural endowment or the most favoring smile of fortune. 

“Horace!” said the teacher of a little New England school 
to one of his pupils, ‘‘ why do you stare so fixedly at the fire- 

lace ?”’ 
R * Please, sir,’ was the embarrassed answer, ‘‘I—I was only 
counting the bricks in thé chimney.” 

How the old school-house rang again with the laughter of 
master and scholars at the absurd reply! Not one of them 
could appreciate the mathematical talent that revealed itself 
even in that simple incident, or detected in that ungainly and 
dull-pated lad, the future chief of American journalism. ,Thus 
many a plodding and commonplace boy, by a wise choice of aim 
and patient persistence in it, has worked his way to position 
and fame, while brilliant, but unbalanced, genius went to the 
wall, 

The philosophers are undecided as yet, whether this power of 
concentration is a separate faculty of the mind, varying in force 
in different individuals, or whether it is mer ely a voluntary act 
—a direction of the will to the object contemplated. How- 
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ever we may account for its origin, we must recognize great 
differences in its manifestations among men. Some persons are 
able to detain their feelings and ideas in their minds, and to 
give them this necessary quality of concentration. They can 
bring all their energies to bear upon the subject before them. 
In conversation, they can talk continuously upon a topic, and 
pass with ease and naturalness to another. ‘I‘heir minds, in their 
comprehensive grasp, may be compared to the burning-glass 
which collects the divergent rays of the sun and brings their 
combined force to bear upon a common center. 

The minds of others may more justly be likened to the sur- 
face of a mirror, on which each thought and emotion is reflect- 
ed and makes a transient impression, but soon melts away to 

4. give place to another. Brilliant sometimes, but never deep, 
witty in spasms, but disconnected and obscure in argument, they 
never take a systematic view of any matter, but flit from topic 
to topic, touching on all points but resting on none; always 

4 vague, faneiful and unsatisfactory. I have known preachers 
¢ whose minds were of this cast; their sermons brilliant as a 

flight of rockets, but you carried away nothing, unless indeed 
it was some unfortunate expression which fell upon you—lhike 
the stick. 

Now, there are moods in which it is pleasant to yield to such | 


“t 


wayward influences—when we would rather be amused than * oy 


ts Létremeed. In the long run, however, nothing is so nourishing, 
- and stimulating too, as direct and continuous thought. 

For my own part, i prefer the poets of simplicity and home- 
ly strength to the incoherent rhapsodies, the thousand disguises 
of word, and conceits of fancy in which so many of our modern 
poets clothe their ideas. Concentration in style best befits 
clearness in thought. Fine illustrations of this quality you may, 
find in the writings of Lord Bacon, Montaigne, Goethe, Carlyle, 
Martineau, and in allytruly great authors. | What triumphs 
Shakspeare won with a few pithy Anglo-Saxon monosyllables ! 
What condensed wisdom in some of Emerson’s oracular sen- 
tences—like._Liehig’s~meat-extract, a spoonful-enough fora 
grown.man. How the terse and simple style of John Stuart 
Mill reveals the sustained logic of his thought! In the light 
of such examples, one turns with disgust from the weak, wishy- 
washy flood of words with which inferior writers seek to hide 
the paucity of their thought. Such performances justify the 

~ Keen satire of Carlyle’s recipe for manufacturing books: ‘* Giv- 
en, a cubic inch of tespectable | Castile soap to be lathered up 
into a puncheon, wine measure.’ 

Concentration alone is power; all dissipation of energy, 
whether of words or works, is weakness. It seems to be an 
established fact in mental science that we can have a distinct 


an 
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notion of as many as six different objects at once, and similarly 
in our lives we can devote ourselves to many different pursuits, 
but not at the maximum of intensity. What we gain in breadth, 
we lose in depth. The wider the range of our simultaneous 
activities, the smaller the soul-power we can devote to each, 
and consequently the less valuable and lasting our impression. 
Apply this to the prevalent habit of aimless and indiscriminate 
reading, and you will see its force. 

Nothing is so dangerous, so absolutely fatal to correct habits 
of thought as our present tendency to superficial and promis- 
cuous study. The temptation to dissipate power in this way 
was never so great as now. The land is flooded with ephem- 
eral publications, whose low cost places them within the reach 
of all, while the best writers of the time are compelled to in- 
fluence the public mind through the columns of the newspaper 
and the magazine. I do not'ignore the benefits of such a gen- 
eral distribution of knowledge, but it certainly has its draw- 
backs also. It seems necessary to read a certain amount of | 
this popular literature, if only ‘to keep up with the age,” as it 
is called. No doubt the average intelligence of the race is in- 
creased, but we pay the cost in the mental confusion and super- 
ficiality which are the usual results of indiscriminate reading. 
The mind can only take in a certain quantity of information at 
any-one time; exceed this amount and mental confusion is the 
consequence. One fact crowds out another, and we rise from 
our morning paper or the last magazine with a sense of weari- 
ness and mental distress. We greatly need a concentrated 
newspaper—the essential facts and nothing more—for studious 
men, at least. 

But this undigested reading not only encourages shallowness 
and unclear thought, it also breeds a dislike for a better kind 
of literature and disqualifies us for thorough and exhaustive 
study. Depend upon it, one good book, well read, is worth 
twenty merely skimmed. We cannot perhaps, follow to the 
letter the suggestion of Ralph Waldo Emerson and * transfer 
our reading day by day from the newspaper to the standard 
authors,” but we can do much by dropping at once and de- 
cisively a great deal of our miscellaneous and desultory read- 
ing, and confining ourselves more and more to those master- 
pieces of literature which contain the concentrated thought 
and feeling of humanity.» ‘‘ The crowds and centuries of books 
are only commentaries ada elucidations, echoes and weakeners 
of the few great voices of the time.” 

What I have thus far said of the value of concentration in 
the realm of thought and study is still more true when you ap- 
ply it to the practical, every-day life of man. Here too, the 
one great evil is dissipation of power. Il] success is far oftener 
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attributable to this cause than to any other. I know some men 
do not have a fair chance in life, but usually if the world doesn’t 
treat men well, it is because they do not behave well to the 
world. ‘The supposed victim of circumstances turns out to be 
the weak tool of his own folly. sind 

God says, ‘“‘ What you are is my gift; what you are=to be- 
come must depend upon yourself.” And yet how many there 
are who misconceive the divine command, and, incapable of 
settling down into any regular plan of work, are content to 
drift helplessly down the stream of life at the mercy of their 
surroundings! Mr:;Micawber,always-unfortunate,- always. im- 
pecunious,-always waiting for “something to-turn up,” is not 
andimaginary..creation-of the novelists —-We-meet-him on State » 
street,-orin-the Chamber.of.Commerce, every day. The diffi- 
culty is constitutional with some men. They constantly lag 
behind in the race of life, and are always hampered by their 
want of foresight, their lack of continuity efxintercourse and 
business. If.ever..aman-possessed-in~ himself the~ possibilities. 
ot..abrilliant literary career, thatman was Samuel Taylor Cole- 
aidge. With all his great intellectual gifts, however, he lacked 
the.gift of continuous.industry:-Without strength of purpose, 
without energy, without singleness of aim, his life became; a 
heap of broken links,” and—the opium~—habitcontributed -still 
faxther-to-destroy.his- usefulness, and.make. him at last an ob+ 
jeet-of charity-to-his friends... For want of this quality of con- 
centration — the ability-to~choose an aim and the energy to 


. stand, by that choice his life was a comparative — fail- 
_ure, imposing only through the greatness of its ruin. 


A maxim of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, was, 
** He who does well one work at atime, does more than all.” 
Assuredly we cannot do more than one work well at a time. 


_ The old proverb says truly, “Jack at all trades, master of 


\p one.” 
wr + Remember, too, that each day the field human. activity 
'~* and the range of human knowledge are enlarging. Meanwhile 


J/ 


a 


man’s .intellectual capacity is not correspondingly increased. 
Life is short, but the human mind cannot take in all, even if time 
permitted. Thesrace-ef great minds like Pliny, Cuvier and 
Humboldt —intelleetssthat were able to contain all details as 
well as grasp all principles—shas -passed-away»~ He who most 
thoroughly devotes himself to asingle one of the sciences is the 
most valuable contributor to science itself. _Lyonet ,counted 
four thousand muscles in the caterpillar, and spent his life in 
the task, but his name is an honored one in the annals of scien- 
tific investigation. 

Similarly in every realm of human affairs, concentration is the 
secret of strength. ‘* The man who succeeds,” says Carlyle, 
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“ig generally the narrow-minded man—the man of one idea, 
who works at nothing but that, sacrificing everything to that; 
the fanatic in short. By fanatics, whether military, commer- 
cial or religious, and not by ‘ liberal-minded men’ at all, has the 
world’s work been done in all ages.’ Will_not—the—history_of 
-American-Abolitionism-bear-him-out-in-that-assertion ? 

When Goethe was asked the secret of success, he defined it 
as ‘a wise limitation.” Eramat en he 


“ Enlarge not thy destiny,” ied the Oracle of old; “ endl dabisr fe 


not to do more than is given thee to do.” 

Watts recognized this truth, and directed all his powers to 
the study of the expansive properties of steam, and yonder 
locomotive that thunders along its appointed pathway, bears 
majestic witness to his fidelity. 


With equal sagacity and consecration, our great American — 


engineer Ericsson ‘Has-beceme a voluntary exile from the society 
iends, while in his far-off-Seandinavianehome he pon- 


ders-and experiment®upon the caloric properties of the solar _ 


ray. With huge burning glasses he itr to concéntrate the 
sunlight, > rob the ,s egopugam of its heat, and utilize it for the 
service of man. Stioml he succeed? ‘and give.to the world a 
new motive power, we shall be ready” to sound his praises, but 
friends, in the light of his earnest devotion, we may say that he 
has succeeded already. The failure of well-directed, laborious 
effort is better than the success of an accident. 


So, too, if you will ask the minister, he will tell you that no 


man of sense can long=continue-to write two good sermons a 
* week, and every lawyer knows that the surest way to weaken 
his pléa is ‘to bring too many arguments for acause. Select the 
one essential point and drive it home. 

Of course, it is a great thing if a man is, at the very outset of 
his career, irresistibly impelled towards a certain profession or 
line of business. It isa great saving of time and soul-power. 
Thus some boys have a strong inclination for mechanics, trade, 
music or law. Fortunate indeed is he who thus, at the opening 
of life, discerns his allotted task and enters upon it with whole- 
souled and cheerful interest. Comparatively few men, however, 
are thus biased by nature. The great majority of mankind is 
committed to its special pursuit by the force of circumstances 
or by necessity. Very often a man tries many different things 
before he finds his true vocation. Until he makes this final 
discovery he is apt to be restless and discontented. For him 
the times seem ‘out of joint”; he takes no joy in his work. 
But remember that such incidental discouragements are only 
the methods by which the supreme Disposer of your lot is try- 
ing to make a man of you. There is more real virtue in this 
acquired faculty of concentration than in that innate and in- 
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voluntary impulse which controlled your neighbor’s choice of 
anayocation. Therefore, ‘* Whatsoeyer your hand finds to do, 
do it with all your might,” and more often than you suppose, 
the distasteful duty will become at last an enjoyable occupation. 

If, however, you find no congenial work in life, and each 
successive attempt only ends in failure and discouragement, 
then ask searchingly of your own heart the question, ‘ Is it true 
of my life that ‘ one thing I do’?” 

It is necessary, however, to make a qualification to what has 
been said thus far. If the secret of success is to be master of 
your subject, don’t let your subject master you. Your life- 
work ought to be great enough imitself to rightly employ and 
strengthen all your powers. Heart, conscience, reason and soul, 
the whole man must be developed, or it is unworthy of you. 
Now, Iam sure, that every honest business, from the humblest 
to the most exalted, has sufficient scope in it to give full play 
to all the faculties. You may be a good mechanic, a successful 
merchant or an able lawyer, and at the same time a kind hus- 
band and father, a faithful citizen and an earnest Christian. 

The danger here is that we shall confound means with ends. 
What is the end of life? To amass riches? No! but to 
develop character. But money-getting if followed exclusively, 


Yemploys one set of faculties at the expense of the rest. It 


dwarfs the heart, the conscience and thesoul. This is not con- 
centration at all, but simply abuse of it. True concentration is 
not to limit yourself to the use of one faculty and ignore the 
rest, but to wisely and harmoniously direct al? the faculties 
towards one object. Let that object be great enough to justify 
the power you bring to bear upon it. I have known men whose 
attention was so much occupied by petty details that they could 
never rise to a comprehensive survey of general principles. 
They rode their insignificant hobbies into public notice on every 
possible occasion, but everybody else despised them because of 
their pettiness. Certainly little things are not to be ignored, 
but the danger is that they may become great things to us, and 
so divert the mind from more important concerns. Take a 
lesson from the scientist. He doesn’t level his telescope at a 
fly, but puts it under the lenses of his microscope and examines 
it at his leisure. So in life adjust your power to the size and 
dignity of your object. 

Finally, “ One thing I do” is a good maxim even in the relig- 


' jous life. For what is religion but spiritual concentration—a 
_ getting down to the essence of things,—the life beneath all life,— 


the mystery behind all mysteries,—the ultimate cause back of 
all causation ? 4 What is true prayer but the soul of man ab- 


sorbed in intense contemplation of spiritual things ? 


Schiller said: ‘‘ Every man should make it an inflexible law 
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to himself not to let a day pass without having practiced all his 
soul-powers and directed them to a single object, though it 
were but for a quarter of an hour.” 

This practical rule of life finds especial application in the 
field of religion. Think if we should devote fifteen minutes 
only of each day to calm but intense contemplation—to com- 
muning with our spirits on beauty, righteousness and truth! 
What an influence for good it would exert on our lives, purify- 
ing Our imaginations, strengthening our virtuous resolves, and 
casting over our whole being the refining influences of thought 
and moral beauty! How naturally it would lead to personal 
communion with the Source of beauty, righteousness and truth— 
with God Himself! Many a heart that is prayerless now would 
be lifted into refreshing communion with its Maker, and find 
new strength and joy in thus escaping from time to time the 
illusions of sense and coming closer to the only reality beneath 
them all—the life and love of God. 

Friends! let us strive then more intelligently and earnestly — 
for this needful quality of concentration. In the enthusiasm 
of study, in the excitements of business, in the absorption of 
prayer, may we bear ever in mind the maxim of life, ‘* One thing 
I do.” 

And when at last your sheaves are gathered in, and the 
Father comes to make His reckoning with you, finding you 
faithful to your one talent, He will deem you worthy of still 
greater trusts, and/e6, commending your stewardship, will usher 
you into the joy of your Lord. 
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GRACE EPpiscopAL CHURCH supports 
some men—who are fixing the roof. 


BisHop WHITEHOUSE is to reside here- 
after on Michigan avenue, near Thirteenth 
street. 


Dr. Everts, of the First Buptist 
Church, has returned from his long East- 
ern tour. 


RosperT LAIRD COLLIER’s Church is 
still unbuilt, and its plan undetermined 
upon. Mr. Collier is in Boston. 


THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
last Sunday listened to a Congregational 
sermon from Rey. Mr. Frisbie, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


STRAWBERRY FESTIVALS are so plenty 
this week that The Church Reporter de- 
spairs of enumerating them. They are as 
“thick as blackberries.” 


BisHop FOLEY administered the sacra- 
ment of The Lord’s Supper to over three 
hundred children last Sunday, at St. Pat- 
rick’s Catholic Church. 


Rey. C. M. “fyter says that we have 
knowledge enough, truth enough, and con- 
victions enough, but we are deficient in 
firmness of purpose—lack will-power. 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
talk of building a Mission chapel on State 
Street, near Sixteenth, to take the place 
of the Railroad Mission destroyed by fire. 


Rev. T. M. Eppy, well known to all 
Chicagoans, was elected one of the Mis- 
sionary Secretaries of the M. E. Church by 
the General Conference in session at 
Brooklyn. 


HERE isa “news item” from the Boston 
Gazette of March 12th, 1770: “ Buried in 
the Town of Boston since our last, eight 
whites—no blacks. Baptized in the sev- 

- eral churches—seven. 


THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
is moving the barns and houses from its 
new property on Michigan avenue and 
Twentieth street, preparatory to excavating 
or their new church. 


PLYMOUTH and South Congregational 
Churches are not yet amalgamated as some 
enterprising journalists have reported, al- 


though the present heat will doubtless re- 
sult in complete fusion. 


REv. J. GORDON preaches the annual 
sermon next Tuesday evening, and Rev. 
W. W. Everts the doctrinal sermon 
Wednesday morning next before the Fox 
River Baptist Association at Morris, Ill. 


THE UNION COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCI- 
ATION held their annual meeting in the 
parlors of the Grand Central, ‘Tuesday 
evening. Rev. Clinton Locke and Rev. 
H. N. Powers were present, responding to 
toasts. 


ROBERT COLLYER has gone to Boston 
to attend the June Anniversaries of the 
Unitarians there, and complete his 
work of raising funds for rebuilding Unity 
Church. He will return to preach in Chi- 
cago a week from next Sunday. 


Rey. C. W. WENDTE protests agains, 
the statements of a Sunday cotemporar 
concerning the plans of his new church’ 
and says nothing is determined, but that it 
will be built after the plan they decide 
best for their wants and means. 


Rey. ARTHUR EDWARDS, for some years 
associate editor of Zhe Northwestern 
Christian Advocate of this city, has been 
elected by the Methodist Conference chief 
editor. Dr. Reid, the former editor, has 
been elected to the office of Secretary of 
Missions. 


Rev. Mr. Tyler, of the South Congre- 
gational Church, in case his and the Ply- 
mouth Church unite, will retire in favor 
of Rey. Mr. Bartlett, receiving $5,000 for 
his display of such modesty. We fear our 
ministers will cultivate a “a retiring” dis- 
position if many such sad examples are 
held up for them to profit by. 


Rev. C. L. THompson, who has been 
called from Cincinnati to the Thirty-first 
Street Presbyterian Church, received a 
warm welcome from his Chicago brethren 
at the Ministers’ Meeting last Monday, 
which he attended. There was a strong 
desire expressed to have him consider the 
call favorably, and the indications are that 
he will accept. 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
propose to build a chapel on State street, 
somewhere between Fourteenth and Six- 
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teenth streets. Zhe /nterior is responsible 
for saying that the building will be sixty 
by eighty feet, and so arranged that it 
will be suitable for preaching sermons as 
well as for the use of the large school 
connectedwith the old and popular Rail- 
road Mission. 


“THE PAGAN PREACHER” is the alliter- 
ative title assumed by the social comet 
_ George Francis Train. He has delivered 
two so called sermons in Chicago recently, 
which would have been less abusive toward 
churches and Christianity had he possessed 
a tithe of the charity and virtue of some 
of the Pagan Philosophers whom he slan- 
ders by his zon de plume. 


Rev. C. D. HELMER, last Sunday, in a 
sermon on “‘ Having and Possessing,” said 
that “‘a mechanic in Chicago to-day is 
richer than a king of the olden time.” 
“‘ Possessing” was a mental quality. <A 
man might ave a picture gallery without 
possessing it. The world with all its 
myriad beauties was for all, but how few 
entered into the possession of it ! 


Mr. Moopy left the city last Wednes- 
day for the East, and will sail for Europe 
in a few days—mo/ to recuperate his ex- 
hausted energies, as we were ‘led to state 
some time ago by the statement of some 
of his friends, but to enter upon a great 
revival campaign, extending through the 
whole summer months, and having Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland for his field. 
In a conversation with Mr. Moody a few 
days before he left, he told us he never felt 
better than at present, and having been 
“playing” for some time, he now “ intend- 
ed to go to work/” His idea of play is 
somewhat different from that held by The 
Church Reporter. 


PROF. SWING, although without a 
church, returned last Sunday and the 
Sunday before from the General Assembly 
at Detroit to preach to his congregation at 
Standard Hall. His subject last Sunday 
was ‘“‘ David,” whom he called “ great in 
his measurement of God, but a poor feeble 
soul in the details of human life and duty.” 
An age or aman might embalm a single 
virtue or class of virtues, while they were 
lacking in others. ‘“‘ David,” he said, ‘‘ was 
the product of his times. If he ordered 
Uriah to be sent to a charge on the battle- 
field, where death was certain, he did it in 
an age when death was a small matter, 
and easily inflicted. To hold a few truths 
intensely is no proof of a saintly charac- 
ter. It wholly depends upon what the 
truths are. The Pilgrim Fathers held 
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many precious ideas, but they were often 
cruel to their families and to their fellow 
men. In their bundle of truths the one of 
tenderness and wide humanity was left 
out. So David knew of the living God. 
He despised idolatry. He loved to think 
of the power and might of his one God. 
But the common truths of humanity were 
not in David’s heart. The death of Uriah 
did not come into conflict with what truths 
he held. One of the phenomena of the 
world is that a man may be enlightened 
on one side and dark on the other. A 
statesmin that will weep for his country 
may be heartless toward his children or 
cruel to his wife. Bacon was sublime in 
philosophy, false in friendship ; true to 
the universe, false to the individual. All 
history is full of this.” 


A THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION is in prog- 
gress between 7he /nterior and The Even- 
ing Fournal, which, like all sueh discus- 
sions, has resolved itself into a question of . 
definitions. The Youwrnal thinks there is ~ 
both a distinction avd a difference between 
“incorporating” an item and “stealing” 
one, but the /éerzor does not think that a 
rose by any other name z7// smell as. 
sweet, and therefore wants the Yournal to 
to say that it “steals” instead of “ incor- 
porates” items. We are enjoying the 
mutual confessions, and are awaiting with 
considerable impatience the decision of 
the disputants. The Church Reporter 
will be much obliged to them for a term 
which shall exactly express the idea they 
seek to convey without wounding their 
journalistic sensibilities. 


CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY is again in 
court in re Whitehouse vs. Cheney. Al- 
though The Church Reporter cannot see 
why so much bitter feeling (which he 
thinks may be termed unchristian) should 
be created in order to further the cause of 
Christianity, of late languishing in this 
diocese because of a variance between the 
reading of the service for infant baptism 
by a certain minister, and the reading of 
the same long usual in this diocese, still 
The Church Reporter feels justified in 
indirectly helping on said bitter feelings 
by giving publicity to the new develop- 
ments in the war. Tuesday morning, be- 
fore Judge Williams, of the Circuit Court, 
an application was made in the names of 
A. C. Calkins, J. O. Cleveland and H. F. 
Jennison, pew holders of Christ Church, 
for a writ of injunction to restrain Mr. 
Cheney from exercising longer the func- 
tions of pastor of Christ Church, The 
points relied on by the plaintiffs are 
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briefly these : Christ Church was organized§Zknow His true followers, were not of the 
under a pledge of conformity to the Pro-®intellect alone, but of the whole man. 
testant Episcopal Church in 1855, and Ne are seen as well in his every day life 


so admitted into this diocese in 1656. Mr. 


as in his words before a minister and 


Cheney in receiving orders in 1860 pledged #church. The tests by which the church 
himself to conform to the ceremonies of ¢should determine the worthiness of candi- 


the Episcopal Church. 
canons forbid any nonconformist or min- 
ister degraded by an Ecclesiastical tribu- 
nal to officiate as an Episcopalian minister, 
Mr. Cheney has agreed to obey the 
canons, but does not. He has been de- 
graded from the ministry and forbidden to 
act as pastor of Christ Church by an eccle- 
siastical tribunal, and now they ask that 
the civil law recognize and enforce the 
findings of the ecclesiastical court, and 
prevent, by injunction, Mr. Cheney from 
longer acting as pastor of Christ Church. 
The argument upon the motion for an in- 
junction will be heard June 18th. Mean- 
while we wait. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ MEET- 
ING considered the question of ‘‘ Church 
Purity” last Monday. How can the 
Church be kept free from all who bring 
disgrace upon its name? The question is 
one of growing importance and well wor- 
thy the earnest thought of ministers. It 
is a matter of common observation that 
the members -of churches differ little from 
the outside world in their business or social 
conduct. Froude, the historian, says, that 
in England the preaching of the gospel 
has little effect upon the morals of the peo- 
ple—that an increased number of church- 
es is not accompanied by increased hon- 
esty in trade and respect for the rights of 
others. What conclusions the Presbyteri- 
an ministers arrived at The Church Re- 
porter has not learned, but he would ven- 
ture to suggest that a change of basis in 
in the requisites of candidates for admis- 
sion to the church would perhaps afford a 
partial remedy. The churches require of 
those seeking admission to their pale an 
intellectual assent to certain doctrines 
—doctrines which in some cases have be- 
come in part obsolete in their first mean- 
ing, and are held ina figurative way. This 
assent may be honestly given by the intel- 
lect while the heart is still prone to many 
sins against God and man. Even to the 
question, *‘ Have you experienceda change 
of heart ?”-an honest and false answer 
could be given in the affirmative, for the 
reason that the candidate has no good data 
by which to judge if the feeling he has is gen- 
uine conversion or not. He has not been 
converted before, and can only imagine 
how he will feel when converted. ‘ The 
fruits” by which Christ said we were to 


The Church */dates, should go to the whole nature, 


should be severe enough to exclude those 


‘who became church members for merce- 


nary or selfish motives, and include only 
those who are true Christians. But here 
again comes the question, ‘‘Who made 
thee a judge of thy brother,” and we are re- 
minded of the words of Jesus, ‘ Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone.” 
So that a complete separation of the true 
followers of Christ from the world seems 
impracticable in the popular churches. 
The only possible separation must be one 
by the choice of each member, and that 
can only be effected in a church which 
shall be desirable to the true Christian, 
and not desirable to any other. So the 
question reverts to reform of the Church. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, one of the 
youngest and most brilliant members of 
the Chicago Pulpit, although of German 
parentage, had the good fortune to first 
breathe the “soul-invigorating air” of 
Boston, where, on June 11th, 18447 he be- 
gan a life which promises to be full of 
frnitful results, and commanding in its in- 
fluence upon the future of our city and of 
the Church of which he is a vigorous de- 
fender and true representative. His early 
life was one of shadows and sorrows. His 
father having died when he was but a 
mere child, his mother took upon her- 
self the double duty of parentage, and 
toiled, night and day, that her boys might 
enjoy the educational advantage which the 
country of her adoption afforded the rich 
and poor alike. A woman of culture and 
finished ‘education, she secured many 
friends and soon beeame the center of a 
group of admirers, winning her way qui- 
etly but, steadily, till she was recognized 
as one of the ablest and most thorough 
German teachers in Boston, where she 
remained for twenty years. Her love for 
her native land induced her, at a great 
sacrifice, to send her son abroad when ten 
years old, with the intention of educating 
him in one of the German universities, 
but he remained only a short time, re- 
turning to Boston, where he was educated 
in Chauncey Hall School with a view to 
entering Harvard. He was always a puny 
child, and his continued ill-health made it 
necessary for him to leave school before 
his mother’s desire could be realized, and 
at fourteen he began active work in a 
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wholesale woollen house. He remained in 
the employ of this firm for three years, at- 
tending, during this time, Dr. Gannett’s 
(who was Channing’s colleague) church 
and Sunday-school, and it was in this at- 
mosphere he breathed in his first religious 
sentiments. His increased ill-health ren- 
dered a change of climate absolutely nec- 
essary, and therefore in 1861 he concluded 
to migrate to the golden shore of Califor- 
nia. Here he won the favor and friend- 
ship of Starr King, for whom he at once 
conceived the warmest affection, and whose 
name he now cannot mention without paus- 
ing to pay a passing tribute of love to the 
memory of the one who inspired him with 
the loftiest ideal of life and led him into 
the path he now treads. Through the me- 
diation and influence of Starr King he 
obtained a political position as Secretary 
to the State Board of Port Wardens. Hay- 
ing considerable leisure, he, about this 
time, began the study of law, but having re- 
signed his secretaryship to enter the Bank 
of California — which was then just organ- 
ized—he did not long continue to read 
Blackstone. Still this was the “growing 
period” of both his body and mind — the 
former, under the healthful influence of the 
climate, gaining fresh vigor and strength 
daily, and the latter, nurtured by Starr 
King and other literary companions and 
influences, receiving an impulse that has 
given direction to all his after life. He 
took an active and prominent part in all 
the movements connected with Starr King’s 
church and Sunday-school, and was almost 
constantly engaged in a round of social, 
literary, dramatic and other similar enter- 
prises, He was a member of the Literary 
Club, composed of editors, lawyers, clergy- 
men, writers and poets, so many of whose 
members have since become famous — Bret 
Hart’s name being perhaps the best known. 
At the time of the breaking out of the war 
his patriotic zeal fired him with a military 
ardor that led him to organize a company 
whose services were among the first to be 
offered to the government, but were de- 
clined on account of the great distance to 
travel, and consequently he had to content 
himself with an expression of his patriot- 
ism as “reader for the day” at the San 
‘Francisco Fourth of July celebration in 
1864. But an event soon occurred which 
marked a new epoch in his lifeand changed 
its whole course. For some time he had, 
under Starr King’s influence, been led to 
think about studying for the ministry, and 
the sudden death of his favorite friend, 
teacher and adviser, so deeply impressed 
him that he determined upon at once re- 
linquishing all things else and devoting the 


remainder of his life to preaching the gos- 
pel. Consequently he left the bank and 
started immediately for the East, having 
been five years in California and the 
neighboring State of Nevada— where he 
went for a season asa teller for the Branch 
Bank of California. Returning to Boston 
in 1865 he studied for a time under the 
advice of Dr. Gannett and Edward Ever- 
ett Hale to prepare for entrance to the 
Meadville Theological School at Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. After one year’s se- 
vere study he left Meadville for Cambridge, 
where he went to finish his course. Dur- 
ing his studies at Cambridge he supported 
himself as German tutor in the Scientific, 
Mining, and Divinity schools, graduating 
finally in 1869. During his stay in Cam- 
bridge he became enamored of and im- 
pressed with James Freeman Clark, and 
especially became a disciple of his “ free 
church plan,” which he has since adopted, 
in part, in his Chicago church, He im- 
mediately came West as a missionary, 
and while preparing to go to Califor-— 
nia received an earnest request to form 
a new Unitarian church in Chicago. 
Thinking no field larger or better for 
the trial of himself and his life-work, 
he came to Chicago, rented Avenue 
Hall, on Twenty-second . street, and 
preached the first Sunday to an audience 
of about forty persons. In three months 
he organized the Fourth Unitarian Society 
upon a free basis—having no creed but 
“Love to God and love to man,” and no 
charge for pews or sittings. Mr. Wendte 
says he believes in the utmost freedom in 
church membership; that the church is 
for the conversion of the wicked, not the 
protection of the good, and a man’s desire 
to join with Christians in Christian work 
is credential enough for admission to the 
church. He allows his congregation to 
sit where they choose, and pay what they 
choose toward the expenses of the church. 
Since the first six months of his labors 
here, the Fourth Unitarian Society has 
been self-supporting, and its members are 
now about to build a neat chapel on the 
corner: of Prairie Avenue and Thirtieth 
street. Mr. Wendte since the fire has been 
very busy in the relief work of the Chris- 
tian Union, of which he is Secretary, and 
is now hard at work in starting a Holly 
Tree Coffee House, or Temperance Saloon. 
Although he has been in Chicago so short 
a time, his name is becoming associated 
with many good works, and we hope he 
will not only find ample field here for his 
self-sacrificing zeal, but also appropriate 
reward for his exertions. 
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WE WILL SEND OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
the following new and valuable books (or any 
others in print) free of postage, to any address 
in the U. S., upon receipt of the publisher's 

vice. We will also be glad to serve our sub- 
cribers in any other way thetr needs may sug- 
gest. Letters asking information should enclose 
stamp. Carpenter & Sheldon, 105 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Stupies in Poetry AnD PuiLosopuy. By J. 
C. Shairp, Principal of St. Andrews, author of 
““Culture and Religion.’’ In one volume. Cloth, 
r6mo, gilt top. $1.50. A charming book, with 
sketches and memorabilia of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Keble. 


CULTURE AND RELIGION IN SOME ,OF THEIR 
Relations. By J. C. Shairp. In one volume. 
izmo, gilt top. $1.25. This admirable book is 
constantly in demand. ‘‘If this little volume,” 
says the /udependent, ‘reaches all the people 
who ought to read it, and who would find assur- 
ance of their faith in the calm atmosphere of its 
pages, Mr. Shairp will soon have almost as many 
riends in America as George McDonald or Fred- 
erick Robertson. 


Tue Nation: The Foundation of Civil Order 
and Political Liberty in the United States. By 
E. Mulford. In one volume, crown 8vo, cloth. 
$2. Students’ edition. This is a popular edi- 
tion of Mr. Mulford’s great work, which called 
from Pres. Angell the opinion: ‘*It is the most 
valuable contribution to political philosophy 
which has been written in the English language 
in this generation.”’ 


Pens AND Types. Hints and Helps to all who 
Write, Print, or Read. By Benjamin Drew. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.50. ‘‘His book abounds in 
useful, practical st cuiaiibn. on points little un- 
derstood by unpractical authors, and will com- 
mand a hearty welcome from that large and 
growing class. When we add that it tells how to 
secure the acceptance of a manuscript by pub- 
lishers, we indicate an absolute guarantee of its 
popularity.”—Literary World. 


Drake’s Dicrionary oF AMERICAN BroG- 
raphy. Second, third and fourth editions. 101 
pages. Cloth, $6.00; sheep, $7.00; half calf, 
$8.50 ; calf, $10.00; morocco, $12.00. A work for 
every library, large or small. 


Tuer Masque oF THE Gops. By Bayard Tay- 

lor. $1.25. A majestic Miracle Play “to illus- 

trate the problem of primeval Being, to explore 

the secrets of the Infinite and Absolute, to sound 

erences depths of the universe and of 
od.”’ * 


Paut or Tarsus. Uniform with ‘t Ecce Homo.” 


An Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. By a Graduate. One 
volume. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Another 


of those popular religious books, which, like 


“Ecce Homo,” is destined to be widely read. 
Like that famous work also it is anonymously 
issued. : 


Park-Street Pucpir. Second Series. 
taining Twenty Sermons by Rev. W 
Murray. x2mo. $2.25. These discourses rank 
among the most noteworthy sermons of modern 
times. Their vigor, boldness and adaptation to 
the thought and tendencies of the age, render 
them peculiarly worthy of attention. 


Tuoucutr Hives. By the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
of Brooklyn. r2mo.  $1.75.. ‘‘ Mr, Cuyler’s ex- 
pression of thought in writing, as in his oratory, 
is vigorous and to the point. He has no mercy 
upon the wrong-doing he sees everywhere about 
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him, but throws himself stoutly upon it, as though 
it were a personal enemy whom he was destined 
to annihilate. Many of these sketches, however, 
are of a softer character, and display, in some de- 
gree, the warmth of poetical feeling which under- 
lies Mr, Cuyler’s earnest nature.’’—Bvrooklyn 
Union. 


By the same author: 

THE Empty Cris: A Book of Consolation. $1. 
THE CEDAR CHRISTIAN. go cents. 

Stray ARRows 60 cents. 


H. H.'s Bits or TRAVEL. $1.50. ‘t As fresh 
as though they were Eve’s journal in the Garden 
of Eden.” —W. Y. Evening Mail. 


Harr TRUTHS AND THE TRUTH. Lectures on 
the Origin and Development of prevailing forms 
of unbelief, considered in relation to the Nature 
and Claims of the Christian System. By Rev. J. 
M. Manning, D.D., Pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston, 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Laicus ; OR, THE EXPERIENCES OF A LAYMAN 
in a Country Parish. By Lyman Abbott, author 
of ** Jesus of Nazareth,” Editor of the Illinois 
Christian Weekly, etc., etc. 1 handsome remo. 
$1.75. 

ASTRONONY AND GEOLOGY CoMPpARED. By 
Lord Ormathwaite. Contents: Astronomy and 
Geology ; Mr. Darwinand Mr. Buckle; Progress 
and Civilization, 1 vol., r2mo. Cloth, Price, 
$1. ‘‘ These essays are throughout marked by a 
clearness of expression and a grace of style which 
alone would render their perusal a pleasure.’’— 
Times. 

A New Series oF SciIENCE Primers, for the 
purpose of facilitating the introduction of Science 
Teaching into Elementary Schools, are now pre- 
paring under the joint editorship of Prof. Huxley, 

rof. Roscoe and Prof. Balfour Stewart. 

By Prof. Roscoe. 18mo. 
By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Puysics. 
50 cents. 


THe Wortp’s Peace JuBILee Cuorus Book. 
It is the book to be used at the coming Great 
Festival. It is now in the hands of the 20,000 sing- 
ers who are to compose the choir. The music was 
carefully selected by the Music Committee, and 
the book will be a popularand useful book for use 
in all Musical Societies, and should be in the 
hands of all in the audience at the Coliseum. It 
is the very best kind of Libretto. 175 octavo 
pages. Price, 75 cents. 


CurisTIAN PrRaAtisE, Hymn and Tune Book. 
Containing five hundred live hymns, tunes and 
set pieces. With an introduction by the Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, N. Y._ Its cheapness comes from the ab- 
sence of lumber ; its excellence, from the presence 
of gems only, both of poetry and music. Chris- 
tian Praise is now in its fifth edition, x volume, 
crown octavo. 


50 cts. 
18mo, 


Price, $1.34. 


SuNDAY-scHOOL Soncs. Pure GoLp, by Rey. 
Robert Lowry and W. Howard Doane. Over 
350,000 copies sold in one year. 

Bricut Jewe s, by Rev. Robert Lowry, Wm. 
F. Sherwin, and Chester G. Allen. 

Fresu LAurexs, by Wm. B. Bradbury. 

« Soncs oF SALVATION, by Theo. E, Perkins and 
Rev, Alfred Taylor. . 

Either of the above 35 cents retail, board cov- 

ers. $30 per hundred. ~ - 


CuristiAN Soncs. A _ large collection (224 
pages), compiled from all our books (Golden 
Chain to Pure Gold), with many new and vyalu- 
able Hymns and Tunts. Especially adapted to 
large Schools, requiring a wide range of Songs 
and Subjects. Price, 50 cents retail, board cov- 
ers ; $40 per hundred. l 
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BOOK BINDING. 


BOOK BINDING. COX & HENDERSON, 
at their Steam Book Manufacturing House, 103- 
107 S. Canal street, Chicago, execute every variety 
and style of book binding by the edition or single 
job, at the lowest margin of profit for first - class 
work, Give thema AAG : 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


NO CHURCH IS COMPLETELY FUR- 
nished without a musical instrument. Write to 
W. W. Kimball, 610 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and he will furnish your church with the 
best and cheapest one in the market. 


DRUGGISTS. 


E. H. SARGENT, FAMILY AND DIS- 
ensing Chemist, 785 Wabash Avenue, Cor, 16th 
Bt (late cor. State and Randolph Sts.). 4 


MUSICAL BOOKS. 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY; HYMNS 
and Tunes. Already adopted by more than 2000 
churches! A.S. Barnes & Co., 515 State street, 
Chicago. c 


HYMNS OF PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
The best collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
social worship; 75 cents, postpaid. A.S. Barnes 
& Co., 515 State street, Chicago. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


W. W. KIMBALL, 610 MICHIGAN AVEe 
nue, wholesale dealer in the Hallet, Davis & Co,’s, 
Great Union Co.’s, and W. W. Kimball’s Piano 
Fortes, and Smith’s American Organs. Agent 
wanted throughout the Northwest Clergymen 
and teachers supplied at liberal discounts. 


EVERY MUSICAL CHURCH, SINGING 
Sunday School, and Happy Home, needs one of 
Smith’s American Organs. | Agents who have a , 
love of music,and money, should send for terms, 
circulars, &c., to W. W. Kimball, 510 Michigan 
ave., Chicago, Ill., sole agent for the Northwest 


PERIODICALS. y 


THE LITTLE FOLKS. THE MOST 
beautiful picture paper published in this country. 
Four full-page illustrations each month, Just 
what the children want, and supplies the place of 
books, cards, etc., etc. Terms—3o cents per 
copy ; in clubs of 25 or more, 20 cents. Adams, 
Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Company, Chicago. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLAR. “A 
monthly 16-page magazine of the highest literary 
character, adapted to the needs of Scholars of 
every grade above the Infant Class. If you, 
would create a taste for good literature, and give 
your children a taste for religious and scientific 
subjects, provide for them this Magazine. Terms 
—0 cents per year ; in clubs of 10, goc. ; clubs of 
25 or more, 30C. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. 
Company, Chicago. 

THE BAPTIST ~UNION.—A LARGE 
eight page weekly religious paper, advocating fer- 
vent piety, Christian activity, open communion, 
co-operation among liberal Baptists, liberty and 


union among all Evangelical Baptists, and a 

closer fellowship between Baptists and other 

Christians. It is the only Baptist paper in the 

country, through which liberal Baptists can freely 

express their convictions. $2.00a year in advance. 

pemble ce ies sent free. Baptist Union, 37 Park 
ow 4 


s 
THE NATIONAL SUNDAY -SCHOOL® 

Teacher. The most successful periodical of the 
kind in the world, having, on its own merits, with- 
out the aid of ecclesiastical machinery of any 
kind, or donations from any denomination, 
reached a circulation of 40,000, extending among 
all denominations, to every section of the coun- 
try, England, India, and ‘the Isles of the Sea.” 
The Lesson Papers of the National Series haye 
attained a monthly circulation of nearly 500,000. 
Terms—Yearly subscription, $1.59, invariably in 
advance. Single numbers, 15 cents. Clubs of ten 
or more, sent to one address, will receive six Les- 
son Papers, gratis, for each subscriber, monthly. 
No Lesson Papers gratis are sent to single sub- 
scribers. Extra Lesson Papers, 1 cent each, or 
75 cents per too. Lesson Papers in packages of 
1o or more, can be ordered by the month or year, 
without the Teacher. Clubs may begin and close 
at any time. Specimen copy sent for 10 cents. * 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., 179 West 
Washington St., Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS. i 


LEE & SHEPARD PUBLISHERS, BOS- 
ton and New York. Send for catalogue. 


CARPENTER & SHELDON, PUBLISH- 
ers of religious books, pamphlets, church manu- 
als, etc., 105 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ills. 


STAINED GLASS, 


ALPHONSE FRIEDRICK & BRO. 
Painted and Stained Glass Works, Nos. 16 and 
18 Hoyt St., (near Fulton ave.,) Brooklyn, N, Y. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. $75 
to $250 per month, male and female, to introduce 
the Genuine Improved Common Sense Family 
Sewing Machine. This machine willstitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider, 
in amost superior manner, Price only $15. Full 
licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the ‘** Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every sec- 
ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay agents 
from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from anion twice that amount can be 
made. Address Secomb & Co., Chicago, Ills. 


SILVER PLATE, 


AURORA SILVER PLATE M’F’G CO., 
General Manufacturers. Manufacture the finest 
quality of Silver Plated Ware. Communion Ware 
aspecialty. Western people should use western 
made goods. Apply to dealers for Aurora Goods, 
or address Aurora, LIls. 


STEREOSCOPES. 


A. J. MARKS, 749 WABASH AVE., CHI- 
cago. Stereoscopes, Views, Photographs, 
mos, etc. 
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‘THE CHICAGO PULPTE 


An Unsectarian Publication 
OF 


Sterling Sermons. 
AN EXPONENT OF THE BEST RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 


THE CHICAGO PULPIT enters its third volume with the 
assurance of having meta necd in religious journalism that no - 
other publication has attempted. A perfectly independent, unsec- 
tartan and impartial weekly publication of the choicest sermons 
preached during the year in any great city, cannot but mirror the 
Sreshest and best religious thought of to-day. Especially ts this true 
an Chicago, a city rebuilt within the last year, and more nearly 
representing the latter half of the Nineteenth Century than any 
other, and possessed of a galaxy of ministers noted for their bril- 
liancy and power. 

The publishers would call attention to the fact that within 
the first year of THE CHICAGO PULPIT they have enlarged it by 
adding the departments of “ The Church Critic” and. “ The 
Look Reader,” and timproved tts appearance by putting it in hand- 
some covers. Other improvements will be made with the imereas- 
zug demands of tts constituency. 

“ The Church Critic,’ “ Reporter” and “ Book Reader” con- 

etain more original editorial matter than is found in most religious 
weeklies. The aim of The Church Critic is more to suggest and 
call attention to existing defects or excellencies in church worship, 
work and life, than to pass sentence upon any form of act or belief. 
The broadest charity, will, it ts hoped, be found tn tts opinions. 

THE CHICAGO PULPIT appeals for aid to no sect or party, 
believing that its own value should be the only test of tts ctrcula- 
tion. To the settled pastor wt offers more suggestions, new thoughts, 
and hints of methods of treating discourses than any other publi- 
cation. To the layman it fi urnishes a rich and varied treasury of 
the ripest unsectarian religious thought of the present; the best 
contributions from many minds. 
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Old subscribers, who havo not already done so, will oblige us by 
sending in their renewais at once Any efforts on their part to increase 
the circulation of THE CHICAGO PULPIT among their friends will be 
gratefully appreciated, and repaid in the improvements thereby rendered 
possible. ? 

We trust our past “pag of not obtruding constantly the 
merits of THE PULPIT upon our subscribers (as ts so often done) 
has been acceptable. 

TERMS: $2.50 A YEAR IN ADVANCE. To ministers and 
theological students, $2.00. Agents wanted in every congregation, 
at liberal pay. Address all communications to 


CARPENTER & SHELDON, Publishers, 
958 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


FAILURE AND. SUCCESS.* 


C., W.. WENDTE. 


_, Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ; but the desire accomplished is a tree of life, Proverbs 
ii: 12. 


These deep and tender words of the Hebrew seer find their 
application inthe familiar experience of every earnest man or 
woman. ‘To succeed, isa gratification and a joy—to be disap- 
pointed and thwarted in our endeavor, is sadness and misery. 
As life, however, is made up of such alternate failures and suc- 
cesses, it would be the part of true wisdom to learn in whatev- 
eer state weare to be content. But alas! we seldom rise to such 
a height of philosophic insight. 

Moses, no doubt, thought his life a failure, because he was 
not permitted to enter the promised land. There are few more 
pathetic chapters inthe Old Testament than that which tells of 
his final disappointment. ‘And I besought the Lord at that 
time, saying, O Lord God, I pray Thee let me go over and see 
the good land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain 
and Lebanon. But the Lord was wroth me for your sakes and 
would not hear me, and the Lord said unto me, ‘Let it suffice 
thee; speak no more unto Me of this matter.’”’ 

He is indeed permitted to gaze upon the treasure he may 
not possess. But this could only add to the burden of his re- 
gret. On Pisgah’s height the Lord unveils that scene of beau- 
ty and promise, but with it comes the bitter decree: ‘I have 
caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go 
over thither.” 

“So,” the Scripture continues, “Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, died there in the land of Moab, according to the word of 
the Lord, and Moses was an hundred and twenty years old 
when he died; his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” 

And this is all that we know of the close of this wonderful 
life. But these simple words suffice to tell us that his end was 


*A discourse delivered before the Fourth Unitarian Society, by the Pastor, Rev. C, W. 
‘Wendte. 
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disappointment and sorrow. This, then, was the result of it all 
—all his struggles, services, hopes, griefs and prayers—an old 
man, his life-long expectation defeated, his last prayer denied, 
dying of a broken heart in a strange land. 

Was this then the fitting close to such a career? Was this the 
just reward ofa life filled with loyalty and devotion to God and. 
to His people? To see yet not to possess, to both desire and de- 
serve, and yet not to receive his inheritance? 

This old-time story, my friends, is only one chapter out of 
the book of human life, but how impressively it records the bet- 
ter truth that even worthy motives and right methods will not. 
insure the special end'’we strive for. For is it not the most com-- 
mon experience that while we may deserve success we cannot: 
command it? Halfthe sadness and suffering of life comes from: 
this recognition. So many of usare permitted to see, as in a vision: 
only, the promised land. We may not enter and possess in re-- 
ality. And somany, unable to recover from their disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, like Moses of old, ‘“‘with eyes not dimmed nor’ 
natural force abated,” perish in the Moab of their despair, unrec- 
onciled victims to a fate they cannot understand and did not? 
foresee. 

This is the tragedy of life that noble effort should not ensure: 
a cor responding result. No doubt our frequent failures are but: 
too often the just retribution for our own ignorance, folly andi 
sin. But how when they are not? The shores of time are: 
thickly strewn with the wrecks of human endeavor, whose de- 
struction was due not to any conscious fault of their own, but 
to an overruling fate they could not foresee or withstand—some 
great tidal-wave of disaster that swept them upon the rocks, 
some betraying beacon lit by a treacherous hand that decoyed 
them to their ruin, some rude shock of collision that sent their 
feebler venture to the bottom before the relentless onset of a 
stronger rival. 

What explanation will you give to these sad facts of human 
experience? How square them with the conceptions of justice, 
righteousness, mercy and truth? Can this appalling testimony 
to evil be reconciled with the thought of the divine order and be- 
neficence? Or will you take. refuge in the acknowledged. lim- 
itations of the human mind, declare the inability of our finite 
reason to solve the problem, and, bowing before the insoluble 
mystery of fate, say with stoical resignation in the words of Ad-- 
dison: 

“’Tis not in mortals to command success. 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll deserve it.” 

But you cannot stifle thus the natural promptings of the hu- 
manheart. ’Tisin the nature ofall animate things to strive af- 
ter consummation. The seed-vessel contains not only the: 
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possibility of the future plant, but also the growzh-impulse that 
is to produce it. In thehealthy creature all life forces stream 
to a full and perfect development of its physical powers. Ar- 
rested development is disease. So in human life the instinct 
is towards successful accomplishment of purpose, and whatever 
arrests this is unnatural and painful. ‘Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick; but the desire accomplished is a tree of life.” 

It isn’t enough then to plead the mystery of fate, for the hu- 
man soul demands that the experience of this life shall coincide 
with its intuitions and assure its faith. 

But perhaps you will say “It is indeed impossible to ensure 
success ‘here on earth, however excellent our motive and praise-. 
worthy our methods. But the future will supplement and cox- 
rect the present. Heaven is for those who have failed on 
earth —failed nobly and through no fault of theirown. He 
who loyally bears the cross shall indeed inherit the crown—but 
it shall be in a better and brighter world than this. Toil on, 
therefore, sad and weary heart, for if true and faithful you shall 
in no wise lose your reward.” 

Sweet promise! sacred assurance! may it never lose its in- 
spiring and sanctifying power over the hearts of men. But still 
Lask, shall the Infinite Goodness have left itself without exter- 
nal witnessinthe world? The spiritual assurance of the di- 
vine love may comfort the heart, but has not a corresponding 
revelation of the divine /aw been vouchedsafedto satisfy che 
mind? I would walk by sight as well as faith. Ifthe father 
with one hand leads me tenderly over the rough piaces in my 
spiritual experience, shall He place the other over my eyes to 
blind me to His actual presence? Not only to feel there must 
bea God, but to know there is a God, is perfect bliss. 

To say of the unexplained facts of life “It’s alla mystery and 
we can’t comprehend it”’—therefore, yield to your fate as best you 
can—is to an earnest soul an abject confession of ignorance and 
apathy which it cannot brook. To say “The future will explain,” 
is only adding fuel to our impatience, for the future is the pres- 
ent life intensified. 

But thanks’ be to God! He has written His divine hand- 
writing all over the blank spaces of creation. That I cannot al- 
ways decipher the meaning of the Scripture, shall not discour- 
age me. I can read enough to know that there are some grand 
laws, lofty principles, sublime purposes worked into the struc- 
ture of the universe, and 

“Through the ceaseless web, I trace 
: His presence working all things well.” 
True, I get only a glimpse here and there of the divine plan, 
but that glimpse is soul-satisfying and sufficient. Give to the 
geometrician the smallest segment of a circle, and he will con- 
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fidently calculate the whole curve of it. He needs not to see 
the whole curve of the ellipse to measure its sweep. Give to 
the human soul one glimpse of the. divine. law and it confi- 
dently assumes the universality, of His rule. The prophet in 
the rock-cleft saw, only the retreating fringe of His robe, but 
it was enough. Let.me trace His power and benignity ina 
single example only of creative love, and I need no other assur- 
ance that He is in all and through all and so wtf us all.. 
Letus see then how this assurance bears upon the particular 
problem of Failure and Success which we are considering. It 
is natural and praiseworthy to desire to succeed—we feel that ; 
and failure, undeserved failure, is more common than success. 
,, herefore, as “right is right and God is God”’ if we fail in our 
‘ial purpose it is for a higher purpose still. . We are not to 


SP& —*l our fate or to contemn our Judge, but to “search and try 
bewar. -s and turn again unto the Lord,” for depend upon it, 
-our Way. 


“eis either for your own good or for the good of oth- 
was not permitted to enter the promised land, not : 
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>not yet ready for that new experience. So 
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thing to do at that early day in conservative Boston, not yet 
as enlightened and tolerant as now. The novelty of the an- 
nouncement attracted quite a little congregation, who found in 
the pulpit a long-haired, shy, ungainly looking. man, whose 
plain speech and awkward manner lent nocharm to _his practi- 
cal discourse. But lis unpopular church views found some ad- 
vocates ; beneath that unattractive exterior some recognized a 
clear head and a devout spirit. So from Sunday to Sunday, 
year in and year out the services went on. Ina very humble 
fashion to a very little handful of choice souls this fervent 
apostle preached the good tidings. Governor Andrew, then a 
young lawyer, found there the religious atmosphere he needed. 
Many a true woman found init her spiritual home. Reverses 
came and disappointments. For financial and political reasons 
the services were twice suspended. People said “I told you so 
—it’s a quixotic scheme and must end in failure.”” But somehow 
the work was never relinquished entirely—the meetings were re- 
sumed-the service of simplicity and good will did not end in utter 
eclipse. That was over thirty years ago. The preacher has 
learned much in that time—he has come out of his many trials 
his head a little silvered with age, but his heart as fresh and 
strong and youngas ever. But the puplic has learned a great 
deal tooin those years. It has learned to honor the man it once 
affected to ignore. His books are read and prized in thousands 
of homes all over the land; his services are crowded with atten- 
tive worshippers of every sect; his presence and advocacy of 
any cause is deemed a privilege and a benediction. He is per- 
haps the foremost’man in his denomination; and all this has 
been achieved, because James Freeman Clarke did not allow his 
incidental failures to dishearten or demoralize him, but with 
singleness and unselfishness of purpose learned how to do by 
trying to do.. To no showy gifts, tricks of oratory, sensational 
appeals, does he owe his well- “earned success, but to purity of 
purpose, weight of personal character and severe discipline of 
powers. 

And again, failure is the lamp that lights us to success when 
it reveals to us that weare on the wrong road and are pursuing 
an unprofitable illusion in place of the substantial good we 
covet. It is sadto think how many are befogged in this way 
on the journey of life, following some will-o-the-wisp fancy in 
hopes to find it a beacon light to fame and fortune. 

How many a first class mechanic has been spoiled to make a 
third-rate minister! I have known plenty of such, who never 
had a call from God or man to preach the gospel. The talent, 
that is the call. But so many leave this talent at home, buried 
in a napkin, and toil away with might and main only to feel 
themselves unprofitable servants after all. They haven't the 
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key to themselves somehow, and so the divine music is locked 
up in their breasts—its melodies unknown and _ unbidden. 
They must find it by disappointment and failure, and for them 
there is no other way. Like a clumsy musician they shall 
fumble among the keys, until by and by they light upon the 
key-note of their beings, and when that is struck, the 
whole of their life comes chiming in one grand, consenting 
harmony of thought, and will, and deed. So it was that Ad- 
dison failing in oratory, immortalized himself in his polished 
prose, while Cicero before him, his suit rejected by the poetic 
muse, won deathless laurels as an orator. And _ how strange it 
seems to us now that Alexander Pope, hoping to be a painter 
should have suppressed the poetic fire in his breast until at last it 
could not be hid, and burst into the bright flames of his inspired 
song. And that was the trouble with Thackeray, for so many 
years, when as an art-student he toiled day after day, copying 
pictures in the galleries of Rome and Paris. But he failed to 
win the prize he sought with such passionate entreaty. Think 
of the future author of Vanity Fair Pendennis, and the Vir- 
ginians, returning to his home with a saddened heart because 
they had rejected his illustrations to Dickens’ Pickwick papers, 
—then about to appear. But this man was to do more than 
copy others performances and lived to create characters and in- 
vent scenes that rival, if they do not excel, his contemporaries. 
Thus, you see, ‘through failure came success. The hope de- 
ferred that made the heart sick, grew at last into the desere ac- 
complished that was to him, and to thousands of others a tree 
of life. 

In such masters of thought and feeling however, their genius 
cannot long be hid. Sooner or later their light shines forth and 
men beholding, praise and glorify God. But the humblest 
gifted man is called in the providence of God to do a special 
work, and needs to realize that call. ; 

But this is not saying by any means that we are called to but 
one work in the world and missing that our life is a failure. 
What! this complex being we call man with his infinite scope 
and variety of powers, placed in such manifold ‘and diverse re- 
lations to be cramped to a single line of conduct or limited to 
a single aim? Never was a greater, or more serious mistake. 
The special end you toil for may be the thing of least conse- 
quence in your career. In our tribute of admiration to the char- 
acter and services of the Hebrew Lawgiver we forget that he 
failed to enter the promised land at last. . “ You were not made 
for one thing only, but for many things, and often your 2”c7- 
‘dentals are your realest things.” 

The consummation of the life of the tree, is to produce 
seed after its kind, but what if some untimely blight cuts off 
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its budding promise? Is its existence therefore a failure? 
Surely not! There it has stood among its brothers, a thing of 
beauty that gladdened men’s eyes as they beheld it. Year 
after year it has been garlanded with green in summer, and 
has shone with the scarlet and gold of autumn. The birds of 
heaven have nestled and sung among its branches, the bees 
have sipped nectar from its blossoms; the beasts of the field 
have rested under its protecting shade, and little children 
played about its mossy trunk. And even when cut down, its 
mission of usefulness is not ended, but its wood passes into the 
thousand fold uses of trade and manufacture, or crackles in 
your fireplaces to warm your body and cheer your heart. 

So also human life, my friends, is not one chance but a thou- 
sand. The special end you toiled for may not be attained. 
The steps you took towards that end will prove of, far greater 
consequence. You are a business man, perhaps, and your 
ventures have been miscarried one after the other, and now you 
look sadly back through a long vista of disappointments and 
defeat. , But meanwhile. you are ‘known to be a good man and 
true, —a kind husband and father, a loyal citizen and a faith- 
ful friend, and many aman who has passed you in the race 
for wealth and fame, may look with envy upon the love and 
respect you have gained by your personal character and ser- 
vices. Your want of success in business life may be due to some 
peculiar lack in yourself, or may result from something adverse 
in your surrroundings, but remember that while your under- 
takings may fail over and over again, you yourself may be a 
glorious success. 

And here we touchupon the true solution of the whole 
difficulty. Weare miserable and sad over our failures in life, 
because we mistakenly identify ourselves with the special 
object we have in view. But that is a great mistake. It is 
because we cherish this superficial philosophy of life which 
makes the end supreme and counts for nothing the steps taken 
towards that end, that we produce such shallow and_ dishonest 
types of character at the present day — these shoddy 
contractors, flash-in-the-pan generals, sensational preachers, and 
claptrap politicians, 

No, friends, we have a right to count effort as well as effect. 

‘Not the result.of a course of conduct, but the mofzve and the 
nature of it, are the allimportant matter. You cannot com- 
mand success, whether the means employed be fair or foul, but 
it makes a great deal of difference to your personal character 
and to your fellow-men what kind of methods you employ. 
The consequences of your actions are a great deal more impor- 
tant than the particular end they are intended to subserve. A 
good end cannot justify bad means, for these have already re- 
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acted upon your character, and by force of example demoral- 
ized others also. But if you fail in manliness, courage and in- 
tegrity, then all outward successes amount to nothing. The 
man himself, that is the true end, and so far as we fall short of 
that ideal, we fail. Outward plans depend upon a thousand 
contingencies, but this inner triumph the world can never de- 
prive you of, because the world never gave it to you. 

Let us hear no more sneers then at any want of temporal suc- 
cess, no depreciation of patient painstaking, or laborious effort. 
No man fails who does his duty. If you are conscious of a 
righteous purpose and the use of honest methods, you have suc- 
ceeded already, whatever may be the result. 

Most men would define success, I suppose, “the art of get- 
ting on in the world.’ But how paltry appears such an in- 
terpretation beside the revelation of human history, which 
shows us with such impressiveness that what the world calls 
failure is often the sublimest success. Such a failure was Paul, 
“beaten with stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, - 
in deaths oft—in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often;”” 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often; in cold and nakedness. 

And ascending still higher in the scale of human achieve- 
ment, where will you find a more wretched failure in this earth— 
ly sense than Jesus Christ? In His last hours forsaken by the 
friends he trusted, betrayed to His enemies, enduring the scoffs 
and revilings of ignoble men, scourged like a common criminal,. 
unrighteously condemned, crucified between thieves—and his. 
despairing cry falling unheeded upon the desert air! What an: 
end was this to the bright visions He had been permitted to 
see, the familiar converse with spiritual things He had en- 
joyed—to the purity and self-sacrifice of such alife! 

But see how the divine justice has vindicated itself in the 
course of the centuries. The failure of the Christ has been the 
incalculable gain of the world. He was to decrease that we 
might increase, the hope deferred that made Him heartsick 
with despair, was to grow inthe fulness of time into the desire 
accomplished, that is a tree of life to millions of hungry, toiling 
and aching hearts. 

Let us believe that the Divine Providence though it over- 
rules our special ends, does it for a general good. ‘The result is’ 
as nothing compared to the motive that actuates us. Success. 
and Failure therefore consist not in what we do, but in what 
we a~e,and here a noble result is attainable by every one of us.. 
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THE CHURCH REPORTER. 


Union BrstE MeeEtinG for Bible 
class members of the Sunday-Schools, 
were held in the Plymouth Church this 
week. 


THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH lost 
their suit zz ve church plans, Mr. 
Clark obtained a verdict last week for 
$3,800 for the plans furnished by him. 
It is probable the case will be appealed. 


BisHop Fo.ery visited St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral last Sunday evening, and 
performed the ceremony of blessing the 
new banners belonging to the St. Pat- 
rick’s Temperance society, after which 
he delivered a sermon. 


ROBERT COLLYER lectures every night 
save Sunday, returning to Chicago so 
as to preach on that day. He says that 
he will never lecture another season, 
but it is to be hoped that a summer’s 
rest will make him forget that lecturing 
in such hard work. 


Rev. W. H. DAnrets, pastor of the 
Park Avenue Methodist Church in this 
city; delivered a lecture before the young 
ladies of the Evanston college for ladies, 
on Friday evening. The subject of his 
discourse was ‘‘ The Study of the Chris- 
tian Religion as a Classic.” 


OuR CHURCHES seem to have found 
out that readings are a profitable means 
of entertainment, judging by frequent 
announcements of them, and the First 
Baptist Church having secured the ser- 
vices of our pleasing and popular elocu- 
tionist, Mr. A. P. Burbank for next Mon- 
day evening, the First Congregational 
Church have called in the aid of Prof. 
Blake, of St. Louis, who will read for 
the benefit of the Ladies Fund of that 
church on the same evening. 


Tue Baptist Councit oF ORDINA- 
TION met at the Twenty-fifth Street 
Baptist Church, last week, Thursday, 


for the purpose of ordaining to the gos- 
pel ministry Mr. L. T. Bush, a full dele- 
gation from the city churches being pres- 
ent. The gentleman being found quali- 
fied for the sacred office was formally or- 
dained, after which the Council adjourn- 
ed to 7:30 o'clock in the evening. At 
that hour the Council and the large audi- 
ence again assembled at the same place, 
when the newly ordained minister was 
installed pastor of the Twenty-fifth 
Street Baptist Church. The exercises 
opened by a voluntary on the organ, fol- 
lowed by Scripture and prayer. The or- 
dination prayer was made by Rev, Dr. 
Thomas, the charge to the candidate by 
Rev. John Gordon, the charge to the 
congregation by Dr. Everts. Vhe right 
hand of fellowship was offered by Rev. 
Dr. Goodspeed. 


Rev. ROBERT, PATTERSON before 
taking his leave of the Jefferson Park 
Presbyterian Church, addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Hugh Templeton, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees: 

““My Dear Sir -— Will you be kind 
enough to lay before the congregational 
meeting, to-morrow evening, my re- 
quest that the congregation unite with 
me in petitioning the Chicago Pres- 
bytery to dissolve my pastoral relation 
with the Jefferson Park Church? It is 
with deep sorrow that I make this re- 
quest to be separated from a people who 
haye always received my humble minis- 
trations with readiness and respect, who 
have treated me and mine with gener- 
ous kindness, and among whom our 
gracious Lord has vouchsafed to honor 
His word and ordinances in the growth 
and prosperity of a united, working 
church. But the will of His wise provi- 
vidence is unmistakable and imperative, 
and we can only say: ‘ Thewill of the 
Lord be done.’ It is now evident that 
I cannot labor longer amid the rigors of 
a Chicago winter. In a more temperate 
climate it may please God to enable me 
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to do alittle service for Christ, whose 
service is the joy of mv heart. Where- 
ever my lot is cast I shall cherish the 
remembrance of your affection, and of 
our sweet communion in the prayer- 
meeting, the sanctuary, and around the 
table of our Lord, as one of the greatest 
of the many and great blessings with 
which He has enriched His unworthy 
servant ; treasures of memory more 
heart-satisfying than all the wealth of 
the earth. That He may still continue 
mercifully and graciously to bless your 
organization as a means of saving and 
sanctifying many from the world lying 
in wickedness ; that He may remember 
His covenant with your seed, inspiring 
your dear children to give them early to 
His service, and that we may all meet 
in our Father’s house at last, and renew 
sweet communion in a fellowship which 
shall never be interrupted, is the con- 
stant prayer of yours in Christ, 

“I ROBERT PATTERSON.” 

Before his departure Mr. Patterson 
was presented by his congregation witha 
purse of $600,and several valuable books 
in token of their esteem. 


Rev. Jess—E B. THOMAS ina sermon, 
jast Sunday night, on the “ Unequal 
Combat” is reported to have said: ‘In 
those professional pursuits where confi- 
dence comes in slow degrees, alas! there 
is many a young man left to fight the 
battle alone, with his brain reeling un- 
der the toil and the excitement, and, it 
may be, the sense of the burden of those 
dependent upon him, yet no brotherly 
hand is stretched out from the higher- 
posts of the profession. In that pro 
fession which ministers most to the satis~ 
faction of the public to-day, the prepa- 
ration and sending abroad of intelli- 
gence throughout the land, consider the 
young men of brilliant talents harnessed 
in, laboring through the day and until 
midnight, preparing the news for you, 
and it may be resorting to some stimu- 
lant to revive their drooping strength — 


nervously, physically, mentally worn out, 


but still egged on in their toil by the 
demand of an insatiable public. Under 
this great, heartless bond of society men 
are being ground to atoms, Still they 
look to society to helpthem. They say: 
‘Surely som? man older than I am will 
‘consider my youth and weakness, that 
com? ‘from 1.1 oveftax21 bain ail a 


weakened nervous system.’ But the 
world walks upon the other side. © This 
is not all. The Bible speaks of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. W ehave 
spoken of the world and the flesh ; we 
now come to speak of the devil —and 
there isa devil. There are those who 
find out the weakened deer in the flock, 
and set their dogs upon him. There are 
those as shrewd as Satan was, who min- 
gle the waters of truthanderrorso as to 
lead the undiscriminating over to the 
side of error. There are those who know 
all the avenues of life, and who lay their 
snares for a manso as to drag him down 
to death. Do you know that there is a 
place in this very city, hardly wider than 
one of these aisles, where men are drug- 
ged and laid away, that, so bewildered, 
they may be made to send to a friend 
‘here anda friend there for money that 
they may give it to the men who have 
entrappedthem? Then, atthe last, they 
are tossed out into the street that it may 
appear as if they had died there sudden- 
ly. Canit be that men have become such 
demons as to drag down those whom they 
know best? Knowing this, do we need 
farther evidence to show that there are 
fiends whose only object is to drag men 
down? “Alas! men do not know there 
is a battle until they are scarred and 
bleeding from the conflict. They go out 
from the home circle and meet the arch 
enemy of souls. Then they learn that 
life is no flowery field, but a conflict, in 
which they must fight or die. And at 
the last, when they are beaten down to 
one knee, blinded by blood as they rise 
to swing the sword again, and continue 
the struggle, left like Horatius, alone 
upon a hostile shore, shall we not come 
and lift them out upon a friendly shore ? 
Life is upon us; our habits haye been 
formed; opinions, if we have opinions, 
bind us; if we have not, then are we 
sailing the more recklessly upon an un- 
known sea without rudder or chart. 
Whether or not we have opinions formed, 
we have an indifferent. world about us, 
and a most active and subtile foe, mold- 
ing us by our weaknesses — twenty 
thousand against us, and we are but ten. 
So we fight the battle but to death, 
Shall we not register ourselves for the 
battle; fight the fight, finish our course, 
until, justified of God at the last, we 
come to the land where conflict is no 
more, but we rest from our labors ?”” 
Ca 
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My GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEE, 


A SERMON BY HENRY LANG, LATE PASTOR OF ST. 
PETER’S CHURCH, ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 


Translated from the German for the Pamphlet Mission by 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


“And that I might not be too much lifted up by the abund- 
ance of the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, a messenger of Satan, to buffet me, that I might not be 
too much lifted up. In respect to this I besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me; and he said to me, My 
grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” —2 Corinthians, xii:T, 8, 9. (Dr. Noyes’ Trans.) ” 

It is an experience in the life of the apostle Paul, which is to 
occupy our attention in the present discourse; not an event of 
importance which has affected the course of human destiny, or 
is thought worthy of mention in the historic books of the race, 
but a simple trait in the private history of the human heart, 
and yet one which yields us rich material for thought and re- 
ligious edification. The apostle evidently speaks of an op- 
pressive bodily affliction which he bore about with him. We 
do not know with certainty in what it consisted, but the con- 
nection in which he speaks of it, the peculiar expressions which 
he employs when referring to it, together with other passages 
in his epistles which give us some notion of his bodily charac- 
teristics, put it almost beyond a doubt, that the frequent occa- 
sions of a high spiritual ecstasy which he enjoyed—manifesta- 
tions and revelations of the Lord he calls them, the science of 
to-day calls them visions—were in him accompanied by phys- 
ical attacks which threw the apostle in convulsive spasms to 
the ground, and for a time shook and rent his organism in the 
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most terrible manner. How alarming and painful such visita- 
tions must have been to himself, and how great a hindrance to 
his apostolic usefulness in the eyes of the many! For it was 
the common belief of that day that persons so afflicted were de- 
moniacs, and that these conditions were the attacks of wicked 
spirits, who thus possessed and tormented their unfortunate 
victims. Three times Paul prayed to God to take away this 
scourge from him. But in vain! Lach time he received only 
the answer: My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness! Surely, this is an incident which 
invites us to meditation and yields us rich lessons in spiritual 
trust. How often have we not,also, amid the disappointments 
of earth, the antagonisms of the world, the pains and pangs of 
this temporal life, received no other answer from the Eternal 
Spirit to whom we raised our sighs and prayers than this: My 
grace is sufficient for thee. Well for us if we can feel that it 
is sufficient. or in all reason we ought never to ask more of 
God than this, and this one thing, always granted us when we 
earnestly seek it, is enough, and more than enough for all our 
need. 

Eternal Source of Light, Thou Giver of all good and per- 
fect gifts, our Father! As oft as the world lays upon us the 
cross of renunciation, as oft as our heart bleeds and cries to 
thee in distress and need, give us to hear thy kindly: My 
grace is sufficient for thee! and impart to us the trustful and 
obedient heart that is truly content with that answer of thy 
grace. 

My grace is sufficient for thee! Such is to-day as of old the 
divine answer to the thousands of complaints, sighs and peti- 
tions we raise to heaven, and in reason we ought not to expect 
more from God than this. Here let me point out a vital dis- 
tinction between religion once and now; between the piety of 
previous generations and that of men and women to-day. The 
piety of a former age was more exacting in its demands on God. 
It expected of him that he should be able and willing at any time 
to change the outward order of the Universe by the interposition 
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of his Divine Hand, in response to the wishes of the human heart, 
and in order to specially favor his human children. It was be- 
lieved that God, through his power of free and immediate self- 
determination, would favor his worshippers by granting this 
one the good he desired, or removing from that one the evil he 
feared, and it was this supposed human influence on the will of 
God which constituted one of the chief objects of divine wor- 
ship, and especially of prayer. So Paul petitioned God three 
times to remove his bodily affliction from him, evidently in the 
supposition that God, if he thought right to listen to his prayer, 
could bring about the desired result by virtue of his power 
over nature and the laws he hadmade. Of what significance— 
reasoned the men of the olden time—is God’s omnipotence if 
his arm is not strong enough to suspend his laws when they 
injure me, or to arrest the order of his universe when it threat- 
ens to destroy the purposes of my life? and why do I speak of 
his love and call him Father, if he cannot or will not even do 
what every human father both desires and does to protect his 
child from danger and rescue it from evil ? 


Now, it is true, the men who reasoned in this way, in so far 
as they were really and truly religious, always corrected the 
conclusions of their understanding concerning God, by the 
practical piety of their hearts and lives. When their prayers 
remained unanswered, when the course of things went against 
their fervent wishes, and their dearest hopes were disappointed 
by the inexorable order ot the world, they bowed humbly before 
the majesty of God’s decrees and declared, ‘‘God’s thoughts 
are not our thoughts, and his ways are higher than our ways. 
He doeth all things well, all things work together for guod to 
them that love God. Why art thou cast down, O my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God. 
His grace is sufficient .or thee!’’ So they arrived, though by 
a round-about way, at the goal of a pure, unselfish and humble - 
piety, which thirsted only after God, the living God, and blest 
in that possession cared naught for anything else in earth or 
heayen, his grace sufficient unto them. 


— 
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The religious mind to-day has an easier task. It does not 
need this indirect way of arriving at the goal of a divine trust. 
It is prepared at the outset to make no other request of God 
than that he will give us Himself. We do not ask of him to 
change the order of things for our sakes, or to alter his laws at 
pleasure in order to gratify us, because we hold it to be pre- 
sumptuous on our part to make our dpinions and wishes, the 
opinions and wishes of weak and fallible beings whose life is but 
of yesterday—the measure of the great universe of God. Nor 
do we believe that God can himself do this, since he can do 
nothing against his own nature; for he is the All-perfect, who 
has no need to interpose and alter his designs; he is the All- 
knowing, who has also ineluded my life and yours in the di- 
vine order and destiny of the world; he is the Eternal, who, 
above the limitations of time, does not in human fashion pass 
from one thing to another, and decree now this and now that, 
but has foreseen and fore-ordained all things and conducts 


them according to his own infinite and holy nature. Therefore, 


the enlightened worshipper to-day says: ‘‘ Send me what thou 
wilt, O God, be it a joy or a sorrow; I am content smee both 
alike come from thy hand. Whatever may flow to me out of 
the eternal order, life or death, health or sickness, plenty or 
want, gain or loss, I know that it flows to me out of the natural 
course of things and the laws which control it, in whose work- 
ing I find the expression of thy thought and will. But I know 
also that nothing, neither things present nor things to come, 
neither life nor death nor any creature can separate me from 
thy love. Thy grace is sufficient for me!” 


Here I may note another difference between once and now, 
between the piety of previous generations and that of men and 
women to-day. In former times when men encountered the 
hard blows of fate or passed through terrible and painful ex- 
" periences in life they were not content with the answer “my 
grace is sufficient for thee,’ but they demanded in addition an 
insight into the particular purposes of the Almighty in each 
and every instance; they sought to know why God had acted 
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in this or in that way towards them. So Paul finding that his 
bodily ailment does not pass away in spite of his supplications, 
falls into a deep study over the purpose of God in sending him 
this painful affliction as a constant companion through life, and 
he thinks he has found the design of God in so doing “ that I 
might not be too much lifted up by the abundance of the reve- 
lations, there was given me this messenger of Satan to buffet 
me.’’ So reasoned the ancients almost universally. They in- 
quired: what did God have in view when he sent an earthquake 
to shatter yonder city? Why did he visit this land with a 
pestilence and spare that country from its ravages? In what 
have we sinned, or what have we omitted to do that God should 
bring this evil upon our house, that he should tear from our 
loving arms this child, our dearest possession? So they ques- 
tioned the ways of Providence and interpreted them now in 
this manner, now in that, and the answer always corresponded 
to the degree of culture the inquirer had attained, to the often 
narrow and bigoted views of his particular age; frequently to 
the interests of a selfish and superstitious clergy, or the impulses 
of a revengeful and envious heart. But. however the answer 
might be framed, it always amounted to this, that God espe- 
cially ordained all these hostile occurences in nature—deformity, 
famine, pestilence and war—because of the sins of those who 
were smitten, as a punishment for their evil-doing. 


But to man at the present day the divine voice declares: do 
not indulge any more in these presumptuous questions, these ar- 
bitrary and futile explanations. My grace is sufficient for thee. 
Nature goes her own way according to eternal and unchangea- 
ble laws. Learn to know these laws and seek out the causes 
of things, and thou wilt discover more and more why every- 
thing happens as it does and not in some other way. But, so 
far as thou art concerned, thou child of man, set in the midst 
of this world of natural forces and laws, I am not a mere man 
that I should have such and such purposes as thou hast them. 
I haye but one great purpose, to which all else is made subserv- 
ient—to make of thee a man in mine own likeness. Therefore 
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sickness and health, hunger and plenty, drought and harvest 
and all the experiences of outward and physical life are sent to 
stimulate thy inner nature, to awaken thee to thought, to de- 
velop thy soul, enrich thy imagination, strengthen thy con- 
science and bring the slumbering powers within thee to light 
and activity, that through all the hindrances and trials, the 
helps and blessings of the natural world, my child may seek 
and find me, may know the Father who is not far from any 
one, in whom all live, and move, and have their being. This 
is the goal of life, to which all I send thee is only a means; 
this is my grace which is sufficient for thee!’ 


Has our religion lost anything because we ask no more from 
God than this? O that each one of us might learn to know 
how sufficient and more than sufficient this is. This one thing 
clears the mind, quiets the heart and purifies and strengthens 
the will of man. 


When we trace back all that happens to us to this one source, 
out of which flows alike joy and sorrow, health and sickness, 
want and plenty, life and death, then our destinies cease to be 
mere disconnected fragments, a mere chaos of atoms and acci- 
dents; they are interwoven with the all-embracing, all-uwphold- 
ing order of the world, and therefore wise, just and good, each 
appropriate in its place. We gain an insight into that word 
of ancient piety: God doeth all things well. As we seek to 
know what purpose is fulfilled by these changeful destinies of 
man, we soon discover that they are useful in promoting the 
highest object of our being. They tear us away from mere 
worldly interests and bring us to our true selves. They 
are a school for character, a discipline of our spiritual na- 
ture. If we may express this truth by a simile drawn from 
human relations, and therefore comprehensible by all—for in 
all our speech concerning the divine and the eternal we must 
avail ourselves of human analogies—as an earthly father rears 
his child with mingled caresses and chastisements, denials and 
gifts, that it may grow up in the stature of a perfect manhood. 
So God educates our race through struggles and sufferings, and 
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to those that love him all these things work together for good. 


Hence, we recognize and adore in the destinies that are sent us 
a loving Providence, that wounds us indeed, but also heals, yes, 
that heals us by means of these very wounds. This suffices us, 
however much may still in its detail be inexplicable. In this 
light the world grows comprehensible to us, and our minds be- 
come clear with a new understanding of nature and of life. 


My grace is sufficient for thee. How this thought calms 
and contents the heart of man! though it bleed in anguish, 
though it beat fiercely in its revolt against the decrees of God; 
though it ery aloud in its first outburst of pain; yet, as soon 
as it discerns through the clouds the face of him who is more 
to us in our hour of need than father, mother, brother or child, 
who lends his grace to fill our empty soul, left bare and des- 
olate by the world, who brings hope aud strength on his ce- 
lestial wing when we are cast down in utter weakness and des- 
pair, then peace enters our breast, then our terrible grief melts 
into a gentle sorrow, the eye smiles through its tears, the bit- 
ter complaint swells into a psalm of praise: ‘‘ The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” What indeed, are earthly joys and sorrows? One 
thing follows another in the changeful play of human destiny. 
Let them go! You have the one thing that compensates for 
all, fills the place of all. His grace is sufficient for thee, O 
human heart! Learn to renounce thine earthly joys, for in 
renunciation there lies a mightier strength. 


Finally, trust in the grace of God purifies and strengthens the 
willof man. It puts an end to our impatient wishes and clamor- 
ous demands. It melts and refines that self-seeking which 
formed so large a part of the religious ideas and practices of our 
spiritual ancestors. All the craving for favors and rewards which 
formerly disfigured religion is ended for us. Man, no longer de- 
mands that God shall become the instrument of his sensuous 
wants and personal interests. He asks only this, that he may be- 
come the instfument of God, that his little, swiftly-passing life, 
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may, through its sufferings and enjoyments, its service and its 
gratitude, its ecstasy and its pain, contribute something to 
the increase of the great and glorious kingdom of God. 
Directed to this one object, an object which includes all 
else within it, the will of man first gains its true strength 
and consecration. Feeling itself in harmony with the power 
which gives to clouds and stars, to floods and winds their 
appointed course and way, man attains to that independence of 
all temporal and finite concerns, which enables him to oppose 
boldly a world of care and trouble, of hate and scorn. With a di- 
vine assurance, he declares: If God be with me, who can be 
against me? What can separate me from his love? Amid the 
ruins of his earthly happiness, cast down from the highest pin- 
nacles of worldly honor and success into.lowliness and shame, 
the soul that trusts in God still bears a heaven within itself. 
With a strong hand and cheery hope it re-enters the struggle 
and conflict of life, convinced that its faith can remove moun- 
tains, and that all things serve those who dare and do with God. 


‘““My grace is sufficient for thee.’ Answer me, is not this 
enough’ for our minds, our hearts, our wills? At least, it was 
enough for a Paul. After he was sure of the divine answer to 
his prayer, he asked no more.. Contented, richly blessed he 
went on his way; yes, he made out of his very wants and defi- 
ciencies his chiefest boast, and wealth, and triumph. Of what 
importance was he, or his personal fortunes? It. was God’s 
honor he sought, and that honor was the greater, the might 
of God’s spirit was displayed the more abundantly, the weaker 
and more decrepit the instrument with which He accomplished 
such great results. His strength was made perfect. in the 
weakness of his human servants. Therefore, Paul henceforth 
did not cease to glory in his personal defects and misfortunes 
and out of his thorny life of disgrace, want and persecution there 
sounds forth like the song of a lark in the heights, that tri- 
umphal chant; ‘‘ I am of a cheerful spirit in the midst of sor- 
row and needs and persecution, in hunger and in nakedness; I 


can do all things through him who strengthens me. I glory in» 
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mine infirmities, I know how to abound and how to be abased. 
[ have learned in whatsoever state Iam to be content.”’ And it 
was enough for another, a yet greater than Paul. Three times 
Jesus prayed in Gethsemane: “ Let this cup pass from me, O 
Father! ’’ But he received only one and the self-same answer: 
My grace is sufficient for thee! And Jesus bowed to the divine 
decree. Bathed in the dews of this grace, with pure hands and 
a holy heart, he passed through a world of sin, through shame 
and scorn, through pain and want to the celestial heights of 
perfection, honored in his disgrace, rich in his poverty, sancti- 
fied in his death. 


Let us look up to these high and holy examples whose life 
we aspire after as the life of those whom God hath blest. Let 
us learn from them to seek our happiness and our greatness in 
this one thing alone: “* My grace ws sufficient for thee!” 


“There are three possible views in regard to the origin of 
species. The first asserts Divine agency by miraculous creation, and 
therefore denies any process; the second asserts evolution-process, but 
denies Divine agency; the third asserts Divine agency by evolution-pro- 
cess. So, also, are there three corresponding views in regard to the 
origin of the individual,—of you, of me, and each of us. The first is 
that of the little innocent, who thinks that God made him as’ he (the 
little innocent) makes dirt-pies; the second is that of the little hood- 
lum, who says: ‘I wasn’t made at all, I growed; the third is the 
usual adult belief,—that we are made by a process of evolution. Do 
you not observe, then, that, in the matter of the origin of species, 
many good theologians and pietists are in the position of the little in- 
nocent? They think that species were made without natural process. 
On the other hand, most evolutionists are in the position of the little 
hoodlum, for they think that species, because they ‘growed, wernt 
made at all. But there is a higher and more rational philosophy than 
either, whith holds that the ideas of making and of growing are not 
inconsistent with each other; that evolution does not, and cannot, de- 
stroy the conception of, or the belief in, an intelligent Creator and 
Author of the Cosmos. This view combines and reconciles the two 
preceding antagonistic views, and is, therefore, more comprehensive, 
more rational, and more true. But let us not fail to do justice,—let 
us not overlook the fact that the most important and noblest truths 
are overlooked only by the hoodlum and materialist.—Prof. Joseru 
Le Conte, in Popular Science Monthly. 


Notes and Nemes, 


Says the Register: “‘ What a change must have been wrought by 
internal development in American Methodism when one of its min- 
isters can speak of revivalists as religious tramps, who give more 
trouble than they are worth !” 


Whittier, newly expresses his religious views as follows: “Tam not 
a Universalist, for I believe in the possibility of the perpetual loss of 
the soul that persistently turns from God in the next life as in this, 
But I do believe, also, that the Divine love and compassion follow 
us in all worlds, and that the Heavenly Father will do the best that 
is possible for every creature He has made. What that will be must 
be left to His infinite wisdom and goodness,” 


The Methodist ministers of Chicago, at a recent Monday’s meet- 
ing, discussed the question of capital and labor, and three of the lead- 
ing communists were present and participated, by permission, in the 
discussion. This looks like genuine fair play. Now let these Meth- 
odist brethren discuss next some of the questions at issue between 
them and Liberals in religion, and permit representative Liberals to 
be present and answer. 


At. the May meeting of the Iowa Unitarian Asso¢iation held at 
Des Moines, Rey. D. H. Rogan of Newton, who has grown out from 
Orthodox Congregationalism to Liberal Congregationalism (and taken 
his congregation with him) read a paper on “The Need of Courage 
and Self-Sacrifice on the Part of Rational Religionists.” The paper 
was spoken of very warmly by the Iowa brethren, as a production of 
unusual earnestness, spirituality and power. We are glad to see that 
it is published in the Christian Register of July 6. ‘ 


The Church of the Messiah, Chicago, observed June 3, as 
“Flower Sunday.” The Fourth Church celebrated June 30 as “Flower 
and Memorial Sunday.”——A Union Sociable of all the Unitarian 
Churches in the City was held at Mr. Coutyer’s Church, Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 2. 
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German Liberal Christians in America.—In our issue No. 7, 
we gave a brief account of the Atheistic or Secularist Congregations of 
Germans in America, which was supplemented in No. 9 by an inter- 
esting letter from a German Liberal upon the same subject. We keep 
our promise to give in this number a brief account of the Theistic 
German Liberals, or German Liberal Christians, in this country : 

The German Bund, or Union of the Independent Evangelical Prot- 
estant Churches of North America, is an association of liberal religious 
congregations and ministers, which was formed in October, 1877, by 
uniting three separate organizations at St. Louis, Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burg into one central body, the three previously existing associations 
being continued as local branches. The object of this Bund, as stated 
in their constitution, is “by uniting all who claim the right of a free 
self-determination in the Christian religious life, to make this life 


- among themselves ever purer, more beautiful and effective, and also 


to preserve and defend the rights of Protestantism from all external 
limitations of its freedom of thought and conscience.” 

Another article declares that “the only historic source of faith is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the interpretation of which is committed 
to the reason, as penetrated by the christian idea, and to free ex- 
amination and proof.” This association holds a yearly conference, 
maintains a weekly paper in Cincinnati, and another at Pittsburg, 
together with a monthly organ at St. Louis. It includes as yet but a 
small number of preachers and churches—hardly more than half-a- 
hundred all told—but probably represents the most advanced thought 
short of actual unbelief and denial, to be found among the Germans 
of the United States. Prominent among its ministers are EBERHARD, 
of St. Louis, Scuoiz and Eisentonr, of Cincinnati, the three brothers 
Tuomas, Dr. SCHAFFRANEK, JONAS, FLEISCHER and Heppaus. The 
shadings of belief in this association are very great. Some are quite 
Trinitarian and orthodox in their theology ; others as radical as Tuo. 
Parker. But all recognize that life is more important than thought, 
and a devout spirit than a formal doctrine. True Protestants in their 
refusal to bow to the authority of creeds or synods, it is to be hoped 
that they may attract to themselves the liberal religious elements of 
the German population in this country, and prove worthy co-laborers 
in the field of free religion and church reform.—C. W. W. 


We receive from Hiram A. Rep, of DesMoines, Iowa, State Sec- 
retary of the Iowa Liberal League, a pamphlet of “ Hymns of Libe- 
ralism,” containing twenty-five hymns “written for Liberal Leagues 
and Free Religious Meetings.” Most, if not all, of the hymns are new, 
and are written in such metres as allow them to be sung to common 
tunes. The thought expressed is decidedly radical, but the spirit is 
earnest and in many places devout. 
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Antioch College, (Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio,) heldits twen- 
ty-second annual commencement exercises on Wednesday, June 19. 
It was an unusually interesting occasion. The weather was perfect, 
and the college grounds never looked more beautiful. An unusual 
number of alumni was present, among them Revs. Jas. DENoRMANDIE 


of Portsmouth, N. H., and M. J. Miruer of Geneseo, Ill. Seventeen 


of the twenty trustees of the institution were also met, summoned by 
grave considerations affecting the welfare of the college. Among those 
best known were Dr. H. W. Bettows of New York, Epw. Evrerere 
Hate, Rusu R. Surppen and Apams Ayer of Boston, Rev. J. H. Hry- 
woop of Louisville, Ky., Murry Netson of Chicago, and Messrs. Krs- 
LER, Hosea and Wenpre of Cincinnati. The financial affairs of the 
college were the subject of earnest discussion, and were found to be 
in a more encouraging condition than had been expected. A bequest 


of $5000 from a friend in Kittery, Maine, was reported, together with | 


various donations from other friends in the East and West. The de- 
ficiency from the past year was liquidated, and the college placed in 
a satisfactory condition for the year to come. The total number of 
students in all departments,—College, Normal and Academic—was 
reported at one hundred and thirty-four for the past year. Under 
the efficient presidency of Prof. 8. C. Dersy, increased interest had 
been awakened. The graduating class was small, only three remain- 
ing to the close of the term to claim their degrees. Two past lady 
students also received their degree of A. M. By order of the trustees, 
henceforth a special examination will be required of all past gradu- 
ates applying for degrees. Dr. Briiows delivered a wonderfully able 
and fervid address on the Opportunities and Responsibilities of Youth. 
There were the usual society and alumni meetings, and at the annual 
dinner the feast of reason and the flow of soul were delightful. The 
next day, many of the visiting friends attended the commencement 
of the neighboring Wilberforce (Colored) University. We trust libe- 
rals all over the West will not forget Antioch in choosing a school for 
their children. Located in the healthiest and loveliest spot in Ohio, 
with one of the finest college buildings in the State, an able faculty, 
an unsectarian control, and a high standard of scholarship, this “in- 
fidel college,” as the Rey. JosseruH Cook recently called it in a public 
lecture, is well worthy the support of our freest and most cultivated 
radicals. Send to the President for a circular and catalogue.—C. W. W. 


A series of seven lectures on the “Origin and Growth of Religion, 
as illustrated by the Religions of India,” has recently been given by 


Max MveE tier in the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. Somany ~ 


desired to hear them that they were given in the forenoon and again 
in the afternoon, and on both occasions to crowded houses. The first 
lecture was occupied with the question of the origin and nature of 


— 
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religion. Prof. Mur.urr laid much stress on the absolute necessity 
of defining religion, and knowing what it is, before we try to discuss 
its future. He repeated the definition of his “Introduction to the 
Science of Religion”: “ Religion is a mental faculty which, independ- 
ent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables man to apprehend 
the Infinite under different names and under varying disguises. With- 
out that faculty no religion, not even the lowest worship of idols and 
fetiches, would be possible; and if we will but listen attentively, we 
can hear in all religions a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to conceive 
the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after the In- 
finite, a love of God.” We regard this definition of religion given by 
Prof. Murer as worthy of especial attention. We shall consider it 
somewhat at length as soon as our space -permits. 

The following brave utterance on the subject of “Atheism” is 
from one of the later lectures. “There is an atheism which is unto 
death; there is another which is the very. life-blood of all true faith. 
It is the power of giving up what, in our best, in our most honest mo- 
ments, we know tobé no longer true; it is the readiness to replace 
the less perfect, however dear it may have been to us, by the more 
perfect, however much it may be detested, as yet, by others. It is 
the true self-surrender, the true self-sacrifice, the truest truth in truth, 
the truest faith. Without that atheism no new religion, no reform, 
no reformation, no resuscitation, would ever have been possible; with- 
out that atheism no new life is possible for any one of us. In the eyes 
of the Brahmans, Buddha was an atheist; in the eyes of the Atheni- 
ans, Socrates was an atheist; in the eyes of the Pharisees, St. Paul was 
an atheist; in the eyes of his Swiss judges, Servetus was an atheist. 
Andwhy? Because every one of them was yearning after a higher 
and purer conception of God than what he had learnt as a child.” 


“On all sides and in all sects there’are signs of a deepening 
love of truth and hungering for righteousness. The Power which 
sent Abraham forth asa solitary pioneer of faith in the Eternal, which 
raised up Jesus as the spiritual Prince of mankind, and which wrought 
from all the ancient civilizations the material wherewith to enrich 
our Christendom, was never busier than now. Not long shall we wait 
to bless the beautiful feet of newly-sent messengers from the King,— 
men who will show us the signs of his presence in our modern life, 
and teach those who are now disguised by different names to hail each 
other as brethren. We shall find the onward-leading path, not by 
looking bacwkard to Rome, or Geneva, or the old Jerusalem, nor by 
following the apostles of denial who only lead into blackness of dark- 
ness, but by welcoming every ray of light which God lets shine from 
past or present, and consecrating all knowledge as reverently as our 
fathers consecrated the law which came by Moses, and the grace and 
truth which came by Jesus Christ—C. G. AmEs. 


248 Notes AnD News. 
“There’s nothing in the Universe that I fear only that I shall 
not know all my duty, or shall fail to do it.’—Mary Lyon. 


We are told that the Buddhist priests in Japan, aroused by the 
progress which Christian missions are making in their land, are vig- 
orously collecting money to send missionaries of their own faith into 
Christian lands. 


Rey. Brooke Herrorp, in a speech at the Boston Anniversary 
meetings, said that a large proportion of the orthodox people in the 
West that he came in contact with, seemed desirous of conyincing 
him that they did not differ much from him in belief after all. 
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WE SEE, WHAT WE ARE. 


CHAS. W. WENDTS. 

No modern painter has been the subject of so much criticism 
as J. M. W. Turner, the eminent English artist. His pictures, 
and especially those of his later years, are characterized by a 
peculiar treatment of light and certain effects in atmosphere 
and perspective, in which many see only an unfortunate man- 
nerism, while others, like Mr. Ruskin and the disciples of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, hail him as the Messiah of a new school of art 
in these degenerate times. Copies and engravings of Turner’s 
pictures are so common now-a-days that his peculiarities are fa- 
miliar to nearly every one. Certainly, if. once seen they are 
not easily forgotten. ‘The sun is placed at meridian height in 
the center of the picture, and its light, instead of radiating 
equally to all parts, is made to fall in vertical lines, forming a 
yellow streak which divides the picture into two distinct halves. 
This, of course, effaces all distinctness in the details of the com- 
position, does away with all horizontal lines in the perspective, 
and makes the whole picture float before our eyes in vague out- 
lines, bathed in a flood of dazzling, insufferable light. 


After so much controversy on the merits of this artist, a de- 
cided sensation was created in the English mind when a Ger- 


~ man oculist, Professor Liebreich, announced that through a care- 


ful examination of Turner’s paintings and an inquiry into the 
facts of his life, he was satisfied on scientific grounds, that the 
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peculiar manner of Turner was due not to any particular theory 
of art, but to a simple defect of vision. As his earlier pictures 
are almost entirely free from this treatment of light, and the 
mannerism grew upon him with age, until his latest productions 
are often esteemed the creations of an unsound mind, Prof. 
Liebreich argued that there must have been a divergence of his 
eyes from their normal spherical form which resulted in this 
characteristic diffusion of light and vertical streakiness of color 
in his pictures. This defect of vision he called astigmation. 
By employing the proper optical instruments in looking at 
Turner’s paintings, their peculiarities largely disappear and 
they look much like those of other artists. Thus the aspect of 
Nature gradually changed for Turner in consequence of this 
defect of sight, while he continued to produce in an unconscious 
manner just what he saw in the realm of form and color. 

A striking illustration this of the truth which this paper is 
intended to enforce, that what we see is mainly conditioned by 
what we are. Not only is there the greatest difference in the 
physical sight of different persons, some being able to see much 
farther and more accurately than others, but the same diversi- 
ties exist in man’s mental and moral vision wherever it may be 
exercised, whether in the survey of nature, the sphere of hu- 
man experience, or our apprehension of the spiritual world. 


Sigut AND Instaut Into NATURE. 


To begin with, what differences exist in our perception and 
understanding of the world of nature which surrounds us. Not 
only does one man see much more than another, but what is 
seen suggests more to him. ‘To most persons the volume of na- 
ture is only a picture-book. They turn its leaves with childish 
wonder and delight, but cannot read the lesson imprinted on 
every page. They look with ignorant wonder at the mysterious 
hieroglyphs of nature, until some more discerning mind reveals 


to them beneath the bewildering processes of the universe that 


majestic harmony of order, law and design 
“To which the whole Creation moves.” 


The coal which crackles and glows in your fire place repre- 
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sents to you, it may be, only so much material comfort. But 
a Lyell and a Silliman, read in that unsightly fragment the 
revelation of a history older than that of Moses, when amidst 
the war of elements and the crash of falling forests, these car- 
boniferous deposits were formed—so many concentrations of 
the sunlight stored for future service in the recesses of the 
earth. So Huxley, with a piece of common chalk as his text, 
discourses to us of pre-historic times, when out of the chaos of 
matter, the earth balled itself into shape, continents rose and 
fell, and through struggle and conflict the world grew to the 
fashion which we now behold—a tale of wondrous enchant- 
ment, beside whose marvels the widest creations of human fan- 
cy pale their ineffectual fires and seem puerile and vain. Thus, 
while the facts remain the same, how different is our interpre- 
tation of them. One sees only utility, another beauty, a third 
the spiritual import. A falliag apple is a common sight enough, 
but to the mind of a Newton becomes a hint to the law of grav- 
itation. The dreamy lad who sits in that little English cottage 
toying as boys will, with the lid of his mother’s tea kettle, ds 
led to the discovery of the expansive properties of steam, and 
in producing a new motive power, revolutionizes trade and 
manufactures and gives a better aspect to civilization. . The 
seer of Nazareth beholds the sparrow seeking its food, the ten- 
der lilies in bloom, the foodful earth yielding her increase, and 
his inspired imagination kindles with the thought of the Proy- 
idential oversight of the world. Each one sees and understands 
according to the gift given unto him. ‘The scientist sees far 
and deep but he doesn’t see all, and often the weak, unaided 
vision of the natural man pierces more closely into the cause 
and constitution of things than the phi'osopher with all his mi- 
croscopic intentness, or his telescopic reach and range. * In 
cataloguing the facts of the external world, the- spirit that 
alone gives them cohesion, unity and significance too often es- 
capes the scientist. Lost in the labyrinth of nature, he wan- 
ders about without a clew to guide him aright. ‘‘ The thought 
that made the world, is arrested by the world.”” But what are 
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the scientist’s dusty collections, his dry chronicle of material facts 
to me, if the Supreme Mind that alone gives meaning and val- 
ue to them all be unrecognized? For as a human countenance 
first becomes beautiful when the soul illumines it, so God must 
shine through the face of nature to glorify it and lend it sig- 
nificance. Then, as we reverently trace the evidences of the 
Divine thought and handiwork, the material Universe glows 
with his reflected beauty, and we may sing with the poet: 


“ God of the granite and the rose! 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee! 
The mighty tide of being flows | 
Through countless channels, Lord, from thee. 
It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs; 
While from Creation’s radiant towers 
Its glory flames in stars and suns.” 

Or, borrowing the mystic tongue of Wordsworth, we may 


have 
“ A sense sublime, 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
* Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
’ All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.”, 


THe OutTLOOK oN HuMAN LIFE. 


In the second place, consider how largely our personality 
enters into our contemplation of human character and life. 
Life is to us, very much what we are to it. If blessed with a 
sound mind in a healthy body, we shall find our inner harmony 
reflected in our social surroundings. If, on the other hand, 
our-spiritual life is unsound and discordant we shall see only 
gloom and sadness. So Hamlet in the play, finds his melan- 
choly reflected everywhere, and his somber imagination colors 
with its own dark hues all that it touches upon. ‘‘ This goodly 
frame, the earth, seems to me a steril» promontory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air, look you,—this brave overhanging— 
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this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no 
other thing to me, thana foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors.” 

All depends on the frame of mind in which we approach a 
subject; for “ the soul is its own place, and of itself can make 
a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.’”’ An enthusiastic admirer 
of one of our English poets said to him, ‘‘ Where did you write 
these beautiful lines on nature? Surely you must have been 
lying in the grass beneath the trees, with the murmur of the 
brook and the song of birds filling your ears.” ‘ Not at all,” 
rejoined the poet, ‘‘ when I composed those verses, I remember - 
I was sitting in a little back office, looking out upon a dingy 
yard filled with broken chimney-pots and old iron.” Nor 
must we wonder at this. The beautiful spirit conjures a beat- 
ific vision out of the most unattractive surroundings. In this 
creative, transforming power of the soul lies the secret of all 
brave and happy living. As the chemist produces the most 
brilliant hues, the most delicate essences out of the very refuse 
of the laboratory, so let the human spirit extract compensation 
and delight out of disappointment and disaster. Whether this 
world shall be to you a blooming garden or a thorny waste, a 
vale of tears or a mount of transfiguration, will depend mainly 
upon yourself. Your personality enters into all your experi- 
ences to increase or to diminish, to correct or to distort. That 
brilliant but infirm genius, Voltaire, said at the close of his 
eventful career, “happiness is only a dream while sorrow 
alone is real. It is eighty years that I have experienced this.” 
But a memoir of Dr. Barnes, which I have lately read, tells of 
that good man, that though stricken with blindness and bowed 
down with many infirmities, he said on his deathbed “ how 
beautiful is life! I am ready to go, yet would gladly live on 
as I am many years longer, if it were the Lord’s will.” 

This dictum ‘‘ we see what we are ’’ holds true no less in our es- 
timate of our fellow men. ‘ You judge others by yourself,” 
is a familiar repartee that has a deal of philosophy in it. Un- 
consciously we betray our own defects of character in our strict- 
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ures on the faults of others, and conversely too, the good we 
find in our fellows is often a simple reflex of our own inner 
graciousness. For, as the Scripture tells us, ‘‘ the good man 
out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth good things, ’’ 
while “the soul of the wicked desireth evil. His neighbor 
findeth no favor in his eyes."’ Some one remarked flippantly 
to the philosopher Hegel, ‘“‘ No man is a hero to his valet.’’ 
“True,” replied Hegel, ‘‘ most true. But that is not because 
the hero is not a hero, but because the valet is a valet.” This 
notable saying may be profitably recalled when we hear men 
speak depreciatingly concerning the character and services of 
others. It explains such an unsatisfactory book as Herndon’s 


Life of Abraham Lincoln, for example. Its defect lies not so 


much in the inadequacy of our martyr-president as in the in- 
capacity of his would-be biographer to comprehend such a 
character and measure such a career. 


SELF AND THE HEAVENLY VISION. 


Lastly, our religious conceptions are in large degree ideal- 
izations of self, and strikingly illustrate the truth of this s.y- 
ing ‘‘we see, what we are.’ ‘The religious sentiment in man 
appears to be innate and involuntary. The form it assumes is 
an arbitrary act of the mind, colored by circumstances. This 
accounts to us for the great differences which exist in man’s 
ideas about God, duty, and a future state. The Hebrew mind, 
profound and ethical yet somber and intolerant, reflected these 
qualities in its austere and often cruel Deity. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of the terrors of the Lord, while the Judaizing 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews warns us; “It is an aw- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” The pop- 
ular Christian theology faithfully reflects this harsh and un- 
lovely idea of God. No wonder Wesley said of it, ‘John 
Calvin’s God is worse than his devil.’’ To a logical cast of 
mind like that of Calvin, it was a necessity to round and com- 
plete his theological system even at some sacrifice of moral and 
spiritual truth. If you have ever seen the picture of Calvin, 
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you will perhaps agree that his digestion had something to do 
with it. For the body is a factor in religion as well as the 
spirit. Andrew Jackson Davis tells in some one of his books, 
of a good old deacon who was wont to say that, according to 
his observation, the prevailing desire for health and physical 
culture was what led men into infidelity. ‘‘ Now,’’ reasoned the 
deacon, ‘‘faith is more important than health. Therefore, give 
me my dispepsia and give me my God.’’ It is to be feared they 
went together with him. 


Again, our notions about a future state depend very much 
on our estimate of this life and our part in it. We each pro- 
ject our own aims, desires, hopes or fears, and call it heaven 
or hell. The Indian dreams of his happy hunting-grounds ; 
the Mohammedan tastes in anticipation the delights of-his 
sensuous Paradise; the Hindu, life-weary and oppressed, 
dreams of a release from the endless circle of being, when his 
soul, freed from the thirst for existence, shall slumber in bliss- 
ful unconsciousness in the eternal rest of Boodh. And how 
diverse are the views of the Christian world on this subject. 
The Orthodox believer conceives of a Sabbatic stillness, broken 
only by the psalms and prayers of the redeemed as they rise in 
triumphant joy to drown the chorus of agony that issues from 
the bottomless pit. And you and I turning with relief from 
the thunders of Sinai to the Sermon on the Mount, conceiy- 
ing God as the Infinite Love, we think— 

“We think Heaven will not shut forevermore, 
Without a knocker left upon the door, 
Lest some belated wanderer should come 
Heart-broken, asking just to be at home. 


So that the Father will at last forgive, 
And looking on His face that Soul shall live. 


We think there will be watchmen through the night, 
Lest any afar off turn them to the light; 

That he who loved us into life, must be 

A Father infinitely fatherly. 

And groping for him all shall find their way 

From outer dark, through twilight, into day.” 
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THE CoNCLUSION OF THE MATTER. 


In various ways, in the preceding pages, I have shown the 
truth of the assertion that in the contemplation of nature, in 
the study of human life and character, and especially in our 
conceptions of the spiritual world, what we see is largely a re- 
flection of what we are in ourselves. This recognition gained, 
it is for us to take to heart an additional truth which supple- 
ments and completes the first—not only do we sce what we are, 
but we are what we make ourselves to be. This must be said 
with many qualifications, since the physical organization, tem- 
perament, habits and circumstances of the individual, exert so 
great an influence over his thoughts and acts. But ‘there is 
a limit even to temperament and the state of the blood.” 
Stronger than the physical tendency is the intelligent spirit 
that was meant to control and direct it. The galling chains of 
habit are melted away in the white heat of emotion, and an en- 
lightened will becomes master of the moral situation. True, 
again, that circumstances mightily influence human character 
and conduct, but a consecrated soul, though it cannot avert or 
control events, learns how to shape them for its spiritual 
good. As we recall the tragedies which every-day life af- 
fords, the heroic struggle of men and women with themselves 
or with a fate seemingly against them, the noble army of mar- 
tyrs who dare anything and suffer everything in loyalty to their 
hizhest convictions, we must feel that there is no definable limit 
to the power of the human soul over temperament, habit, or 


circumstances. Practically, every man is master of his own | 


destiny. . 

Recognizing, therefore, how vitally we are affected by per- 
sonal condftions and surroundings, let us recognize still more 
readily the presence of an active principle within us, (call it 
mind, will, soul, or what else you please, ) which molds our cireum- 
stances, and which practically controls our human destiny. 
It is to this end that the Scripture counsels us so impressively, 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.”’ It is for us to enlighten, purify and strengthen this 
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spiritual faculty within our breasts. Then this world will no 
longer be a scene of discord, human life no longer a riddle and 
a burden, religion will cease to be merely a phantasm or a 
scourge to duty. We shall find joy in duty, and learn to 
be thankful for the privilege of life. The world will disclose 
its true significance to us, and all things minister to our up- 
building in virtue, character and faith. We shall see only 
purity, beauty and goodness, because these qualities are in our 
own hearts. or to the pure in heart all things are pure. 

The apocryphal biographers of Jesus tell a very sweet and 
characteristic story as if to illustrate this truth. In the gate- 
way of a village lies the unsightly carcass of a dog. The pas- 
sers by with looks and words express their disgust thereat. 
Soon, however, Jesus approaches and looks on with pity. 
Presently he turns on the people and says; ‘but see how 
pearly-white its teeth are.” And they, gazing upon him with 
admiring affection, reply: ‘‘Surely thou art the Christ, for 
none but he would find beauty in anything so loathsome.”’ 
The beautiful spirit finds beauty everywhere and in everything. 
** Blessed are the pure in heart,’ said Jesus. Do you know 
why? Because they alone see how much real purity and good- 
ness there is in the world, and thus rise to a conception of the 
Infinitely Pure and Good—they are blessed with the ment 
and the knowledge of God. 


“To comprehend a man’s life it is necessary to know not merely 
what he does, but also what he purposely leaves undone. There is 
a limit to the work that can be got out of a human body or a human 
brain, and he is a wise man who wastes no energy on pursuits for 
which he is not fitted; and he is still wiser, who, from among the 
things that he can do well, chooses and resolutely follows the best.” — 
Wo. E. Guapsrone. 


“But the Mind of Man hath two parts; one always frequented 
by the entrance of manifold vanities; the other desolate and over- 
growne with grasse, by which enter our charitable thoughts and di- 
vine contemplations,”—Sir Waurer RAveiar, 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS. 


vul. 
SINCERITY. 


Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 

He that speaketh the truth from his heart. 

The Lord keepeth truth forever. 

Behold thou desirest truth in the heart— Hebrew Psalms. 


Let nothing be more precious to thee than truth Epictetus. 

Thou shalt abstain from deceiving others by word or deed. 
Thou shalt speak no word that is false—Buddhist Commandments. 

To speak the truth and perform good offices are two things that 
resemble God. . . . Every man ought to speak and act with such 
perfect integrity, that no one could have reason to doubt his simple 
affirmation.—Pythagoras. 

Let not thy tongue say what thy heart denies.—Lao-tze. 

Let not truth forsake thee. Buy the truth and sell it not.—He- 
brew Proverbs. 

The sacrifice of a thousand horses has been put in the balance 
with one true word, and the true word weighed down the thousand 
sacrifices. No virtue surpasses that of veracity. There are two roads 
which conduct to perfect virtue; to be true, and to do no eyil to any 
creature.—Ramayana (Hindu). 

Only they who carry sincerity to the highest point, in whom 
there remains not a single hair’s breadth of hypocrisy, can see the 
hidden springs of things.— Confucius. 

Put away lying. Speak every man truth with his neighbor; for 
we are members one of another.—Paul. 


Do not let us lie at all. Do not think of one falsity as harmless, 
and another as slight, and another as unintended. Cast them all 
aside. They may be light and accidental, but they are ugly soot from 
the smoke of the pit, and it is better that our hearts should be swept 
clean of them.— Ruskin. 

To know a thing is right, and not to do it, is a weakness. . 
When you know a thing, maintain that you know it; when you do 
not know it, admit the fact: this is wisdom. ... Fear not poverty, 
but fear missing of the truth.— Confucius. 

The safety of life demands that I do what is just with my whole 
soul, and say what is true. To act a part, or say or do anything in- 
sincere or untrue, pollutes the soul. Think nothing profitable which 
will ever force thee to break thy word, to lose thy self-respect, to hate, 
suspect, curse or deceive any one, or to desire anything that need be 
covered with walls or veils—— Marcus Aurelius, 
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Let thine eyes look straight on, and let thine eyelids look straight 
before thee. Remove thy feet from evil. Turn not to the right hand 
nor to the left. Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy ways be 
established.—Hebrew Proverbs. 

It is better to be dumb for the remainder of thy life, than to speak 
falsely.—Hitopadessa (Hindu). 

As the body is purified by water, so is the soul purified by truth. 
—Manu. 

Be very scrupulous to observe the truth in all things.—Zendavesta. 

Be on thy guard equally against being angry at others and against 
flattering them, for to do either is to neglect the common welfare and 
inflict injury —Marcus Aurelius. 

Seek only to be true, and you will hear truth speaking from 
heaven, and from the earth, and in your own being. Every one that 
is of the truth heareth her divine voice.— William H. Furness. 

What can it profit any mortal to adopt locutions and imaginations 
which do not correspond to fact? which the most orthodox of mor- 
tals can only, after infinite and essentially impious efforts to put out 
the eyes of his mind, persuade himself to believe that he believes? 
What is incredible to thee thou shalt not at thy soul’s peril attempt 
to believe. Go to perdition if thou must, but not with a lie in thy 
mouth, by the Eternal Maker, No !—Carlyle. 

He who begins by loving Christianity better than truth, will pro- 
ceed by loving his own sect, or church, better than Christianity, and 
end in loving his own opinion best of all.—S. 7. Coleridge. 

The unbeliever is he who deliberately declines to speak what he 
thinks, or to trust humanity with what helpful truth has been in- 
trusted to himself—Samuel Johnson. 

To love truth for truth’s sake is the principal part of human per- 
fection, and the seed-plot of all other virtues—John Locke. 

It is not perhaps of so much consequence what we believe, as 
that we do not affect to believe. Belief is not in our power, but truth- 
fulness is.—Mrs. Jameson. 

Let the counsel of thine own heart stand, for there is no man 
more faithful unto thee than it. A man’s mind is sometimes wont to 
tell him more than seven watchmen that sit above in a high tower. 

In no wise speak against the truth, and refrain not to speak 
when there is occasion to do good; for by speech wisdom shall be 
known.—Jesus, son of Sirach ; Israelite. 


Otaye from his earliest youth, 

Was consecrated unto truth ; 

And if the universe must die, 

Unless Otaye told a lie, 

He would defy the fate’s last crash, 

And let all sink in one pale ash, 

Or e’er by any means was wrung 

One drop of falsehood from his tongue.— Persian, 
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Series II. HOME LIFE. LESSON 5. 


BY MRS, SUSAN I. LESLEY AND MRS, ELIZABETH L, HEAD. 


THE SICK ROOM. 


“Sickness is a school severe 
Where the soul, (in childhood here,) 
Wayward, ’neath a milder sway 
Learns to think, and learns to pray.’— Charlotte Elliott. 


Sooner or later, sickness must come into all families, therefore the 
thought about it, and the provision for it, should make a@ prominent part 
in home arrangements. 


The Invalid’s Room. What room should be given to the in- 
valid? The one where the sun lies the most of the day. Sunshine affects 
the life of human beings, as of plants. The warmest room in winter; the 
coolest in summer. The room where one can have an open fire, pure air 
and ventilation. The room that has the pleasantest wall-paper and most 
interesting pictures on the walls. The room that is quietest. Give all 
these to the invalid, if you can. 


What must the invalid do? He must try with all his 
strength of mind, not to disturb the family life, by his exactions or complain- 
ings or impatience. He must remember that not only is one worker re- 
moved from the family labors, but a great strain is laid on all the workers 
by his sufferings, in which they sympathize. 


Try when sick, to look at life and the outside world, ws those do, who 
are in health. Do not trust your sick fancies, put them away from you, as 
unreal and unworthy. If you cannot, you will become morbid, and that 
will make you more ill. Explain morbid. Your first and greatest effort 
should be to get well. Delicate health is not interesting, it is very unworthy 
if there is a possibility of mending it. Therefore tell all your symptoms 
with care to your physicians and nurses, striving for accuracy and even not- 
ing the most trifling. This is w duty and if there is neither exaggeration, 
nor withholding, is an aid to those who take care of you in finding proper 
remedies. But do not make your illness or symptoms a subject of conver- 
sation with outsiders. It does not help you, and is very wearisome to them. 


Children who are willing to be paid for having a tooth drawn, or who 
cannot bear a headache quietly, unless promised some special pleasure for 
their patience, will hardly grow up to bear the severer ills of life in a way 
to make their sickness a blessing to themselves or others. And sickness 
in a house may be a blessing. First it calls out all the tenderness and sym- 
pathy of the healthy, and draws them nearer together. Next, the patient 
endurance of the invalid draws his soul nearer to God, and opens the door 
to those quiet and wise communings, which when entertained, become of 
real value to the strong and active, who have less time to think. 


Visitors. Let those who visit the sick carry always a gentle face 
and voice, and cheerfulness above all things. Let them take light and 
pleasing news of fresh interest. Rarely speak to the invalid of pains and 
sorrows, they have enough of them, and in your presence should be lifted 
out of them, ‘Tell them of fine scenery, of good people and their noble ac- 
tions, of pleasant travels in wonderful regions: anything to take their 
thoughts out of the wearisome ruts, that silence and solitude leave them 
in.—S. I. L. 
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SEriEs II. HOME LIFE. LEsson 6. 


BY MR§. SUSAN I, LESLEY AND MRS. ELIZABETH L. HEAD. 


HOME HELPING. 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 


What makes a home restful and harmonious? The spirit of helpful- 
ness, which keeps all the members on the alert to make life easier for each 
other. Children are necessarily helped in so many ways that they often 
fallinto a habit of expecting it, and neglect to do their part towards mak- 
ing home life smooth and cheery. 


How can Children be helpful? In a thousand ways; 
first and foremost, they can save wear and tear to others by taking care of 
themselves, so far as* the minor details of neatness and health are concerned, 
by keeping their own hands clean and hair brushed, remembering to put 
on their overcoats and india rubbers, guarding against extremes of heat 
and cold, avoiding unnecessary dangers, and improper food, &c, (Here 
some hygienic directions from the teacher would be useful), Also, by 
promptly obeying the family rules, going to bed, getting up, and coming to 
meals punctually, by cheerfully performing all those regular duties which 
have fallen to their lot, by doing at once whatever is asked of them by the 
older persons, by putting away their own things, by remembering to learn 
their lessons, by not hindering or teasing the servants, by not being fretful 
or complaining, by not making hideous or unpleasant noises, by avoiding 
as far as possible all those things which make extra work for somebody 
else, such as coming into the house with muddy shoes, etc. 


Helpfulness sometimes consists in refraining from doing, in not med- 
dling when you can’t help. 

Try to be reliable, remember messages, don’t loiter on errands, and 
learn to make the slight mental effort necessary to recollect where you 
have seen articles that are wanted in the house, or that have been mislaid. 
The habit of saying ‘“‘I’don’t know” on such occasions is very discouraging. 

Anticipate the wishes of other people. Help, which is voluntary, is 
twice as good as that which is demanded. 

Be on the look out for opportunities to perform little offices of kind- 
ness. The sum total of life is composed of small things, and every-day de- 
tails make up happiness or unhappiness. 

Any home; however poor, can be harmonious, and any thing that serves 
to bring its different elements into accord is helpful. 

Bring your best and freshest life into the family. Music, reading 
aloud, story telling, and games will crowd out quarreling and dissipation, 
and make the home a centre which all its members gladly seek. 

Cheerful words and looks, gentle ways, attentive eyes, to see, and ready 
sympathy to share each others joys and sorrows, unite all temperaments 
and ages, and form the best foundation for mutual home helping,—E. L. H. 
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The Israelites in Cincinnati number about 7,000. They worship 
in two splendid temples, with a membership of three thousand all 
told, under the liberal preaching of Rabbis LinienrHat and WIsE; 
two synagogues with about 1200 members, and two or three small 
congregations of an ultra orthodox type. The Hebrew College has 
twenty-five students, (of whom sixteen are boarded and clothed at an 
annual expense of $6,000,) and four professors. They maintain three 
newspapers: The Israelite, edited by Rabbi Wisr, The Deborah, its 
German supplement, and The Sabbath School Visitor, under the care 
of Dr. LinirntHat. The Hebrew Relief Union spends on the Israel- 
ite poor nearly $12,000 annually, while the Orphan Asylum in Cleye- 
land is largely supported by Cincinnati Jews. 


An educated paganism presents peculiar features. A daily paper 
is being published in Japan in which some rather free criticisms are 
offered on the Christian religion. It wants to know whether the gen- 
eral adulturation of food, which prevails in Christian countries, is the 
legitimate result of their religion, or only incidental? Whether all 
of our bank defaulters belong to the Church, and if so, whether an 
honest paganism hasn’t a little the advantage? Whether a Christian- 
ity that allows rum to be sold at every street corner and licenses gam- 
bling houses is any better than a heathenism which simply tolerates 
these things and asks no impertinent questions? “O wad some pow- 
er the giftie gie us, to see oursels as ithers see “us.” —New York Herald. 


At a meeting of the New Haven clergymen on Monday, Ex-Pres- 
ident Wootsry read a paper on the Greek words aion and aionios, on 
the interpretation of which depends the doctrine of the duration of 
the future punishment and reward, the point at issue being whether 
the words mean “epoch” or “eternity.” Dr. Wootsry gave a long 
disseration on the derivation of the words and the changes which 
have taken place in their use. The conclusion which he has reached 
after careful investigation is that the words refer to an unending fu- 
ture life of happiness or misery. There is nothing consoling in this. 
—Exchange. 

Certainly not to such as hang their hopes upon the meaning of 
these words. From our point of view it does not make a particle of 
difference what the persons first using these words meant by them. 
They knew no more about the future than we do, or for that any other 
person now living —The New Religion. 
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Salvation by the Blood.—At the “ Jackson Congregational Con- 
ference” held in Ann Arbor, Mich. a few weeks ago, the principal 
sermon preached was upon “ The Plan of Salvation,” which was made 
out by the preacher to be quite as bloody an affair as Mr. Moopy rep- 
resents it in his famous sermon on “The Blood.” The prayer made 
by the Secretary of the Conference was nearly as sanguinary as the 
sermon, and the three hymns given out by the Secretary were the 


following: 
“ There is a fountain filled with BLOOD 
Drawn from Emanuel’s VEINS, 
And sinners PLUNGED BENEATH THAT FLOOD 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 
And 
* Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee ! 
Let the water and the BLOOD, 
FROM THY WOUNDED SIDE WHICH FLOWED, 
Be of sin the double cure— 
CLEANSE me from its guilt and power.” 
And 
“ Just as I am without one plea, 
But that thy BLOOD was shed for me.” 


Really, is it not high time that such outrageous hymns as well as 
the still more outrageous theology which gives them birth, and keeps 
its hold upon the popular mind largely through their help, were ban- 
ished forever from Christendom? Too long have intelligent people 
been quiet and allowed such sentiments to continue to disgrace Chris- 
tian hymn books and religious services, and degrade the character of 
a pure and holy God. Let such hymns and such theology be driven 
outside the pale of civilization, and if they must survive anywhere, 
let it be only among the savages of Africa and the -cannibals of the 
Pacific Islands. 


One of the Ann Arbor (Mich.) papers has recently been treating 
itself to anew editor and proprietor, a gentleman who has been for 
some eight or ten years an editor in Auburn, N. Y. The first Sunday 
after reaching Ann Arbor, the new comet went to hear Mr. SuNDER- 
LAND, the pastor of the Unitarian Church. The next day he met Mr. 
SUNDERLAND and informed him that the discourse of the preceding 
morning was the first Unitarian sermon he ever heard, and he had 
no sort of an idea before what Unitarianism was. This looks as if 
the work of Unitarianism in this country was done, doesn’t it? The 
fact is, except in certain parts of New England and in a few of the 
larger cities in other parts of the land, a large proportion of the people 
are well-nigh as ignorant of Unitarianism as they are of Buddhism. 
Of course, every body has heard the name “ Unitarian,” but in the 
popular mind it stands for—well, nobody can tell just what, only 
some sort of an infidel. How long must this state of things continue? 
Will not every Unitarian man, woman and child in the land become 
a missionary? Thinking people everywhere are ready to welcome 
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our broad, free, rational, hopeful, grandly affirmative faith when once 
they know what it isis. Unitarians, let us let them know what it is. 


Persons and Things.—Rev. G. E. Gorpon, of Milwaukee, lec- 
tured on a recent Sunday evening on “ Hebrew Mythology and the Myth 
of Samson.”——-The Rey. Dr. Apams, Congregationalist, refused to 
have anything to do with a revival by Evangelist Penrmcosr in Fall 
River. He had no objection to Penrecost, he said, but did object to 
his methods, and thought that the people who went to the services 
worshipped him more than they did God.—Inexhaustible beds of 
lignite have been found between Jaffa and the Dead Sea. This with 
the asphaltum, also abundant, will make the Holy Land a fuel sup- 
plier for all Egypt and Syria, both of which having no wood, pay from 
$12 to $14 a ton for foreign coal——A hint to ladies who will wear 
outside pockets. Have your purses made up to look like prayer-books. 
—London Punch. A stained glass window in memory of Davip 
Lrvinestone has been placed in Westminster Abbey—There are 
now in this country 10 Roman Catholic Archbishops, 55 Bishops, 
against 6 of the former and 27 of the latter in 1850. The number of 
priests was then 1,800 and of churches 1,073; while there are now 
5,634 priestS and 5,548 churches. The colleges have increased from 
17 to 74, and the Roman Catholic population has doubled.——Bayarp 
TAytor was a Liberal in religion—standing essentially with the more 
radical Unitarians, or the Progressive Friends among whom his early 
life was spent, and among whom, at Kennett Square, Pa. near the 
famous ‘“ Longwood Meeting House,” he made his home in his later 
years.—In Boston, fifty years ago, lottery tickets were sometimes 
given as school prizes——The Rey. Tuomas K. Brncumr is President 
of an Elmira cremation society.——Many years ago Punch depicted a 
lady who is saying to the toyman, “I want some sort of toy with 
which my little boy can play on Sunday.” “Well mum,” says the 
man, “if I might suggest, it would be a ‘hark,’ Noah, you see, being 
mentioned in’oly writ.” Lately the “hark” comes up again in the 
same paper. “My little boy wishes for a Noah’sark. Haye you one?” 
“No, mum; we’vegiven up keeping them since the school boards 
come in, you see, they was too denominational.’”——A series of Sun- 
day Evening Lectures are to be delivered in the new Unitarian Church 
Washington, D. C. by some of the most eminent preachers of the de- 
nomination, as follows: January 19, Rev. Dr. Hepar of Cambridge, 
Mass., an “Introductory Lecture.” January 26, Rev. JAmEs FREEMAN 
Cuarkg, D, D, “The Bible.” Feb. 2, Rev. Brooxr Herrorp, of Chicago, 
Ill.: “Jesus Christ.” Feb. 9, Rey. A. P. Peanopy, D. D. of Cambridge, 
Mass.: “God.” Feb. 16, Rev. G. W. Briaas, D. D. of Cambridgeport, 
Mass.: “ Man.” Feb. 23, Rey. Rurus Enuis, D. D. of Boston, Mass.: 
"The Church.” March 2, Rev, §, R, Caururop, of Syracuse, N. Y.; 


a 
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“The Future Life.’——“ What is meant by conscience?” asked an 
English schoolmaster of his class. ‘A hinward monitor.’ ‘And 
what do you understand by monitor?” ‘A hironclad,”’ replied the 
intelligent youth. 


Literary.—Rev. Epwarp Evererr Hate has begun publishing a 
series of fifteen sermons—price to subscribers $1.00 the set. “The Great 
Harvest Year,” “Looking Back,” “ Ritual,” and “ Prayer” have been 
issued; order from Gro. H. Enis, 101 Milk St. Boston. LONGFELLOW 
in his Poems of Places has reached “ New England.” Under this head 
he gives us two volumes, which are perhaps the most interesting of 
the series ——Rey. Moncure D. Conway, of London, has a book near- 
ly ready for the public on “ Demonology and Devil-Lore: A Histor- 
ical Inquiry into the Place the Devil has held in Popular Superstition 
and Theological opinions from an Early Period to the present.” 


“The Wandering Jew, or the Path of Israel through History,” 
a lecture before the Beth-El congregation of New York, by Rev. Dr. 
K. Konuer, Rabbi of the Sinai Congregation in Chicago. The an- 
cient legend of the Wandering Jew seems to have a peculiar fascina- 
tion for Israelite authors, notwithstanding its Christian origin and 
fiercely anti-Jewish spirit. One of the last who has written upon it 
is Dr. Kouier, whose recent article on the Old Testament, published 
in Unity, attracted such deserved attention for its broad and pro- 
gressive scholarship. His essay on “The Wandering Jew” seems to 
us one of the best of its kind, because while tracing in grand outlines 
and with great resources of knowledge the marvelous continuity and 
growth of Jewish influence through the centuries, it avoids the mis- 
take into which Rabbi Wisx and others have fallen, of over-drawing 
the picture by claiming too much for the Jew, and crowding the canvas 
with too many insignificant details, which obscure rather than aid the 
general design. Dr. Kontmr treats his subject from the philosophic 
rather than the partizan stand-point, and this discourse proves anew 
his just rank at the head of the liberal rabbis of America. In closing 
his lecture he shows the importance of the Jew in preparing the cos- 
mopolitan age we now live in, and asks: “But then, why not now 
take off the Jewish garb?” Why not give up our nationality, the pe- 
culiarities of our race, and amalgamate with the great world around 
us?” and answers by declaring that the great goal of the Wandering 
Jew is not yet reached. ‘“ We are not merely to confess faith in God 
and man, or to profess a philosophical deism and morality, to emerge 
into a cosmopolitan humanity built in the air, but to guard mankind’s 
perennial fount of life, and keep flowing its noblest river of historic 
religion from its marvellous beginnings to its bright end in the dis- 
tant future. To this end Reform desires to regenerate Judaism, in 
order to turn it, from a shadowy hope, into a real seed of promise. 
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It wants to inspire its members with new zeal to scatter it abroad ; it 
wants men and women who take pride in our glorious mission, pious 
homes, energetic congregations, literary societies and grand institu- 
tions of learning which shall accomplish it. It wants to see Jewish 
home-life pervaded by its pristine sweetness and holiness, and old 
Jewish piety and learning revived. For who can tell what may be 
still in store for thee, Wandering Jew? Surely, as long as mankind’s 
destiny is not fulfilled neither is thine. As long as God is not recog- 
nized as God and Father by all the nations, thy task is not accom- 
plished. Go then, thou Wandering Jew, continue without faltering 
thy march through the ages. With the Ark of Covenant upon thy 
shoulder, thou art to lead mankind to Zion, and, like the priests on 
Jordan’s shore, thou must wait until the last of thy brethren has en- 
tered the land of promise,”—a sentiment which will awaken the sym- 
pathy of all liberal minds even if it does not convince them of the 
perpetuity of Judaism.—C. W. W. 


The Mutual Improvement Club of Janesville, Wis.—This 
very successful club has recently begun its winter’s work. Rev. J. L. 
Jonss, its leader, in an introductory lecture, spoke somewhat in detail 
of the different lines of study which are to be pursued by the club 
during the coming six months. The following is from the report of 
the lecture given in the columns of the Janesville Recorder : 

“The animus of the Club, Mr. Jonss said, was not amusement, or 
literary criticism and erudition, but it was to seek that culture which 
would tell for character. To do this the studies of the winter would 
be made largely biographical, for strength is contagious. Biograph- 
ical study is object teaching on the grandest scale-—With this end in 
view there will be one section devoted to Minor Heroes, and each 
of the sixteen literary sessions will be introduced by a short study of 
one of these heroes—not minor in the quality of their heroism, but 
minor to the quantity of their fame. The principal study of these 
evenings will be given to a consideration of woman’s contribution to 
English literature, being a careful biographical and critical study of 
the life and writings of Cuartorre Bronte, Mrs. BrowNinG, GEORGE 
Exnror, AprLaAtpe Procror, Harrier BeecHEer Stowe, Mrs. WxHITNey 
and others. For the purpose of economizing time there will also be 
sections for current news and current literature, each of which will 
bring in monthly reports of the latest development in life-and letters. 
The Art section will hold twelve separate sessions, each of which will 
be introduced by a short study of some great master piece of art, with 
a photograph or engraving of the same in hand,—this study to be 
followed by the study of the life and works of one of twelve great 
painters taken in chronological order. The club, in addition to the 
library of sixty volumes procured last year, will be furnished with 


- books covering the course of study for this year. The speaker said’ 
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he entered upon the course with no misgivings. Such course was no 
longer an experiment, since the experience of three years has fully 
demonstrated the possibility of such consecutive and systematic 
study.” ; 


Notes from Cambridge and Boston.—The following is from 
President Exior’s “ Report on the condition of the various depart- 
ments of Harvard College.” “The condition of Divinity School has 
been a source of grave anxiety for three years past, on account of the 
large reduction in the income of the school and the utter inadequacy 
of its endowment. The income of the school available for its main- 
tainance, excluding the income of Scholarship and beneficiary funds, 
amounts to $16,000; general expenses estimated at $2,000, leaving but 
$14,000 for salaries of teachers—a sum which will support three pro- 
fessorships and a half”” * * * * The President urges the pressing 
need of further endowment to place the institution on a footing with 
other theological schools. We can only add that the President and 
the Dean, Dr. C. C. Evrrret, deserve all possible encouragement in 
their attempt to make the school what it should be. This plea is but 
the forerunner of a strong endeavor to make Harvard Divinity School 
the first in the land. It is no mere poverty plea but a sign of the 
times which means that theology in Harvard will continue to stand 
in the foreground. The Rev. Grorce Hosmer of Bridgewater was 
installed pastor of the East Church (Unitarian) of Salem, Mass., on 
January 2. He is the son of Rev. Dr. Gro. W. Hosmer of Newton, 
Mass. Rey Henry Bernarp Carpenter who has occupied the Hollis 
Street Church (Boston) pulpit for the past three months has received, 
and accepted, a unanimous call to become the settled pastor. On Jan- 
uary 2 was issued the “ Christian Leader.” This paper is a consolida- 
tion of the “ Universalist” of Boston and the “ Christian Leader” of N.Y 
It is the organ of the Eastern Universalists. Most of the Churches 
and charitable societies are holding “ fairs.” Lee St. Unitarian Church 
(Cambridge) cleared over $500. The Young Men’s Christian Union 
(not Association) has arranged for the entertainment of 350 children, 
with their mothers. This Union isundenominational and is under 
Unitarian control. Judge Bick who has just finished a course of lec- 
tures on Ireland, its cities and romantic scenery, in Rey. E. E. Hate’s 
Church, is about to deliver a course on London in Unity Church 
(Mr. SavAce’s). Mr. Joun Fiskr, (the Cambridge radical as some call 
him) is about to give this winter in Boston, six lectures on “ Karly 
American History.” We may expect something original and inde- 
pendent. Our chief Boston attraction at present is the “ Orthodox 
Hebrew Fair,” held in Mechanic’s Fair Building. 

GorTHE is a favorite with most of our ministers. We seldom 
hear a sermon without a quotation from his works ora reference to 
his life. Mr. Bronson Atcorr lectured Monday evening, Dec. 9, to 
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the students of Divinity School. Here are a few of his sayings 
“The gentle Emerson ;” ‘‘ CHannina, the kindest and saintliest man 
grown by New England;” “Unitarianism develops the individual, 
not the person.” (?) He is egotism itself, but he seems to have a right 
to be. When Mr. A. happens to speak on Trinity, etc., you detect at 
ounce Mr. Joseru Cooxr’s influence, which is very marked. The'spirit 
of the man is that of a child. He has an uncommon amount of the 
uncommon sense which he distinguishes from common sense, for 
which he has not a very high opinion. 

The spirit of push and go ahead of the West is having its effect 
on all of us. Mark this sentence from the Christian Register of Jan. 4: 
“Tf you can’t build a costly church, do as Mr. Urrer’s people did in 
Oregon: club together, lay the foundations and raise the walls with 
your own hands, singing as you work, and eating the luncheon which 
the sisters provide; then you will be the happiest and healthiest 
congregation in town.” Your correspondent was called to occupy for 
a Sunday the pulpit of one of our live suburbs. In a conversation 
with one of the leading members, it was remarked that one of our 
Western men had filled the pulpit a Sunday or two before. “How 
did you like him?” was asked. ‘“ Not as well as we might.” We fan- 
cied that possibly our Western man was “too lively ” for them, so we 
asked, “ Why?” “Well, he had hardly life enough.” So you see life 
and earnest work are everywhere in demand. The Young Men’s 
Christian Union (not Association) of Boston has formed a class in 
“Practical Ethics.” Ten Essays will be read and discussed. Itopened 
Dec. 19, closes Feb. 20th.—W. 


Last Sunday morning Dr. Bettows celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of his settlement as a Unitarian pastor in this city. Lovingly 
he recalled in his sermon the teeming memories of his long, laborious 
and faithful pastorate. What generitions of saints and sinners he has 
seen pass away! His position here has always been one of exceptional- 
ly high rank and dignity. Josrru Coox is lecturing, on Thursday eve- 
nings, at Association Hall. By the way, Rev. James M. Putiman, 
(Universalist) last night at the Church of Our Savior, gave Mr. Coox 
and his theology a scathing review. The occasion of this was the de- 
livery of a lecture by the Boston “ Lectureship,” on ‘Canon Farrar’s 
Eternal Hope.” Mr. Putuman sent his reporter to obtain a verbatim 
report of it. He then critically reviewed the discourse. Those who 
remember Mr. Puttman’s masterly reply to Tarmags, need not be 
told that JosepH Coox’s argument was thoroughly demolished. For 
an hour and twenty minutes Mr. Puttman held the unflagging inter- 
est of his hearers, while with cutting sarcasm, brilliant flashes of wit 
and earnest presentation of real scientific truth, he exposed the soph- 
istries of the egotistical would-be philosopher of Tremont Temple. 
Mr. AucEr is very much missed here; he used to make such delight- 
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ful speeches at the Goethe club, and took such a deep interest in the 
general progress of the people. He is said to be very radical in his 
views of the position of the Bible among the religious writings of the 
world, but he is not more so > than the majority of his Unitarian com- 
peers. I remember attending one of his Sunday afternoon Bible-class 
talks. Being a Universalist with the most determined conservatism 
ingrained in my nature, I expected that my hair would stand, theol- 
ogically, on end, during the whole lecture. But I found nothing very 
frightful in his talk. His class was gathered in the spacious parlor of 
the church ; at the table, in the centre of the room sat Mr. Atarr, with 
that calm, thoughtful, almost melancholy mein that distinguishes the 
man and marks him as the student and the lover of solitary medita- 
tion. The talk was about the “ Bibles of the Ages,” and he had not 
spoken five minutes before we all sat spell bound, under the influence 
of his sweet, broad and poetic utterances, as he laid before us the 
richest treasures of the Sanskrit, Greek, Hebrew, and Christian Scrip- 
tures. He has gone to Denver, Col., and according to the papers he 
is drawing very large audiences.—‘ New York Letter” in The New Re- 
ligion. 

A Mind of One’s Own.—‘“ Our tastes” wesay! Are they ours, really, 
or our neighbors? Are we dressing ourselves in mourning, or are 
_ others dressing us? Are we arranging our own rooms, or are they? 
Are we speaking in our own simple tones, or echoing theirs’? ‘“ My 
opinions,” I say; why truly, on thinking the matter over, this “I” 
has not opinions of its own on many subjects. I have a great stock 
of wedding garments on hand; but truly few that I have woven and 
made myself, in such sense that I can fairly call them my private 
wardrobe of opinions. My father left me some; my mother in the 
nursery made me many little mind-coats as well as body-coats; my 
teachers largely educated me by giving me ideas instead of growing 
them in me; the books I read, the morning’s editorial, furnish me 
not facts alone and views out of which I should make up opinions, but 
the opinions ready-made, which I slip on forthwith and am clothed. 
There are men and men, of course; but really there are few of 
us who have a right to talk on many subjects outside of the beat of 
our own little work and profession. Within that beat our knowledge 
is knowledge, it may be—“ our opinions” are our own, and we can 
give a reason for them; and in that sphere we are the tailors that make 
suits for other minds to wear. If we are thoughtful men and women 
we have gone beyond this beat to right and left a little way, and fair- 
ly made a few outside opinions “ ours”; but how many“of us, for in- 
stance, by any knowledge of the kind that makes opinions ours and 
not mere echos of another’s, have a right to claim one about the part 
that Russia has played in the Eastern war, or about the part the pope, 
. lately gone, has played in European politics, or about Darwinism, or 
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about the Silver question? Great questions of the day are these, 
and probably most of us have offered opinions on them all. Made 
by whom? Ourselves?—W. C. G. 


Rey. Jno. R. Errincmr, of Des Moines, Iowa, gave a Sunday morn- 
ing recently to a consideration of the differences between the ortho- 
dox “ Plan of Salvation” and Jesus’ plan, as set forth in the story of 
“The Prodigal Son.” He noticed, first, that the Prodigal Son was not 
moved to return home by any fear of future punishment or any hope 
of future reward. He just “came to himself,” saw the misery of sin 
and the glory of virtue, and “repenting him of the evil he had done, 
resolved to arise and go to his father.” Second; “this plan of salva- 
tion, as set forth by Jesus, differs from the orthodox plan in the ab- 
sence of all mediation between the Son and the Father. The attitude 
of the Father, as set forth in the parable, is one of tender solicitude 
and love. s w He does not require the returning prodigal 
to play the coward’s part in consenting to shirk the responsibity of _ 
his own acts, and accept safe and comfortable quarters in his Father’s 
house at the expense of another. The father needs no blood of lambs 
or oxen, least of all the blood of the loving Jesus to placate his wrath 
and satisfy his justice. He is willing to receive the returning wan- 
derer for his own sake, for the love he bears him as his child.” 

And here comes to us from another State a new version of this . 
same parable, adapted to the needs of the Orthodox theology. It is 
commended to those whom it may concern : 


THe PARABLE OF THE Ricu Nopiteman.—A certain nobleman was 
exceeding rich, for he had treasures in gold and treasures in silver, 
and in houses and lands, and in vineyards and wine-vats. Moreover, 
he had many man-servants and maid-servants, and sheep, and much 
cattle. And whatsoever he said was steadfast, for no man durst op- 
pose him. And he had an only son, in whom his soul delighted, for 
he was the express image of his person, and heir to all his estate. 

And to his servants he was merciful and kind, for he clothed 
them in goodly apparel, and fed them from his own table, and made 
their hearts merry with choice wine from his cellar and his own 
wine-cups. Neither required he of them more labor than was meet ; 
but in all things he was as a father unto them. 

Nevertheless, the servants grew discontented and rebellious, and 
counselled one with another, saying, “ We will not have this man reign 
over us.” So they rose up by night and spoiled his goods, and departed 
into the wilderness. And after many days, when their feet were blis- 
tered from much walking, and their garments tattered to shreds, and 
their flesh torn with thorns and pierced with briers, and when their 
hearts sank within them because of hunger and of thirst, then came 
they to themselves and spake one to another, saying, “ We have been 
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of all men most foolish. Go to, let us return to our master, and humble 
ourselves, and whatsoever he saith, that will we do.” 

And behold a messenger came running unto the nobleman, say- 
ing, “Thy servants return unto thee.” And the nobleman’s wrath 
was kindled into fury, and he said, “ Their blood be upon their own 
head, for I will slay them from the face of the earth.” Then said the 
son, “ Forgive them, father, for they knew not what they did.” Then 
answered the father, “Sin demands blood, and without the shedding 
of blood there is no blood.” Then the son opened his mouth and said, 
“Slay me,” for his bowels yearned with compassion for the servants. 
Then said the father, “ Blood for blood! for which one wilt thou die? 
for they be many.” And the son answered and said, “They are but 
servants, and are thine estate, while I am as thyself, soul of thy soul, 
and heir of all things. My blood is a ransom for each and every one 
of them.” And the saying pleased the father. So he delivered up 
his son to his servants, and they maltreated him and slew him. 

Then called the nobleman unto his servants, saying, ‘“ You have 
set at Naught my authority, you have dishonored my house, and 
murdered my son.” And he made a burning, fiery furnace and tor- 
tured them by day and by night. And there was weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, Nevertheless, he saved a few of them, 
for he remembered the blood of his son. And they sang his ever- 
lasting praises. But they that were tortured, howled out their life in 
agony.—A. H. W. 

Religion—The religion of one age is often the poetry of the next. 
Around every living and operative faith there lies a region of allego- 
ry and of imagination into which opinions frequently pass, and in 
which they long retain a transfigured and idealized existence after 
their natural life has died away. They are, as it were, deflected. 
They no longer tell directly and forcibly upon human actions. They 
no longer produce terror, inspire hopes, awake passions, or mold the 
characters of men; yet they still exercise a kind of reflex influence, 
and form part of the ornamental culture of the age. They are turned 
into allegories. They are interpreted in a non-natural sense. They 
are invested with a fanciful, poetic, but most attractive garb. They 


follow instead of controlling the current of thought, and, being trans- 
formed by far-fetched and ingenious explanation, they become the 
embellishments of systems of belief that are wholly irreconcilable 
with their original tendencies. The gods of heathenism were thus 
translated from the sphere of religion to the sphere of poetry. The 
grotesque legends and the harsh doctrines of a superstitious faith are 
so explained away that they appear graceful myths foreshadowing 
and illustrating the conceptions of a higher day. For a time they 
flicker upon the horizon with a softly beautiful light that enchants 
the poet and sends a charm to the new system with which they are 
made to blend; but at last this, too, fades away. Religious ideas die 
like the sun rays; possessing little heat, they are expended in creating 
beauty.— Lecky. 
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AUX ETATS-UNIS. 


On concéde généralement aux Etats-Unis l’heureux pri- 
vilége dignorer les conflits de la politique et de la reli- 
gion, grace & la séparation absolue qu’on croit y régner 
entre |’Etat et les Eglises. D'abord, cette séparation est beau- 
coup moins absolue qu’on ne semble le penser. Elle est 
poussée plus loin que chez nous, en ce sens que le gouver- 
nement y a le bon esprit de ne pas payer les frais du culte. 
Mais ils’en faut qu'elle consacre d’une facon absolue l’indé- 
pendance de l’Eglise. Sans doute, les différentes sectes 
jouissent d’une entiére autonomie au point de vue spirituel. 
Mais, dans la sphérede leur organisation temporelle, elles 
sont soumises a l’autorité des pouvoirs publics, comme toutes 
les associations privées. 

Nul ne peut faire que lEtat et lEglise n’aient des points 
de contact et, par suite, de conflit. Des lors, il faut bien 
qu'une des deux parties ait le dernier mot, et, en pratique, 
on na le choix qu’entre la suprématie de l'une ou de l'autre. 
Si, aux Etats-Unis, les conflits entre les intéréts religieux et 
politiques n’ont été ni plus fréquents ni plus graves, c’est 
d’abord 4 cause du tempérament éminemment libéral qui 
distingue les Américains, en religion comme en politique; 
cest ensuite parce que la multiplicité des sectes, conséquence 
naturelle du protestantisme, n’a permis jusqu’ici & aucune 
association religieuse d’acquérir la force nécessaire pour tenir 


l’Etat en échec. 
T. XXXVIl¢ go 
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Une excellente revue de Boston, le Free religious Index, 
organe du rationalisme religieux aux Etats-Unis, a repro- 


duit, dans son numéro du 20 janvier dernier, sous le titre de 


la Doctrine américaine del Ltat et de U L'glise, une étude qui 
non seulement fait justice des erreurs répandues sur ce point 
par une véritable confusion de mots, mais qui jette encore un 
jour curieux sur certaines tendances de l’opinion publique aux 
Etats-Unis. Nous avons pensé qu'il ne serait pas sans intérét 
pour nos: lecteurs d’en lire les passages les plus saillants. 
Voici comment elle débute : 
Aucun probléme n’a engendré plus d’agitations et de luttes 


que le reglement des rapports entre l'Belise et /Etat. L’histoire 
de la société européenne durant les dix-huit derniers siécles n’est, 


en grande partie, que la relation des conflits entrée les intéréts. 


religieux et politiques. Dans lenouveau monde, nous avons été, 
sous ce rapport, exceptionnellement favorisés par les circonstances. 
Notre société n’estentravée ni par les traditions, ni par les servi- 
tudes du passé, et l’unité de sentiment qu’y assure la prépondé- 
rance du protestantisme n’est compromise que par deux espéces 
d’adversaires; les uns, ennemis naturels de notre systeme, les 
autres, protestants illogiques, qui attendent du gouvernement 
national des faveurs particuliéres pour leurs vues religieuses. 
I] existe en effet, dans notre clergé, une fraction qui réclame 
de I'Etat soit la reconnaissance d’un culte déterminé, soit le 
maintien de certains priviléges ecclésiastiques, non seulement 
contraires & la logique d'un gouvernement séculier, mais encore 
nuisibles en eux-mémes aux intéréts les plus élevés de la nation. 
C'est pour établir combien ces prétentions sont irrationnelles et 
pour montrer comment le régime le plus favorable aux deux pou- 
voirs se trouve dans leur complete séparation ou plutdt dans la 
complete sécularisation de l’Etat, que je vais examiner cette ques- 
tion: «Quels sont les rapports qui devraient exister entre lEglise 


et Etat, et jusqu’a quel point ce régime se trouve-t-il réalisé en 


Amérique? » 


L’auteur fait ressortir qu’il existe trois systémes pour 
régler la position respective de l’Eglise et de ]'Etat. 


Le premier consiste dans la suprématie de I'Eglise,— ce qu’on 


nomme une théocratie,—parce qu’on y déclare Dieu le régulateur — ‘2 AS 


“ 
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supréme, et I'Eglise son interpréte sur la terre. Le type classique 
de ce systéme se trouve dans la Papauté. L’Etat, sans doute, reste 
indépendant dans sa sphére; mais les limites de cette sphére sont 
déterminées par l’Eglise elle-méme, qui devient ainsi I'autorité 
supréme dans toutes les questions civiles et politiques. Pour re- 
produire le syllogisme d'un évéque catholique des Etats-Unis : 
« L'Etat est pour le corps, !Eglise pour l’Ame. Mais l’ame est su-_ 
périeure aucorps; donc I’ Eglise est supérieure a |’Etat. » 

Je crois fort improbable que, dans un siécle raisonnable et 
dans un pays libre comme le nétre, la doctrine de lEglise catho- 
lique puisse redevenir la base d’une société nouvelle. Mais si cette 
Eglise n’a plus assez de forces créatrices, il lui reste suffisamment 
de forces perturbatrices pour troubler profondément notre jeune 
communauté, & l'instar de ce qui se passe dans le vieux monde, 
notamment en Allemagne, en France, en Belgique, en Italie, en 
Espagne... 


L’auteur examine ensuite le second systéme : la subor- 
dination de ]’Eglise 4 |’Etat. Il en trouve le type le plus 
accentué dans l’Eglise russe, puis, sous une forme mitigée, 
dans l'Eglise établie d’Angleterre et dans l’Eglise évangé- 
lique de Prusse. « Toutefois, ajoute-t-il, ce systéme est 
partout sur son déclin. On peut d’ailleurs le regarder comme 
une simple transition entre la théocratie et le régime qui 
est la conséquence de la doctrine américaine sur les rapports 
de l'Eglise et de lEtat. » 


Quelle est donc cette doctrine? On peut définir I’Etat, la société 
humaine organisée pour les objets du gouvernement civil. L’Eglise 
est cette méme société organisée pour la satisfaction des besoins 
religieux. Ainsi, en théorie, chacun de ces deux organismes a sa 
sphére distincte, ses attributions indépendantes, ses droits parti- 
culiers dont il peut poursuivre la réalisation intégrale sans em- 
piéter sur les droits de l'autre. Telle est la conception idéale des 
rapports entre l'Hglise et Etat, et telle est la doctrine qu'on croit 
généralement prévaloir en Amérique. 

Eh bien, c'est 1d une vue tout 4 fait erronée de leurs rapports 


 réels et qui ne rend nullement leur situation respective aux Ktats- 


Unis. En effet, la coexistence méme des deux pouvoirs est un 
obstacle & leur compléte séparation. Dans la pratique, l’Eglise et 
YEtat empiétent constamment lun sur l'autre, et il est souvent 
trés difficile détablir quelles sont les limites de leur action res- 


pective. Ainsi, I'Eglise posséde des intéréts spirituels. Mais 
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elle aaussi des biens temporels qui la font tomber sous la coupe des 
lois et des réglements civils. L’Eglise, il est vrai, conteste & Etat 
le droit dintervenir dans son administration temporelle, méme en 
vertu d'un intérét d’ordre public: tel est notamment le langage que 
tient aux Etats-Unis l'Eglise romaine, amassant, par millions, des 
richesses exemptes de toute taxe et laissées & la discrétion d'un 
seul individu, — l’évéque, — lui-méme simple représentant dun 
pouvoir étranger. Ainsi grandit an milieu de nous un monopole 
perpétuel, que l’Etat aura tét ou tard & réglementer, suivant 
Yexemple des gouvernements européens. Mais, dés sa premiére 
démarche, lEglise lui criera ; « A bas les mains! Vous sortez de 
votre sphére. » 

Dés lors surgit la question : A qui revient-il de déterminer la 
sphére respective de l’Eglise et de IEtat? A l'Eglise, répondrontles 
catholiques. Mais, alors, !Eglise aurait le droit d’organiser les 
entreprises méme les plus étrangéresa sa mission religieuse et les 
plus nuisibles a la société, dés qu'il lui plairait de prétendre qu’elles 
constituent une de ses nécessités spirituelles, etil faudrait que 
l'Etat se soumette ! 

Notre principe de self-government nous enseigne, au contraire, 
que non seulement |’Eglise doit étre séparée de Etat, mais encore 
quelle doit lui étre subordonnée dans toutes les affaires tempo- 
relles. 

L’Etat, considéré comme le dépositaire de la souveraineté popu 
aire, posséde l’autorité supréme dans la société américaine. Il ne 
peut dés lors admettre, a cdté de lui, un pouvoir investi de droits 
supérieurs, ou méme égaux aux siens, et absolument indépen- 
dant de son autorité. 

Lorsqu’il confére des priviléges a certaines associations d’indi- 
vidus qui poursuivent un but déterminé, il ne le fait que pour 
autant qu’elles ne se mettent pas en opposition avec la yolonté 
nationale et l’ordre public. Ainsi lEglise jouit @une certaine in- 
dépendance dans l’administration de ses biens temporels; mais, 
dés qu'elle abuse de sa liberté pour agir contrairement au bien 
général ou empiéter sur les droits civils de ses propres membres, 
TEtat peut intervenir en vertu de sa souveraineté. D’autre part, 
dans la sphére de ses intéréts purement spéculatifs et spirituels, 
l'Eglise reste souveraine et absolument libre. Sur ce terrain, Etat 
se trace lui-méme une limite, il laisse 4 /Eglise ses prérogatives, 
sans les combattre ni les juger. Voici donc comment peut se 
formuler la véritable doctrine des Américains en cette matiére : 

Dans les affaires spirituelles, indépendance absolue de VE glise ; 
dans les affaires temporelles, subordination de lH glise aU Ltat. 

I] nous reste & parler d’un trait essentiel et caractéristique du 
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systéme américain: L’Etat, n’y connait pas /’Eglise, ni méme wne 
Eglise, mais des Eglises. Nous n’avons pas d’Eglise établie, mais 
seulement une multitude de sectes avec des prétentions diverses. 
Méme |Eglise romaine n’est qu'une secte parmi les autres. Cha- 
cune de ces Eglises réclame le monopole de la véritéet affirme que 
ses rivales sont dans l’erreur. Chacune prétend étre /’¥glise par 
excellence. Dans ces conditions, force est bien & l’Etat de reconnai- 
tre, non pas une Eglise, mais des Eglises. Presbytériens et uni- 
taires, protestants et catholiques, juifs et chrétiens, mormons de 
lUtah et boudhistes de San Francisco, tous ont un droit égal & 
étre reconnus et traités avec impartialité. L’Etat n’examine, ni ne 
décide la justesse de leurs prétentions respectives 4 la possession 
de la vérité divine. [1 ne prend point parti entre eux. II ne les 
connait méme pas dans leurcaractére religieux et il ne les envisage 
que dans leur capacité d’individus et d’associations civiles. Il agit 
envers eux absolument comme a légard d’un collége, d’une so- 
ciété charitable, d'une compagnie de chemin de fer, d’une banque. 
I] leur permet de se donner telle organisation qu'il leur plait, sans 
sinquiéter si l’'autorité réside pour eux dans un pape, dans un 
évéque ou dans la congrégation elle-méme. Mais il exige d’abord 
que les Eglises n’enfreignent pas les droits ecclésiastiques de leurs 
membres, au mépris de leurs propres canons, — en second lieu, 
qu’elles ne rendent pas obligatoires des décisions contraires aux 
droits civils du citoyen, — enfin, que, dans leur enseignement et 
dans leurs pratiques, elles ne violent point les lois de la morale 
naturelle, qui n’est pas nécessairement la morale chrétienne, et 
qu’elles s’abstiennent de blesser l’ordre, ainsi que l'intérét publics. 

Sous ce régime, nous avons joui d'une liberté politique et re- 
ligieuse qui n’a pu étre réalisée au méme degré par aucune nation 
du monde et qui a fait, en grande partie, notre prospérité comme 
notre puissance. Sous ce régime, la religion elle-méme s'est épu- 
rée et développée. I] existe aujourd'hui, en Amérique, plus de 
vitalité religieuse que dans aucun autre pays sous le soleil, et 
nous en sommes surtout redevables a la sécularisation de cet Etat 
que, chez une certaine classe de croyants, il est de mode de dénon- 
cer comme impie et sans Diew (godless). 

Nous devons ce progres des relations entre l’Eglise et Etat & 
la foi éelairée et & la sagacité politique des fondateurs de notre 
République, non moins qu’a lheureuse absence des traditions et 
des servitudes qui entravent toujours nos voisins du vieux monde. 
Maintenir ce systéme intact et le transmettre 4 la prospérité, tel 
doit étre notre principal but, comme citoyens et comme fidéles. 
Et s'il existe encore parmi nous des lois ou des coutumes suran- 
nées qui sont directement en opposition avec ce systéme, c'est 
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pour nous un devoir de débarrasser notre jeune société, aussi 
promptement que possible, de ces legs de l’ancienne union entre 
lEglise et Etat, afin d’achever la sécularisation des pouvoirs 
publics dans toutes les branches de notre vie sociale. 

Cette tendance est, je crois, générale dans notre société. Elle 
ne rencontre d'opposition que chez les partisans de la hiérarchie 
romaine et chez leurs alliés, ces quelques protestants qui reven- 
diquent pour le christianisme un droit divin et spécial. C’est un 
étrange et douloureux spectacle de voir, au sein du protestantisme, 
des esprits libres — qui doivent toutes leurs libertés religieuses 
au principe américain de |’Eglise libre dans ! Etat libre — attaquer 

et compromettre ce principe par un zéle indiscret pour des inté- 
réts de culte. I] s’agit de ceux qui demandent 4 l’Etat de renoncer 
& son impartialité, & sa tolérance, A sa neutralité vis-a-vis de 
toutes les sectes, pour favoriser spécialement la religion chré- 
tienne — par Jaquelle, bien entendu, ils désignent le christia- 
nisme protestant et la nuance orthodoxe de ce protestantisme. Ils 
préconisent lintroduction, dans notre Constitution nationale, dun 
amendement en faveur du christianisme, réclament la conserva- 
tion dela Bible dans les écoles publiques, soutiennent les lois 
pour lastricteobservation du dimanche et soutiennent l’exemption 
fiscale dela propriété ecclésiastique, ainsi que les autres disposi- 
tions religieuses de notre législation civile. Au lieu de défendre 
ces anomalies et d’en réclamer de nouvelles, le véritable Améri- 
cain soutiendra toutes les mesures qui tendent & compléter la 
séparation de nos deux grandes institutions sociales. Toutes les 
considérations de la prudence et dela justice nous montrent que ~ 
cest la seule politique conforme aux intéréts de notre nationalité 
complexe. 


L’auteur examine tour 4 tour les diverses prétentions qu il 
vient d’énumérer et les réfute au nom de la logique, de la 
liberté, de la religion elle-méme. Nous ne nous arréterons 
que sur la derniére partie de son étude, ot il montre les 
inconvénients de exemption accordée aux églises des Etats- 
Unis en matiére d’impét foncier : 


Non seulement ce privilege lése les membres de la société qui 
ont 4 payer une somme de contributions d’autant plus forte, mais 
il encourage encore la rivalité des sectes et l’ostentation des égli- 
ses, deux obstacles sérieux aux progres du vrai christianisme. 

Sans doute, sion imposait les temples, plus d’une congrégation, 
dans notre ville, serait forcée de se dissoudre. Mais ce serait — 
une bénédiction plutdt qu’une calamité. Il y a aujourd’hui, & 
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Cincinnati, quantité de congrégations trop faibles pour mériter de 
vivre ; si elles venaient a disparaitre, ce serait un vrai soulagement 
pour leurs membres et un gain réel pour la cause du christia- 
nisme. 

On décduragerait ainsi cette tendance inconsidérée & fonder de 
nouvelles églises sur la moindre divergence de sectes ou de per- 
sonnes, et on empécherait le spectacle, trop fréquent dans nos 
localités, d'une douzaine d’églises rivales, luttant entre elles avec 7 
des congrégations découragées et des ministres besoigneux, alors 
que deux ou trois temples suffiraient pour tous les besoins de la 
communauté. 

Considérez aussi avec quelle rapidité la propriété ecclésiastique 
s’accroit dans notre pays. A Cincinnati, elle s’éléve & quelque chose 
comme 8’ 10 millions de dollars (40 & 50 millions de francs), ce 
qui, convenablement taxé, produirait de quoi subvenir & tout le 
service de la bienfaisance urbaine et 4 la moitié des dépenses de 
Vinstruction publique. Rien qu’ New-York, la seule congrégation 
de la Trinité' possede des biens-fonds évalués 4 plus de 125 mil- 
lions de francs. D’aprés le recensement général de 1850, le total 
des propriétés ecclésiastiques aux Etats-Unis s’élevait & 460 mil- 
lions de francs. En 1860, cette somme, presque doublée, montait 
& 855 millions. En 1870, nouveau doublement, soit 1 milliard 
770 millions, Si cet accroissement se poursuit dans la méme pro- 
portion jusqu’a la fin du siécle, il atteindra alors l’énorme somme 
de 14 milliards 175 millions de francs !' 

Notre gouvernement n’aura-t-il pas bientét & prendre des me- 
sures pour régulariser et restreindre ce monopole, le plus dange- 
reux de tous les monopoles qui menacent la paix de l’avenir? 
Eh bien, la meilleure restriction qu’on puisse y apporter se trouve 
dans une taxation équitable des propriétés affectées aux besoins 
du culte. Devant ces immenses richesses, la prétention des Kglises 
A une plus longue immunité fiscale est vraiment indécente et 
inique. Comme le déclarait récemment un journal baptiste, «Ja 
société civile a-t-elle le droit de donner directement l’'argent des 
contribuables 4 un corps religieux et ecclésiastique, & une société 
pour l’enyoi de missionnaires ou pour la distribution de brochures 
pieuses, & une Eglise, en un mot? Evidemment non, suivant 
notre doctrine américaine sur les rapports de l'Eglise et de Etat. 
Or, quelle différence y a-t-il entre donner ’ quelqu’un des dollars 
et lui remettre une dette de la méme importance? Quelle diffé- 
rence y a-t-il entre donner 4 quelqu’un de l’argent pris dans le 
Trésor public et l'exempter des taxes qu'il aurait di y verser? » 

Ona souventargué que les églises ne devraient point étre taxées, 


1 Congrégation de protestants épiscopaux. 
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parce qu’elles ne produisent pas de revenu. Mais ce sont la deux 
questions distinctes. Il y a beaucoup de choses qui ne rapportent 
pas de revenu et qui cependant sonttaxées : les champs en friche 
et tous les biens-fonds improductifs. Objectera-t-on—et c'est l’ar- 
gument le plus fréquent— que les églises procurent & la Société de 
nombreux avantages, en échange de la remise de leurs impdts? 
Mais presque toutes les catégories de propriétés ne rendent-elles 
pas des services importants a la société? Les écoles privées, par 
exemple, les expositions, les salles de concert, les compagnies d’as- 
surances, les banques, pourraient toutes réclamer des immunités 
analogues, sous prétexte qu’elles rendent des services & l’Etat. 
L’équité et le bon sens commandent donc aux EKglises d’accepter, 
au méme titre que les autres associations reconnues par I Ktat, 
une part légitime dans le fardeau des taxes publiques. 

Dans le vieux monde, on a vu les biens exempts d’impots s’éle- 
ver au tiers et méme a la moitié des propriétés recensées. Perpé- 
tuerons-nous, dans la libre Amérique, un systéme que les monar- 
chies européennes ont jugé impraticable et périlleux pour lEtat ? 

Ou se formulait cet énergique plaidoyer contre les empié- 
tements et les immunités ecclésiastiques ? Et qui done récla- 
mait ainsi du gouvernement américain, non seulement le 
maintien de la neutralité la plus absolue entre les opinions 
religieuses, mais encore l’abolition des derniers priviléges ac- 
cordés aux Hglises? Nous étonnerons peut-étre beaucoup de 
nos lecteurs en leur disant que nous venons simplement de 
leur traduire le texte d'un sermon préché, dans une église de 
Cincinnati, par le Révérend Charles-W. Wendte. II est vrai 
qu'il s’agit d’un prédicateur unitaire, et que les Unitaires, sur 
les deux rives de |’Atlantique, marchent ala téte du mouve- 
ment progressif, en politique comme en religion. Le fait n’en 
prouve pas moins la tendance du protestantisme américain & 
pousser jusque dans ses derniéres conséquences la doctrine, 
non pas de la séparation absolue, mais de ce que le Révérend 
Wendte appelle la sécularisation compléte de |’Ktat. 


: II ae ' 


Le jour ot Ja doctrine américaine sera réalisée dans toute 
sa plénitude, — et nous n’avons pas besoin d’ajouter qu’a 
nos yeux également, elle renferme les vrais principes sur 
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les rapports entre l’Hitat et les Kelises, — s’ensuit-il que les 
conflits des deux pouvoirs auront & jamais disparu des Htats- 
Unis? Il restera toujours — comme partout ot se rencontrent 
des populations catholiques —le probleme de la mainmorte, et 
on peut se demander si le droit commun suffit & le résoudre. 
Les Américains se fiaient, pour arréter les envahissements 
de la théocratie, d'une part & Tindépendance d’esprit et a 
V'amour de la liberté qui caractérisaient leurs concitoyens, 
méme catholiques, d’autre part aux dispositions légales qui 
mettaient entre les mains des congrégations elles-mémes la 
disposition des biens et des revenus ecclésiastiques. Voyons 
donc ce qu'il en est advenu. 

Aux Etats-Unis, les lois qui régissent la personnification 
civile rentrent dans la compétence des Etats particuliers. 
On peut dire cependant que; dans toute l’étendue del’ Union, 
elles ont en commun les dispositions suivantes : 

Toute association religieuse peut s'ériger en personne 
civile, pourvu que ses biens soient exclusivement affectés 4 
Vusage du culte et queses premiers fidéicommissaires (¢7us- 
tees) soient nominativement désignés dans l’acte constitutif. 
La congrégation ainsi incorporée ne peut posséder d’autres 
biens-fonds qu’vn temple et un presbytére; parmi certains 
Etats, la loi limite méme la valeur qu'elle peut immobiliser 
dans ces édifices. Quant aux fidéicommissaires, ils doivent 
étre réélus annuellement. Du reste, ils n’ont que des pouvoirs 
fort réduits. C’est la majorité de la congrégation qui choisit 
et révoque son ministre; il suffit qu’elle le prenne parmi les 
candidats réunissant les conditions exigées par ses propres 
réglements ecclésiastiques. Sila minorité se croit lésée dans 
ses droits temporels ou méme spirituels, elle peut toujours en 
appeler aux tribunaux civils, qui doivent trancher ja question, 
non seulement suivant les termes de l’acte constitutif, mais 
méme, au besoin, suivant la loi religieuse de la secte’. On 


1 Ainsi, il arrive parfois que lamajorité d’une congrégation abandonne 
un des dogmes professés par l’Eglise a laquelle elle se rattachait. Dans ce 


: cas, la minorité revendiquera judiciairement et, si le fait est établi, récu- 


pérera la possession exclusive de la fondation. 
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constate que c'est & peu prés la situation de nos sociétés 
anonymes. Mais, au premier abord, il n’en semble pas moins 
étrange de voir le pouvoir judiciaire appelé & trancher des 
questions d’hérésie. En réalité, c’est 1a une conséquence de sa 
neutralité méme, ou plutét de sa souveraineté en ce gui con- 


cerne le réglement des droits et linterprétation des contrats. 


Il est certain que ce systéme, en donnant aux fidéles le 
dernier mot dans l’administration de !Eglise et méme dans 
Yélection du pasteur, constitue une barriére sérieuse au 
développement de lesprit sacerdotal. Méme dans 1’Helise 
épiscopale, il a mis un terme 4 la plupart des abus qu’on 
peut reprocher an culte anglican dans son pays dorigine?.. 
Aussi lEglise catholique ne pouvait-elle s’en accommoder & 
aucun prix. Sans doute, c’étaient bien les évéques qui con- 
tinuaient A désigner le desservant de chaque paroisse ; 
mais encore fallait-il que celle-ci ratifidt leur choix, puis- 
qu'elle tenait les cordons de la bourse et méme les clefs de 
lEglise. Or, si les congrégations catholiques recevaient 
toujours avec déférence les avis et les demandes de l’évéque, 
elles savaient, & l’occasion, faire montre, dans leur adminis- 
tration intérieure, de cette indépendance qui est le fonds du 
earactére américain et le cauchemar de l’Hglise papale. 

La curie romaine, suivant son habitude, se résolut done 
® tourner l’obstacle qu’elle ne pouvait franchir de face. 
Des le 1* octobre 1829, un concile d’évéques américains, 
réuni & Baltimore, prenait la résolution suivante : « Attendu 


que les administrateurs des congrégations ont fréquemment 


abusé de leurs droits au détriment de la religion et au. 
scandale des fidéles, nous désévons qu’a l'avenir aucune 
éelise ne soit érigée ou consacrée sans qu'un acte écrit n’en 
assigne la propriété & l’évéque du diocése. » — Cette invi- 


1 Nous recommandons 4 ceux qui voudraient approfondir cette ques- 
tion un article fort intéressant, publié dans la revue anglaise the Con- 
temporary, de mars dernier, sous le titre de The lay element in England 
and America, ov un auteur américain, M. J.-H. Hopkins, fait un paralléle 
entre le rdle de. l’élément laique dans l’Kglise établie d’Angleterre Js 
l'Eglise épiscopale des Etats-Unis. 
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tation, bien qu’approuvée par Grégoire XVI, jurait trop avec 
les habitudes américaines pour atteindre complétement son 
but. Aussi, vingt ans plus tard, au septi¢me concile provincial 
de Baltimore, les évéques firent-ils adopter une résolution 
plus énergique: « Les péres décident (ordain) que toutes les 
églises et les autres biens ecclésiastiques, offerts par les 
fidéles dans un but religieux ou charitable, appartien- 
dront a lévéque du diocése, sauf quand il sera prouvé 
par écrit que cette propriété a été conférée & un ordre de 
moines ou & une congrégation de prétres pour son propre 
usage. » 

Aussit6t aprés cette déclaration, les évéques se mirent & 
Vceuvre pour obtenir le transfert légal, en leur nom per- 
sonnel, des titres qui ¢tablissaient les droits des corporations 
catholiques, non seulement sur les biens affectés au service 
du culte, mais encore sur les cimetiéres, les séminaires de 
théologie, les établissements dinstruction et méme les hépi- 
tanx, qui, en vertu de la législation américaine, constituaient 
autant de personnes civiles distinctes. 

Des richesses, évaluées & plus de 25 millions de dollars 
(125 millions de francs) devinrent ainsi la propriété exclu- 
sive des évéques, la méme ov ils en laissérent la ges-' 
tion aux anciens administrateurs,. devenus leurs simples 
commis. 

Quelques congrégations pourtant ne se laisstrent pas 
dépouiller sans opposition. La résistance semblait aisée, car 
elles avaient la loi pour elles. Mais l’épiscopat, de son cété, 
possédait le moyen de paralyser entre leurs mains les fonda- 
tions religieuses dont elles prétendaient conserver ]’adminis- 
tration temporelle. L’excommunication fut donc lancée, et 
c'est ainsi que, devant l’inefficacité du droit commun, le 

' pouvoir civil, malgré son principe de non-intervention dans 
les affaires intérieures des sectes, se vit contraint de prendre 
des mesures spéciales pour protéger les droits des catho- 
liques contre les empiétements de leurs chefs religieux. Nous 
trouvons une page intéressante de ce conflit dans un recueil 
publié, l’an dernier, & Buffalo, par M. James O. Putnam, 
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ancien sénateur de l’Etat de New-York, aujourd’hui ministre 
des Etats-Unis & Bruxelles ?. 

Parmi Jes congrégations qui résistérent avec le plus d’éner- _ 
gie au décret de Baltimore, se trouvait la paroisse de Saint- 
Louis, 2 Buffalo, la seconde ville de l’Etat. La propriété des 
terrains ot s’élevait l’église de Saint-Louis avait été gratui- 
tement cédée, en 1829, par un honorable citoyen d’origine 
francaise, Louis Le Couteulx. Huit ans plus tard, l’église 
était achevée, et la congrégation, s’étant fait incorporer, éli- 
sait sept ¢rustees pour la gestion de ses intéréts temporels. 
L’évéque de Buffalo avait déja fait plusieurs tentatives 
infructueuses pour obtenir le transfert dela propriété, lors- 
que, aussitot aprés la résolution du septiéme concile provin- 
cial, il somma la congrégation de s’exécuter sans retard. Elle 
députa alors le fils de son fondateur pour en appeler prés 
_du pape, comme si l’autorité papale pouvait jamais donner 
raison a des fidéles contre leur évéque! Le Saint-Siege 
envoya sur les lieux l’archevéque Bedini, qui, pour toute 
transaction, proposa d’accorder au chef du diocese le droit 
de choisir les administrateurs parmi les membres de la con- 
grégation. Comme les paroissiens persistaient dans leur 
refus, le nonce termina sa mission en écrivant 4 l’évéque : 
« Je les considére comme n’étant plus catholiques de cceur, 
et, sil convient & votre ministére épiscopal de le déclarer 
d’une facon quelconque, afin que les bons catholiques sachent 
qui sont leurs fréres et qui ne le sont pas, je m’en rap- 
porte, sur ce point, & votre discrétion et & vos saintes inspi- 
rations. » 

La réponse de l’évéque ne se fit pas attendre; l’église de 
Saint-Louis fut mise en interdit, et les membres de la con- 
grégation exclus de tous les sacrements. ; 

« Pour avoir simplement refusé de violer la loi de |’Etat 
sur les sociétés civiles, — disaient-ils dans une pétition quils 
adressérent, peu apres, & la législature de. New-York, — 


1 Addresses, Speeches and Miscellanees, by James O. Putnam; Buffalo, 
Peter Paul and brother, 1880. 
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nous avons encouru la peine de |’excommunication; notre 
nom est devenu un objet d’opprobre et d’infamie. Toute 
notre congrégation a été mise au ban. Nos membres se 
voient privés des rites sacrés du baptéme et de l’enterrement. | 
Le sacrement du mariage nous est refusé. Les prétres ont 
défense de prier sur nos autels. Dans la maladie, 4 l’heure 
de la mort, les saintes consolations de la religion nous sont 
déniées. I] est impossible, pour des catholiques, d’exagérer 
Vimportance de ces refus. ‘ 

« Nous ne le cédons a personne en attachement a notre 
religion, et nous accordons volontiers 4 l’évéque, dans les 
matiéres spirituelles, l’obéissance que~peut nous imposer 
la légitime interprétation de notre foi; mais, pour ce qui 
concerne les biens temporels des églises, nous réclamons le 
droit d’obéir aux lois de Etat sous la protection duquel 
nous Vivons. » 

Ne croirait-on pas entendre les milliers de citoyens belges 
dont parle l’enquéte scolaire, exclus des sacrements et soumis 
& toutes les persécutions du clergé, pour avoir usé des droits 
que notre Constitution leur garantit? Le gouvernement de 
Etat comprit qu'il ne pouvait rester sourd & des réclamations 
aussi légitimes et, dans le courant de 1855, la législature 
adoptait un projet de loi en cing articles pour empécher les 
évéques romains de mettre & exécution leur résolution de 
Baltimore. 

Le premier de ces articles interdisait tout transfert de 
propriété a des prétres ou & des évéques considérés dans leur 
capacité ecclésiastique. 

Le second invalidait pour l’avenir toute fondation reli- 
gieuse qui ne serait pas faite directement 4 une congréga- 
tion constituée suivant les prescriptions de la loi. 

Le troisiéme établissait que, si des titres de fondations se 
trouvaient actuellement entre les mains d’un individu dé- 
terminé, & la mort de celui-ci, ils ne passeraient pas a ses 
héritiers ou & ses /égataires, mais ils feraient retour de plein 
droit & l'association qui en profitait et pour laquelle ils étaient 
censés établis. 


& 
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Le quatriéme et le cinquiéme stipulaient que si, dans ce 
dernier cas, la congrégation n’avait point pris les disposi 
tions nécessaires pour se faire accorder la personnification 
civile, la fondation serait administrée par Etat jusqn’au 
jour ot il plairait & la société de se faire reconnaitre et de 
nommer des fidéicommissaires. 

Quel fut le résultat de cette loi? Sans doute, l’élection 
méme des administrateurs n’est pas une garantie d’indépen- 
dance pour des congrégations qui accepteraient, les yeux 
fermés, toutes les volontés épiscopales. Mais, 14 du moins 
oul se produisaient des velléités de résistance, elle protégeait 
Yadministration du temporel contre l’arbitraire de lévéque, 
quelle privait notamment du droit d’enlever aux congré- 
gations la jouissance de leurs biens. En effet, peu de 
temps aprés, l’évéque de Buffalo se vit contraint de retirer 
une mise en interdit qui n’avait plus raison d’étre, mainte- 
nant que les paroissiens de Saint-Louis se retrouvaient dans 
la condition forcée de toutes les congrégations catholiques. 
Leur amnistie dut toutefois cotter & l’orgueil épiscopal, car 
n’avaient-ils pas commis le crime irrémissible d’invoquer la 
protection du pouvoir civil contre les ordres de l’autorité 
ecclésiastique ? 

Mais Rome ne perd jamais de vue le but qu'elle poursuit, 
lors méme qu'elle se plie aux nécessités du moment. L’Etat 
de New-York renferme malheureusement une forte propor- 
tion d’Irlandais qui, aveug]lément dévoués au clergé romain, 
sont en méme temps le principal appoint électoral du parti 
démocrate. I] en résulta que, huit années plus tard, une loi 
nouvelle, spéciale aux congrégations catholiques, réorganisa 
Yadministration de leur temporel sur des bases inconnues 
jusque-l4 aux Etats-Unis et méme plus favorables que 


*. | es 


‘ 


notre propre législation a l’ingérence épiscopale. En vertu 


de cette loi, votée sous forme d’amendement & la légis- 
lation générale des sociétés, l’évéque, l’archevéque ou le 


vicaire général dans tout diocése, posséde, conjointement 


avec le desservant de chaque paroisse, le droit de désigner 
annuellement deux membres laiques de la congrégation 


* 
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qui, avec le desservant et I’évéque lui-méme, formeront les 
fidéi-commissaires de l'association. Ces ¢rustees ont tous les 
pouyoirs exercés, dans les autres sectes, par la congrégation 
ou par des administrateurs directement élus — méme le pou- 
voir de fixer le salaire du ministre.. 

On voit que non seulement I'iglise romaine a eu raison 
des mesures spéciales provoquées par les empietements de 
lépiscopat sur les droits des laics, mais qu'elle a encore fini 
par obtenir une loi d’exception en faveur de ses prétentions. 
Sans doute, les congrégations n’ont plus & craindre que 
leurs biens soient confisqués arbitrairement par l’évéque ou 
confondus avec sa fortune personnelle, —au risque de passer 


a ses héritiers, sil négligeait de prendre les précautions 


nécessaires, ou de se trouver compromis dans quelque fail- 
lite colossale, comme celle de l’archevéque Purcell & Cincin- 
nati. Mais, sauf cette assurance, qui est tout bénéfice pour 
la cause du catholicisme, elles ne sont pas moins dépouillées, 
en fait, de leur administration temporelle, et c'est ainsi que 
lépiscopat a eu le dernier mot dans cette lutte d’un demi- 
siécle contre lindépendance des paroisses catholiques dans. 
YEtat de New-York. 


Il 


De ces faits se dégagent des lecons que nous devons 
méditer & lheure ot l’on remet en cause toute notre légis- 
lation sur le temporel des cultes. Faut-il soumettre nos 
fabriques d’église & un contrdéle plus étroit de l’autorité civile, 
sinon méme en faire unesimple branche des services publics? 
Ou bien, — comme le réclamait, dernitrement encore, le 
conseil communal de Bruxelles, — aprés avoir supprimé les 
obligations pécuniaires des communes vis-a-vis des fabri- 
ques, convient-il de rompre les derniers liens qui font inter- 
venir le pouvoir civil dans l’administration du temporel? 
Mais alors laissera-t-on aux fabriques la personnalité civile? 
— La leur refuser, n’est-ce pas nous jeter dans.tous les embar- 
ras d'une réforme que ne comporte point l'état de nos meurs, 
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confondre les édifices réclamés par le sentiment religieux 
des populations avec les asiles du parasitisme monacal et pro- 
voquer, en fin de compte, la création d’une nouvelle main- 
morte déguisée? — La leur accorder, au contraire, n’est-ce 
point couvrir de la légalité une exploitation, désormais sans 
controle, de la crédulité publique, et ouvrir & lultramon- 
tanisme un nouveau centre de ravitaillements? La solu- 
tion ne serait-elle pas dans le principe général de la législa- 
tion américaine, avec certaines précautions suggérées par 
l’expérience, c’est-a-dire dans la constitution en société ano- 
nyme des fidéles groupés autour de chaque église, — avec le 
droit de posséder et de recevoir dans les limites fixées par la 
loi, — mais aussi avec l’obligation d’élire périodiquement les 
administrateurs, de voter annuellement les budgets et les 
comptes, enfin de nommer directement le desservant ou, du 
moins, d’en d’agréer la nomination? 

Autant de questions que nous pouvons seulement poser 
aujourd’hui, mais qui méritent au plus haut point de fixer 
attention, car le jour prochain ou, grace & l’attitude méme 
de notre clergé catholique, la rupture des derniéres attaches 
entre les caisses publiques et les organes des cultes entrera 
chez nous dans le domaine de la politique pratique, il faut 
que nous soyons en mesure de produire des solutions suffi- 
samment miries pour donner satisfaction 4 tous les intéréts 
légitimes, aux données de l’expérience et aux exigences de. 
l'époque. 

GosLet p’ALVIELLA. 
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CORNER OF PRAIRIE AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, 


Dedicated, April 27th, 1873. 


Bonp or UNION. 


We, whose names are hereto subscribed, associate ourselves to- 
gether as a Christian Church, for the purpose of moral and spiritual 
improvement, and of promoting truth and righteousness in the World, 
through the study, practice, and diffusion of pure religion, as taught 
and lived by Jesus of Nazareth: “Love to Gop AND LovE To Man.” 
Recognizing the right of private judgment, and the sacredness of 
individual conviction, we require no assent to any other doctrinal 
statement as a basis of Christian Fellowship, but we welcome all 
who desire to co-operate with us in advancing the kingdom of God. 


OLEOE- LG EROS. 


Chas. W. Wendté, Paszor, 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES TALL, Chairman, 
SANDFORD Bb. PERRY, GEO. ANDERSON, 
Mrs. G. A. LELAND, Mrs. WALTER L. PECK. 


Byron P. MOULTON, 7yeasurer. F. C. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


orning GS ervicw 


I. VOLUNTARY. 


2. INTRODUCTORY PRAYER, - Rev. F. L. HOSMER, 


3. SCRIPTURE READING, - REV. R. N. BELLOWS. 


4. HyMN, Sung by the Congregation, Standing. DUNDEE. 


O THOU, whose own vast temple stands, 
Built over earth and sea, 

Accept the walls that human hands 
Have raised to worship Thee! 


Lord, from Thine inmost glory send, 
Within these courts to bide, 
The peace that dwelleth without end, 

Serenely by Thy side. 


May erring minds, that worship here, 
Be taught the better way ; 

And they who mourn, and they who fear, 
Be strengthened as they pray. 


May faith grow firm, and love grow warm, 
And pure devotion rise, 
While round these hallowed walls the storm 


Of earth-born passion dies. . 
Wo. C. BRYANT. 
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5. DEDICATION TO THE WORSHIP OF GOD, 
Pastor and Congregation. 
Read Standing. 

We dedicate this: House to the worship of the One true 
God, our Heavenly Father, who is above all, and through all, 
and in us all. 

We dedicate it to a rational and liberal religion, to 
sincere prayer, to pure worship, to a free and joyous piety, 
without formalism, superstition, or hypocrisy. 

We dedicate this House to free and earnest thought—to 
a fearless study of the truth, to an ever increasing Insight, to 
an ever advancing Knowledge. 

We dedicate it to the culture of the Soul—to all that 
purifies and strengthens the Spirit in Man, and increases his 
faith in the possibilities of Life, both here and Hereafter. 

We reverently ask the blessing of God upon this work of 
our hands; remembering that “except the [Lord build the 
House, they labor in vain that build it!” 


6. DEDICATION PRAYER, 
REV. ROBERT LAIRD COLLIER, D.D. 


MOHAN 4s 
8. SERMON. - - REv. H. W. BELLows, D.D. 
9. STATEMENT BY THE PASTOR, REV. C. W. WENDTE. 
10. ADDRESS, = = - REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 
11. DOXOLOGY. - - - - OLD HUNDRED. 


12. BENEDICTION. 


} vening G erviee. 


I. VOLUNTARY. 


2. INVOCATION, - - - REv. R. ‘N. BELLOWS. 
3. SCRIPTURE READING, - REV. F. L. HOSMER. 
4. HYMN, - . - - - DUKE STREET. 


Sung by thé Congregation, Standing. 


WHERE ancient forests widely spread, 
Where bends the cataract’s ocean-fall, 

On the lone mountain’s silent head,— 
There are Thy temples, God of all! 


All space is holy, for all space 
Is filled by Thee; but human thought 
Burns clearer in some chosen place, 
Where Thine own words of love are taught. 


Here be they taught; and may we know 
That faith Thy servants knew of old, 

Which onward bears, thro’ weal or woe, 
Till death the gates of heaven unfold! 


Nor ‘we alone, may those whose brow 
Shows yet no trace of human cares, 
Hereafter stand where we do now, 
And raise to Thee still holier prayers! 
A. Norton. 
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5. CONSECRATION TO THE SERVICE OF MAN, 
Pastor and Congregation. 
Read, Standing. 


We consecrate this House to the loving service of 
Humanity—to the upbuilding of personal character and the 
practice of the Christian Virtues. 

May we here learn to love one another, to bear one 
another’s burdens, and to do good unto all men. 
May our service be without prejudice, selfishness, or 
respect to persons. May the arbitrary distinctions 
which the world creates never cross the threshold of 
this temple. Within these walls may rich and poor, 
high and low, sinner and saint meet together with 
equal privilege and opportunity. May-we here call 
no man common or unclean, but learn to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. 

We consecrate this House to the welfare of the Commu- 
nity in which we live, to love of Country, and the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Here may all true reforms be sped, all Divine laws 

~ be upheld, all human needs find generous response. 

We consecrate this House to the Service of the Church 
Universal, to Christian Union, and. the spread of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

May the blessing of God complete and crown our human 

endeavor! O Lord! Establish Thou the work of our 

hands upon us; Yea, the work of our hands establish 


Thou it! 
6. PRAYER OF CONSECRATION, REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 
7. ANTHEM. Sie 
8. SERMON, - REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 
9. CHANT. 
+ 10. HYMN, - - . - . - SICILY. 


Il. BENEDICTION. 


The Battle for Crvilization. 


A*SERMON 
By HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 


MINISTER OF THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH OF NEW YORK CITY, 


And from the days of Fohn the Baptist until now the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force-—Mathew xi. 12. 


ONE of the fallacies connected with a young and courage- 
ous civilization, is the opinion that the natural and necessary 
drift of things is continually from worse to better, from bad 
to good, from better to best. Circumstances are assumed by 
the constitutionally hopeful and aspiring, especially by the 
prosperous, to be as favorable to all as they are to themselves. 
Moreover, in times when great and rapid improvements in 
external things, towns and cities, houses and barns, railroads 
and telegraphs are arousing an admiring attention, and seem 
to be advancing by some irresistable impulse, like a river fed 
from perpetual mountain snows, there is a natural impres- 
sion, that moral and social, educational and religious life, is 
also maintained at an irresistible head by providential arrange- 
ments, sustained from sources independent of private will ; 
made secure and certain by a pressure, which, however, resisted 
here and there by human folly and ignorance, is essentially 
unconquerable. 

There is no community on earth in which the doctrine of a 
necessary progress in everything useful and benignant has 
taken such root as in our own. The possessors of a virgin 
hemisphere, of what seem inexhaustible resources—heirs of 
political liberty and religious freedom—the refuge of the 
landless, and the treasury of the poor—a country in which 
the social ambitions and political dreams of ancient Idealists 
like Plato, or modern imitators like Sir Thomas More, have 
been carelessly realized, as if the hot-house products of all 
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other lands were the spontaneous yield of our own soil, it 
is not strange that as a people we should be under the nearly 
universal impression, that things prosper, and go right, and 
tend to improve themselves, by an inherent law; that the 
human race advances, as the vegetable world does, by a fixed 
impulse of growth upward—and that order, justice, equality, 
virtue, morality, and religion are provided for by a superin- 
tending Providence, that carries the world along to a neces- 
sary graduation in all graces, and arts, and excellencies, as 
children and youth, almost in spite of themselves, are put 
through an éver-improving pupildge in school and college, by 
an irresistible educational machine. It redounds to the glory 
of our providential circumstances as a people, that such a 
faith should prevail. And, as against the doubters and de- 
spairers, created by crowded populations and unequal social 
conditions, by crushing political oppression, or popular dis- 
abilities, it is very fortunate. that great prosperity, widely 
spread, sometimes makes a whole nation hopeful of human 
perfectibility and of the necessary advance of the race and 
the world. It is certain we are immensely favored in our ex- 
ternal conditions; certain that poor men—hitherto the rule 
in humanity—were never before so few or so needless as here; 
certain that education, and independence, and all the com- 
forts of life were never so easily obtained ; certain that exter- 
nal civilization never advanced at sucha rapid rate. 

But, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that our 
good fortune, as the children of a new country and new ex- 
ternal circumstances, has not taken us out of our race, nor 
out of the common conditions and liabilities of humanity. 
Peculiar as our lot and temporary good fortune is, we are still 
members of that great family of man, sharers in that common 
humanity, whose history has been written in the past. The 
laws, exposures, and liabilities of our common nature are lar- 
ger factors in our destiny, than anything peculiar to us as 
Americans, or heirs of a new hemisphere and a heritage of 
universal liberty. That we are men, is a more important and 
decisive fact, a more instructive consideration, than that we 
are Americans. 
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In escaping old-world scarcity of soil, political disfranchise- 
ments, and social inequalities, feudal traditions, a necessary 
ignorance in the masses, we have not escaped from the per- 
manent conditions of human nature, or the past history and 
deep taught lessons of our race. It becomes us to recall the 
antiquity of that race—now conceded to be manifold greater 
than the six thousand years which mistaken readings of the 
Old Testament had allowed it. For how many times in that 
period, humanity has enjoyed the most favorable external 
privileges, we cannot say; but, we know that this continent, 
in Central America, in Peru, and Chili, has at periods, far lost 
in the past, been occupied by races, whose architectural 
achievements and roads, indicate a civilization similar to our 
own. And, it is not by any. means certain that cities and 
nations have not, at periods too remote for any but the slight- 
est traces of them to remain, occupied, improved, and disap- 
peared from the very soil we pronounce fresh from the 
Almighty’s hand. If we look at the old world we find in 
nations like China, proofs that an unchanging fixity may for 
thousands of years stereotype a people of hundreds of mil- 
lions, educated and endowed with arts and sciences; and 
wholly contradict the theory of an inevitable tendency to 
progress, The whole East, Persia, Tartary, India, China, is 
a standing proof that peoples once full of enterprise, warlike, 
ambitious, ruling the world, may relapse into a settled torpor, 
and become the opprobrium and despair of Christian civili- 
zation. Nay, we have only to compare the Spain of to-day 
with that of Ferdinand and Isabella, to know that Columbus, 
were hé to reappear, would see that in giving the New World 
to his adopted country, he had stolen her from herself, and 
handed her over to decay and ruin! If ever a country could 
have assumed the hope and promise of sure advancement, it 
was Greece, in the days of Themistocles. Blazing with vic- 
tories, by land and sea, conqueror of the world’s conqueror, 
shining with arts, vocal with eloquence, a republic, a school 
of philosophy, an arena in which sages were wrestlers, and 
and wrestlers and foot-racers were sages; where beautiful 
minds dwelt in beautiful bodies, and men like Socrates taught 
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in the streets the youth of Athens, in a strain of wisdom, that 
only Revelation has made less than divine—what was there 
to threaten that bats and owls should occupy in the deserted 
temples of the Acropolis the places of Minerva and Apollo, 
and brigands in sheep-skins hide in poison-smitten marshes 
within sight of the Parthenon? Rome, too, mother of laws 
and of modern civilization, how much more truly did her 
eagles touch their wings about the habitable globe, than ever 
England’s drum-beat followed the hours around the earth? 
Britain, the northern and despised outpost of her centurions, 
learned her tactics from Roman bowmen, and has helped, 
with Gaul and Germany, to whom she gave kings and arts, 
to hem Rome within her own seven hills—her language dead, 
her power a priestcraft, her glory a relic, and her name a 
romance! 

No! there is no sure and inevitable law, moving by its own 
impetus the world or the race forward? No nation is by 
any circumstances of external prosperity, by any political 
institutions, or exceptional advantages, guaranteed continu- 
ance, much less peace, power, and virtue. God, the Eternal 
Sovereign, honors his own character and the principles of wis- 
dom, truth, and goodness too much, to allow wealth, power, 
arts and sciences, or even science and philosophy, to secure 
stability, without the presence of personal: worth and right- 
eousness! He will not permit nations, great only in political 
power and external splendor, or great only in intellectual 
attainments—in libraries, and’ pictures, and parks, and pal- 
aces—to become corrupters of the world and perils to human 
nature, by a permanent success in their own imperfect and 
selfish ways! When luxury eats into the virtues of society ; 
when men become sybaritic lovers of their ownselves ; when 
private pomp, and public festivities, and a people drunk with 
music and pleasure show that self-denial, sympathy with 
suffering, aspiration toward goodness, distaste of simple and 
innocent and exalting employments, have gradually declined, 
and at length died out; all the schools and colleges, all the 
arts and sciences, all the cathedrals and rituals, will not long 
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save it from predestined decline and destruction. Greece was 
never more adorned with arts, fuller of schools, more resonant 
with music, richer in genius, more showy in religious sacrifices, 
than when she was struck with hopeless death! It was the 
decay of virtue, the triumph of selfish over public tastes, the 
absence of self-denying men, the enervation of luxury, the 
pride of vain philosophy, the hypocrisy of Religion, that 
killed her! 

And what has stricken down that modern mistress of the 
World; with Athens and Rome combined and reproduced 
in her single capital upon the Seine? France has fallen like 
Lucifer from Heaven, with the torch of Science resplendent 
in one hand, and the coronet of Art on her brow—because 
she had made pleasure her God; had learned to live in the 
cabaret and on the pavement—wine, and music, and spectacle, 
her manna and nectar. The lessons of Art, had ceased to be 
the inspiring memory of her heroes and saints, and become 
only an extravagant worship of the technical skill with which 
conventional insignificances, satins and toilettes, could be de- 
picted. She adored the saints only as pictures in the Louvre; 
the church as a triumph of old architects, at Rouen and Notre 
Dame. Holiness had come to lie in the whites of the eyes of 
painted Madonnas and Magdalens, and divine grace was a 
term for the postures of favorite ballet-dancers. Marriage 
had become a thing in which none but:the very rich and the 
very poor could indulge—but illegitimate births prevailed in 
the population. What but rottenness must exist under the 
lace and rouge of a civilization like this? It is in the power 
of no schooling, and no philosophy, and no statesmanship, to 
control and defeat the corrupting influence of a preoccupation 
in selfishness and sensuous aims. 

If private virtue, if self-respect, if the fear of God, if the 
sense of duty, decays in family life, in the personal will—I 
care not how much education is going on; how excellent the 
common schools may be, nor how decorous and proper the 
customs of society are—there is a worm at the root, a canker 
in the bud—which takes precedence of all other influences, 
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and predestines society to downfall and ruin. Our public 
corruption, our municipal crimes*’and robberies are due to the 
absence of private virtue, and simplicity of life and aim, in 
the people at large. They do not suspect in their preoccu- 
pation with business and pleasure, that the tide has swept 
them off their feet, and that when they attempt to put them 
down they will find no bottom. They do not know that they 
have lost faith in God and duty; that they are no longer 
interested in public integrity, in building up the kingdom of 
Christ, and in established justice, and truth, and goodness. 
Do they not vote millions for public education; pay thousands 
in support of religion; maintain public libraries, parks, galler- 
ies of pictures, and fill their houses with books and fine arts? 
Are they not anxious about their children’s education, and 
do they not employ the best masters? Ah! but how much 
of this extends to their real moral training? How solicitous 
are they that their sons should be conscientious, sincere, and 
high-principled ; their daughters modest, instructed in solid 
virtues, and trained to truth and self-respect? Can any re- 
finement in manners, any veneer of accomplishments, any 
arts of society, however it may cover over the defect, take the 
place of real worth and true principle? Some of the worst 
poisoners of social life have been patterns of external decorum 
and models of elegance. Probably the most dangerous men 
and women in this city are those who never shock propriety 
—but simply lend credit to utterly selfish and external lives 
—leaders of fashion and luxury and heathen world-worship, 
but careful observers of external or conventional propriety. 
But with what seductive cordials are our local authorities 
everywhere trying to lap us into the drunken sleep of a guilty 
silence or complicity with their crimes? Simply with just 
what all demagggues turned into tyrants have ever drugged 
and corrupted the people—the splendor of their public works! 
They will gild corruption so brilliantly that nobody shall 
notice the bitterness and death in the pill. They will make 
parks and fountains, and boulevards and docks, and flatter 
the people so much with their luxury and splendor that 
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everybody shall forget that public virtue is dead, and that 
private virtue is dying with it. Nay, it was too nearly dead 
before public virtue began to decline! And with all the 
clatter of the press and the eloquence of public meetings, 
believe me, there is no help for us, except in the slow and 
painful revival of personal principle and religious conviction; 
and that ever was and always will remain the most difficult 
work—because the noblest and most divine! It is easier to 
build a pyramid than to find a king good enough to have it 
for his monument! It is easier to change Chicago in a year 
from brick to marble than to change one generation of its 
population into thoughtful and unselfish persons in thirty 
years. Plato, when he devised his Ideal Republic, proposed 
to send off into exile every man, woman, and child over ten 
years of age, and begin with young children—so hopelessly 
did he regard society ‘at large, as sunk in bad ideas and bad 
habits. 

But we cannot send off anybody! Nor can we teach 
children virtue, without virtuous parents—nor make people 
religiously good, without earnestly convinced religious 
teachers. 

Yes, the kingdom of heaven, as at first, is taken only with 
violence. It is always waiting for those brave enough, mor- 
ally resolute and spiritually determined enough to seize it, to 
conquer and hold it. It is never, and never can be, the 
growth of chance, of propitious circumstances, of favoring 
institutions, or natural drift. For it is founded on virtwe— 
which is by its very nature a victory! When you say that 


men are incurably selfish, as easy-going and self-indulgent, as - 


their circumstances allow—you give up the whole case! Jus- 
tice, honor, duty, can never result from any such proclivities, 
though prudence, refinement, and experience lent all their 
arts and skill to their guidance. Society rests in all countries 
at this date, mainly upon mere prudence, enlightened self- 
interest, and mutual concessions; and it is the reason why 
there is no permanent and stable kingdom in the earth. 
Christianity is still a mere ideal—useful and inspiring no 
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doubt—but by general consent impracticable, and utterly 
denied in the general order of society. 

It is so against the original appetites, cupidity, and lusts of 
the race, that statesmen and moralists compromise it away, 
and interpret it into a commonplace and vulgar warrant for 
anything that does not disgrace the average decorum of man. 
Does any one think that the current ideas of so-called Chris- 
tians are going, in a thousand years, to bring in a kingdom 
over which Christ would consent to reign? No! The gospel 
addressed the heroic, angelic sentiments and powers in hu- 
manity. It never advanced a foot under any mere average 
or prudential feelings. Its only progress has been that of 
men of faith who trusted in great hidden powers in the soul, 
which Christ and God stood ready to loose, and to make vic- 
torious, wherever, and as often as, they were sincerely and 
unqualifiedly invoked. The Moral Sovereign, the Perfect 
God, will not acknowledge for his kingdom any one in which 
selfishness and cupidity, and the love of ease or pleasure, or 
the love of praise and power, are the main dependency and 
the chief inspiration. If He has taken millions of years to 
develop the animal and vegetable forms that now inhabit the 
globe, we may be sure that He will not grudge a few thou- 
sands more, to waiting for a generation worthy to found the 
kingdom of His Son! 

Christ said in his own day, the kingdom of God is at hand. 
Yes, it always is—for those who will seize it by violence! 
Like political freedom, which any people may snatch from 
any oppressors, if they only will; but which it is only one 
generation in a thousand that loves and desires it enough to 
make the sacrifices by which alone it is won, so the kingdom 
of God is ever waiting to be wrested from the selfishness and 
baseness and sensuality of the world, by souls that count 
everything as loss for the knowledge and love of God! You 
call it Utopian—visionary, wild—to expect from man this 
devotion, this heroism, this disinterestedness! Then abandon 
all hope of any kingdom of God on earth! It is only such 
visionaries as Christ and Paul, and St. Francis of Assisi and 
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St. Bernard, and Fenelon and Wesley, and John Pounds and 
Muller, and John Bost, that give us any real progress or let 
us into any glimpses of the divine kingdom for which we sigh, 
but neither work nor strive, as we should. And while we are 
content to wait and drift, and excuse ourselves and each 
other, and make believe that things are all going as they 
should, or at least as well as could be hoped, the Almighty 
patience keeps His kingdom in the skies, nor will suffer it to 
fall into such unworthy hands. But do not suppose He pays 
any attention to our wretched pleas of weakness and inability, 
to our self-excusing defamation of our nature, to our vain 
disparagement under the name of enthusiasm and fanaticism 
and ignorance of the world, of all the charitable feelings and 
principles and aspirations and efforts of men! He knows 
that what really distinguishes our nature is that it can rise 
above itself, if it only will; that ¢izs is humanity, z. 2, when 
men will not consent to be beasts or merely higher animals— 
improved apes, and learned and refined chimpanzees—when 
they claim to be souls, sons of God and brothers of Christ,— 


and fling themselves, with all their hearts, upon their higher 


and nobler feelings. In one sense this is not natural; it is 
better—it is supernatural ; the very reverse of unnatural— 
nature roused and raised to its highest power. 

This is what the Gospel means—a call to the life of faith 
and aspiration and duty. It is a soldier’s call to battle. The 
kingdom of heaven is to be taken by violence. Who is ready 
to enlist in that war? There is a forlorn hope to be sent out. 
There is defiance of a countless host of opposers to be made. 
There is peril, and hatred, and scorn to be encountered. The 
name of visionary, and fanatic, and hypocrite, and pretender is 
to be swallowed. There is surrender of ease, and wealth, and 
position and friends to be made. Father and mother, wife 
and children, must be held second to Christ and duty. You 
will ask me how any man dare to present himself as the mouth- 
piece of such a kingdom. Who is worthy or equal to sound 
the clarion for such a celestial conflict? Well, unworthiness 
itself, and the contempt it involves, must be one of the crosses 
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which Christ’s ever-defective heralds must consent to bear. 
They deserve it; for most of us know how poorly we practice 
what we preach! But blessed be God, for lucid intervals in 
the madness of our unfaithfulness. It is better to die raising 
a banner we sometimes dishonor, than not to have raised it 
at all! So men have died willing martyrs at the last, for 
what they had not lived faithful witnesses. This pulpit is 
useless if it be not the sentry-box of a soldier of Christ. We 
dedicate it to-day to that purpose; to bear witness against the 
cowardice, desertion, and sloth of all lukewarm or careless 
followers of Christ, against the friends of the world and ene- 
mies of the cross; against self-indulgent and unbelieving 
souls; against drifters with the current, and men who cry 
Peace, when there is no peace; against bad citizens and 
corrupters of the city and the country; against slaves to 
appetite and cormorants of wealth; against all who have 
abandoned the hope of God’s kingdom; because too cow- 
ardly to apply the noble violence with which alone it is to be 
won. 

God knows we need this service! Our saints are leaving 
us. The promise and beauty of youth is caught up and 
leaves us bereft of its fragrance and inspiration. Our fathers 
in God, where are they? The. brave, gentle, self-devoted 
Samuel J. May has ascended ; the saintly, heroic John Bap- 
tist of our order—Ezra Styles Gannett—went up in a chariot 
of fire! Violence opened the kingdom for him. We who 
remain have but a short time to labor. What are our rem- 
nants of life worth but for heroic service? Who can afford, 
so well as we, to be counted fools for Christ's sake? I tell 
you the kingdom of heaven is at hand, but unless you are 
willing to enter it, sword in hand, enter it like soldiers, with 
violence to other prejudices and your own mere natural feel- 
ings, it might as well be in the moon! Your God is mighty; 
your Saviour divine; your soul can do all things by faith; 
and God’s kingdom is only waiting to be seized by worthy 
hands to begin at once here and now! You will not believe 
it, but blessed would be the hearts that did ! 


Kelieion made for Man, not Man for 


Religion. 
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A SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
MINISTER OF THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, BOSTON. 
The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. 
Therefore the Son of Man ts Lord also of the Sabbath— 
Mark ii. 27. 


WHAT is the meaning of this argument?) Why should. ¢e 
Son of Man be master of the Sabbath, in consequence of the 
Sabbath’s having been made for man? We can perhaps see 
how it is by applying the principle in other cases. 

All men now admit and believe that the object of human 
government is the protection of the people—to protect them 
against foreign enemies and domestic foes—to protect their 
lives, to guard their property, to guarantee to all men the free 
exercise of all their rights. To say that government is for 
the benefit of the people, is to utter a truism. But it was 
not always so. A century or two since, the prevailing opinion 
was that governments existed for their own sake; that they 
were not only a means but an end; that the worst king had a 
right to his throne, if he was the legitimate heir of the crown. 
The prevailing doctrine of the. Church of England in the 
time of James the Second was, that it is the duty of the peo- 
ple to submit passively to the most cruel tyrant, and not to 
resist the most terrible oppression. The belief was that the 
people were made for the king, not the king for the people. 

In fact, a government of some sort is so important and so 
necessary to preserve mankind from anarchy, that the worst 
government had acquired a certain sacredness in man’s eyes. 


Anything very important aS a means:comes at last to possess 
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this sacred character, and to be regarded as an end. For the 
sake of the original use,-all kinds of abuses are tolerated. 
The end is at last sacrificed to the mieans; the. machinery be- 
comes more important than the work it is todo. Then it is - 
necessary to ask what is all this machinery for? What is its 
object? Is it accomplishing that object, or is it not?) Reform 
consists in calling back attention to this fundamental prin- 
ciple. 

Almost all human institutions begin as servants and end 
as masters. They, come because they are needed. They 
succeed by being useful; because they are useful they acquire 
power, and then they use their power as though they had it 
for their own sake. Then it becomes necessary to ask, What 
are they for? and to put them back in their place. 

In the order of nature and reason the end ought to govern 
the means. Asa matter of fact it is often sacrificed to it, 
and the means becomes the master. 

Thus the end of Art is beauty. Certain rules and methods 
are supposed favorable to the production of beautiful works, 
so they acquire an authority, and then, even though they 
produce what is ugly, and not what is beautiful, they continue 
to be obeyed. Instead of the end being master of the means, 
the means is made master of the end. 

A Greek colonnade is beautiful. The double rows of col- 
umns surrounding the Parthenon, when that marble temple 
stood on the central hill at Athens, with the procession of 
priests filing in and out between them, was a beautiful sight. 
So when we build a custom-house or post-office, we put Gre- 
cian columns around them, though they stand not on a hill 
where they can be seen, nor even on an open place, but in a 
narrow street, where it is impossible to get a view of the 
building. 

The Jewish Sabbath was established for the good of man. 
It was a good thing for man to rest one day in seven: it is a 
good thing now. The Sabbath rest is a contribution which the 
Jewish religion has made to human civilization. It was accept-’ 
ed by Christianity, and will be accepted, probably, at last, by 
all mankind; not because it is in the Book of Exodus, but 
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because it is in the Book of Human Nature. But, having 
come as a servant, it soon became a master. Coming to 
help and comfort, it became a discomfort and inconvenience. 
- When the Sabbath brings rest to the overworked laborer, 
when it takes the yoke from the neck of the tired cattle, when 
it silences for a few hours the rage of money-making, hushes 
the roar of business, shuts for twenty-four hours the mouths 
of the demagogue and politician, puts a little calm in the 
midst of the angry tempest of party strife, and appeasing the 
noises of earth, allows the calm of heaven to descend into the 
soul,—then the Sabbath is a good servant, and does its ap- 
pointed work. But when, in the hands of Jewish priests, it 
stoned a man to death for gatheriig a few sticks on the 
seventh day; when it forbad Jesus and his disciples to take 
a walk in the fields, or to cure a sick man; when it shuts up 
the Public Library; when it turns sunshine into gloom in the 
hearts of the young; then it becomes a tyrant, and then the 
declaration of Jesus comes to put it back into its true place. 
The Sabbath is made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 
Therefore, the Sox of MZan—he who represents humanity— 
“is the Lord of the Sabbath,” and must decide what ought to 
be done, and what not on the Sabbath-day. 

For notice here, it is not as the “Son of God” that Jesus 
claims power over the Sabbath, but as the “Son of Man.” 
In his character of Son of God, he represented God; as 
Son of Man, he represented humanity. Man is the master 
of the Sabbath, for he is the end, and the Sabbath the means. 

See how deep this principle goes. I think hardly anything 
in the New Testament goes deeper. It substitutes for all 
other authority that of reason and benefit. It teaches us to 
ask of all institutions, “What are they for?” For if this 
question may be asked of so venerable an institution as the 
Sabbath, whose foundation is attributed by the Bible to God’s 
creative act when he made the world, to keep which is made 
one of the ten commandments given on Mount Sinai to Moses; 
if this most venerable institution does not, after all, derive its 
sanction from Divine authority, but only from its human use- 
fulness, then the same test may be applied to everything else. 
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The “geod of man,” that is the highest aim and end of all 
human institutions. Religion is for man, not man for reli- 
gion; the church is for man, not man for the church; the 
Bible is for man, not man for the Bible; prayer is for man, 
not man for prayer. Nothing in Christianity rests on a mere 
arbitrary command; nothing is so sacred as to be removed 
from the jurisdiction of this ultimate tribunal of human use. 
The Son of Man—humanity in its largest, holiest, deepest, 
purest form—decides what man ought to do and to be. And 
if Jesus has this supreme authority over the conscience and 
the soul, he has it because he is the best and noblest repre- 
sentation of human nature, accepted as such by the best and 
wisest part of the human race. 

It is by the power of this great law that mankind advances, 
forgetting the things behind, reaching out to things before. 
Man is the master, not the servant of his institutions; and he 
has the right to change and modify them as his needs re- 
quire. 

The Catholic Church, with its priesthood and ritual, its 
admirable organization, and discipline, and worship, came up 
as the servant of man. It came because it was needed. It 
came to teach the poor, to comfort the wretched, to develop 
thought, to resist tyrants in the name of truth and right, to 
preach a gospel of love and peace to mankind. It did this 
sacred work, and so became a mighty power, and reaped a 
great harvest of reverence and obedience? Then it abused 
its power, and became a tyrant, claiming divine authority 
over the intellect and conscience. So it was necessary to go 
back to first principles, and Luther came to say that the 
Church was made for man, not man for the Church; and that 
the needs of man were a higher authority than any Church 
traditions. The Church is the means, the good of man the 
end. The means may change, the end is unchangeable. 

That is the meaning of the Reformation. It took from the 
Church and the priesthood all divine authority, as though 
they were here for their own sake, and made their whole 
authority come from their power of doing good. The Church 
was made for man, not man for the Church. The Church is 
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a means, not an end. It is a mere fiction, resting on nothing, 
to assume that it has any divine authority other than its 
utility. The rock on which the Church is built is not Peter, 
as the head and master of mankind; not Peter, as infallible 
pope, clothed with divine authority; but on Peter feeding the 
sheep, Peter feeding the lambs, Peter teaching that Jesus, the 
Great Reformer, who put aside all the traditions of his time, 
and brought men back to simple truth and love, that e is 
the Christ, the Son of God. The Church came because it 
was needed; it has stayed because it is needed, and will re- 
main as long as it is needed. On this rock it stands, not on 
texts of Scripture, or a sacred ministry, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. 

To such a conception of the Church do we dedicate this 
house to-night. This morning we consecrated it to the Wor- 
ship of God, this evening we dedicate it afresh to the Service 
of Man. The object of every church is to create piety and 
humanity, but better still is Love, whether directed to God, 
the Heavenly Father, or man, the human brother. One ~ 
throb of generous love, one moment’s forgetfulness of self, is 
the new birth, the entrance into a new world; for he who 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God. Reverently, joyously, 
therefore, do we consecrate this house to-night to love to 
God and love to man. 

The Bible, also, is a means, not an end. It came as the 
servant of man.® The Bible is the record of the highest 
hours of human experience, of the noblest human inspiration. 
Other races have their Bible too, as well as the Jews. The 
Vedas are the Bible of the Hindoos; the Avesta was the 
Bible of the ancient Persians; the Koran is the Bible of the 
Arabs. All of them have an inspiration of their own, for 
“all Scripture is given by inspiration.” Every writing which 
men have accepted as sacred, they have accepted because it 
was profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction 
in righteousness. But why is it that the Jewish Bible, pro- 
ceeding from a hated and despised race, has become the 
sacred Scripture of the most civilized nations of mankind? 
Why have we, an Aryan people, accepted this Semitic book 
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as our teacher and sacred Scripture? Because it was more 
full of divine life than any other, more deeply inspired than 
any other; because it is the best comfort in our sorrow, the 
best expression of our joy; because it sounds the profoundest 
depths of human experience, soars upward to the highest 
summits of human hope and aspiration, brings heaven down 
to earth, and raises earth to heaven. Tat is the authority 
of the Bible; on that rock it rests firmly, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

But the Bible, coming as a servant, was also made a mas- 
ter. A theory of infallible inspiration, which the Bible never 
claimed for itself, was made for it. Every word between the 
lids was the Word of God. All the genealogy of Genesis, 
the childish stories told in the infancy of men about the solid 
firmament above, and the earth made in six days; all the 
stories about Joshua and the sun, and Balaam and his ass; 
little poems, which sprang up like flowers in the infancy of 
mankind, all these must be believed by mathematicians and 
philosophers. Galileo must swear on his knees that the sun 
goes round the earth every twenty-four hours—for the Bible 
is supposed to say so. On the authority of a misunderstood 
text, we are to believe that God sends millions of his chil- 
dren into endless torments hereafter. Then it became neces- 
sary for some one to rise up and say, “The Bible was made 
for man, not man for the Bible. Then came the early 
Quakers, and declared that the Divine Light in every soul 
was higher than the letter of the Scripture. Then came 
learned criticism from Germany, showing the emptiness of 
this theory of literal inspiration; then came common sense 
from America, speaking by the lips of Channing and Parker, 
and telling us that the Bible was sent to be the servant, and 
not to be the master of the soul, and that the Son of the 
Man—the Spirit of humanity—is Lord also of the Bible. 

Christianity too is a means and not an end. It was made 
for man, not man for Christianity. It came as the servant 
and blessed friend; it has too often become the dé&pot and 
tyrant of mankind. It came to lift man’s soul above the 
earth, to fill him with a heavenly hope, to make him feel 
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that he is God’s child. It came to say that this material 
universe, this heaven and earth, nature, history, science, art, 
civilization—have in them a more heavenly meaning; that 
they are divine means to a heavenly end; that God is in them 
all as a blessed Father and Friend. Christianity came to 
make life more pure and sweet, more true and generous; to 
make men and women more loyal to each other; more just, 
more generous, more noble. It came, not merely to prepare 
us for another life, but to fill this life full of a better happi- 
ness; to make God’s kingdom come here, and His will to be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

But Christianity also, coming as a servant, before long was 
made a master. It was thought that men must be driven to 
God by fear—must be made to obey him as servants, not 
sons. God sent a spirit into our hearts by Christianity, to 
teach us to say, Abba, Father. Religion took it out, and 
taught us to say again, Jehovah, Lord. Men must love God 
in order to escape hell-fire. They must pray to him, because 
he would be angry with them if they did not. So Religion 
came to be a yoke and a burden; not easy nor light. It 
crushed the natural joy of youth—forbidding dance and play 
—it made human life gray and cold. Men were all servants, 
not sons—either servile or rebellious. Soa new reform was 
necessary; and that also has come in what is called the 
Broad Church or Liberal Christianity. The Broad Church in 
' England consists of such men as Stanley, Jowett, Robertson, 
and Martineau. The Broad Church in America, consists of 
such men as Beecher, Bishop Clarke, the Unitarians, the 
Universalists, and the multitude in all churches who have out- 
grown their creed, and are represented by such journals as the 
Independent, or the Christian Union. So the Broad Church 
has come to teach us that just as “the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath” —as “the Church was made 
for man, and not man for the Church, as the bible was made 
for man, and not man for the Bible, so it is with Christianity 
inall its forms. Christ was made for man, not man for Christ. 
The Son of Man came not to be ministered to, but to min- 
ister. Christ does not demand of us to accept him as God, 
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as Lord, as Master, but to take him as a friend and brother. 
He does not say “ Believe in me, or be damned forever,” but 
he says, “Come to me, and I will give you rest.” He waits 
for us till we feel the need of him, and does not wish us to 
take him before we want him. So the Bible comes to us 
when we want it, and it is not best to force it prematurely on 
those who do not feel the need of it. Christianity is not the 
Law, but the Gospel; it is not merely duty, but blessing, 
comfort, and help. 

Prayer also, isa means and not an end. It is made for man, 
not man for prayer. To pray so many times a day as a duty, 
is not Christian prayer; to pray merely for the sake of get- 
ting some outward good is not Christian prayer. Prayer is 
for the soul, not for the body ; it is to give us inward strength 
and peace, not to cure physical disease. We do not expect 
to get a house by praying for it; we must obtain a piece of 
land and build our house. God has appointed work for some 
things, and prayer for others. The essence of prayer is to 
feel the Universal Presence in nature, in life, and in the soul, 
and a habit of looking in and looking up for perpetual influ- 
ence and inspiration in all our ways. 

So to all earthly institutions we may apply this test:of util- 
ity. They are all made for man; all may be changed and 
removed when no longer useful. But, there are some things 
above man; not institutions, but everlasting realities. Truth, 
justice, love, purity—these are eternal, and above all. They 
were not made for man—he was made for them. They be- 
long to God’s eternal nature—they do not change with our 
changing moods and opinions. They are like the star seen 
through the cloudy sky, which smiles out of heaven upon the 
storm-tossed mariner from its eternal home, “an ever-fixed 
mark” . 
‘** Which looks on tempests, and is never shaken.” 

We can measure its altitude, but it remains ever the same. 
The earth sweeps two hundred millions of miles through 
space; and the stars look down on it from their awful dis- 
tances, unaltered in their position by. its long flight. But 
even the stars, which seem so fixed, are now found to be also 
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» in motion. All outward things—the whole material universe 
changes. It is a blessed thing that some things do not change 
with man—but remain as an anchor within the veil. Truth 
and goodness are real; faith, hope, and love abide forever. 
So, though the forms and creeds of Christianity are altered 
from age to age—what is divine in Christ and his religion 
will be permanent—the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
Forms, methods, and ceremonies are made for man—but he, 
himself, is made for truth, for love, for eternity, and for God. 
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THE following lines, contributed by Wm. C. GANNeEtTT, of Boston, 
were read at the Morning Service, by Rev. S. R. CaLTHROP, 
of Syracuse, N.Y.: 


THE SECRET PLACE OF THE MOST HIGH: 


Tue Lord is in His Holy Place 
In all things near and far, 
Shekinah of the snowflake, He, 
And Glory of the star, 

And Secret of the Apmil-land 
That stirs the field to flowers, 
Whose little tabernacles rise 

To hold Him through the hours. 


He hides Himself within the love 

Of those that we love best; 

The smiles and tones that make our homes 
Are Shrines by Him possessed. 

He tents within the lonely heart 

And shepherds every thought, 

We find Him not by seeking long, 

We lose Him not unsought. 


So, though we build a Holy Place 

To be our Sinai-stand, 

The Holiest of Holies still 

Is never made by hand. 

Our Sinai needs the listening ear, 

Our Garden needs the vow: 

“Thy will be done”—and lo! Thy voice, 
Thy vision, as we bow! 
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“accumulated experience,” then Prof. Bixby 
well fears that the verdicts of conscience 
might cease to be authoritative and the sanc- 
tions of morality will be discredited. 

It is the main purpose of this work, there- 
fore, to show that the authority of the 
moral intuitions lies not in they experience 
through which they have been developed, 
but in the permanent structure of the uni- 
verse itself. The reason man is moral is 
because he is a part of a moral universe. 
“Our moral intuitions are simply the un- 
changing laws of the universe that have 
-emerged to consciousness in the human 
heart.”’ If the solidarity of human life, 
with the infinite world-organism which is 
the manifestation of the Divine Life, is 
truly recognized, then the supreme authority 
of what we call the voice of conscience is at 
once apparent, and the dangerous crisis is 
passed for us. 

The chapter upon the development of dis- 
interestedness is remarkable for its original- 
ity and insight; and, indeed, we should like 
to dwell in detail upon each of the closing 
chapters; for the manner of presentation is 
attractive in every one. We feel very sure 
Prof. Bixby sounds “the true note, and he 
sounds it clearly and with power; it is 
te hoped it may be heard and appreciated 


far and wide. F. B. M. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


A few weeks ago we received a letter from 
a correspondent asking if we were quite sure 
that Daniel Webster was a Unitarian, and 
enclosing a personal statement of belief, 
Trinitarian in character, which purports to 
have been written out and signed at one 
time by Mr. Webster, as embodying his re- 
ligious faith. Knowing that Rev. C. W. 
Wendte of Oakland, Cal., had investigated 
the whole matter, we sent to him our corre- 
spondent’s letter, asking for a statement of 
the facts in the case. He replies as follows: 


OAKLAND, CAL., Feb. 2, 1892. 
Editor of the Unitarian :— 

Every little while this ghost of Daniel 
Webster’s early Orthodoxy rises from its 
grave, and hoarsely whispers comfort to the 
anxious Trinitarian mind. Just now it 
has been again resurrected, and is on its 
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Now, I care little for Mr.- Webster as a 
witness for our faith. He was not a spe- 
cially religious man, and we can fortunately 
find abundant and inspiring examples of 
Unitarian belief united with a correspond- 
ing life. But, in the interests of historical 
truth, this may be said: Daniel Webster, 
When a young man in New Hampshire, 
“joined the church,” and signed the anti- 
quated creed which has been referred to. 
He probably gave little deeper thought to 
the matter. It was a matter of emotion 
and moral sympathy with him rather than 
investigation and reason, as it is with most 
young people who join the church. Later 
on, when he removed to Boston, and began 
to think for himself and study the Unitarian 
coutroversy, then at its height in Boston, 
he deliberately joined himself with the 
Unitarian wing of New England Congrega- 
tionalism, becoming a pew-holder, worship- 
per, and communicant at the Brattle Square 
(Unitarian) Church in Boston. I am happy 
to be able to furnish direct and convincing 
testimony on this point in a letter written 
me some years since by the late Rev. Dr. 
S. Kk. Lothrop, pastor of Brattle Square 
Church, whom [ had addressed on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Webster’s belief. The letter was 
printed in full in the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial of Oct. 28, 1880, and reprinted in 
the Boston Transcript. From this com- 
munication I will make a few extracts: 
“When I came to Boston in 1834,” writes 
Dr. Lothrop, ‘‘to succeed Dr. Palfrey (who 
had himself succeeded Edward Everett in 
that pulpit), I found Mr. Webster a pew- 
owner, worshipper, and communicant at 
Brattle Square Church; and he continued so 
for many years,—in fact, so long as he con- 
tinued to have a domicile or residence in 
the city. After his second marriage, his 
wife being an Episcopalian, he purchased or 
rented a pew in the Episcopal church in 
Boston, and sometimes went with her to 
that church part of the day, as she some- 
times came with him to Brattle Square; 
but commonly, when in the city, Mr. Web- 
ster was at Brattle Square on Sunday morn- 
RIOT a? ac, 

“Mr. Webster owned a pew at Brattle 
Square Church for more than thirty years, 
worshipped and communed there habitually, 
was occasionally present at meetings of the 
society, and took an interest in parish pro- 
ceedings, regarded and treated the pastors 
of that church as his pastors, called upon 
them for any special religious administra- 
tion required in his family, and even after 
he had sold his pew and relinquished his 
domicile in Boston; and only a very few 
years before his own death he summoned 
me, as the pastor of Brattle Square, ‘his 
minister,’ as he called me, to officiate at the 
funeral services of his son, Major Edward 
Webster.” 

I regret that I may not quote here more at 
I know 
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length from this interesting letter. 


1892. ] “The Crisis 
ment’; and, if our own has approached 
nearer to it, it has been, I fear, often the 
result of the accident of its legal position. 
May she be able to achieve it more nearly 
in the future! otherwise the outlook, both 
for her and for the agnostic, I fear, is dark.” 

Thoughts like these, though often left 
unuttered for lack of sympathy or fear of 
scorn, are growing more and more abundant 
in our day; and it is for such men as 
Bishop Brooks, and the school of which he 
is the acknowledged head in this country, 
to help to pave the way for that free and 
glorious church of the future, so often 
dreamed of: by us all, so often foreshadowed 
by the poet-preacher, and of which the poet- 
novelist above quoted so bravely and ten- 


derly speaks. UrsuLta TANNENFORST. 
Philadelphia. 


“THE CRISIS IN MORALS.” * 


In this compact volume Prof. Bixby gives 
us an unusually valuable contribution to 
the modern study of ethics. 

There is a very agreeable freshness and 
vigor of thought admirably presented in a 
style so lucid and yet so rich that one is 
immediately led to conceive of the author 
as saturated with his subject, and allowing 
to escape into print only the essence of his 
own mental feast. 
dull page would.be very insufficient, the real 
fact being that there is hardly a paragraph 
that does not provoke thought. 

The critique of the Spencerian assump- 
tion—namely, that the moral sentiments are 
but products of the experience of useful- 
ness, and that moral authority is therefore 
commensurate with the length of the line of 
inheritance—is a most useful statement of 
the inconsistencies of the utilitarian philos- 
ophy. Prof. Bixby, after giving in a mar- 
vel of condensation the Spencerian method, 
replies—unanswerably, it seems to us, and 
certainly with most weighty brevity—that an- 
tecedents are not necessarily causes. It is pos- 
sible, he continues, that experience may have 
supplied the conditions by whfch the thoughts 
of man were so elevated that the eternal 
stars of moral truth, before below the hori- 
zon, at last came within the field of vision; 


*Tur CRISIS IN MorAts, An Examination of 
Rational Ethics in the Light of Modern Science. 
By J ee ar Bixby, Ph.D. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1 vol. : 


To say there is not a> 
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but, because of this, we must not argue that 
the moral sentiments are the product of ex- 
perience. One might as well say that, when 
father and grandfather, in the midst of a 
Fourth of July crowd, lift the young heir of 
the family upon their shoulders to see the 
fireworks, the pyrotechnic spectacle that 
bursts upon the boy’s gaze is merely the 
product of their muscular strain. 

Prof. J.H. Hyslop, noticing this work in 
the February Andover Review, thinks Prof. 
Bixby might have added strength to his 
argument if he had observed “Spencer’s 
admission that pleasure is a means to the 
attainment of an end implies its subordi- 
nate character.” This is a strong point; 
but let Prof. Hyslop turn to Chapter VI., p. 
105, and he will find that Prof. Bixby has 
by no means overlooked it. Referring to 
Mr. Spencer’s own admission that happiness 
is ‘insufficient as an ultimate end” (“Data 
of Ethics,” p. 238), he shows not only the 
subordination of the idea of -happiness, but 
the incongruity of setting up as an ultimate 
end that which is merely an “irregular in- 
cident, and provisional instrument.” 

We are surprised to find that most of the 
notices of this book—at least such as we 
have come across—have devoted the larger 
part of their consideration to the first chap- 
ters only, which deal exclusively with this 
criticism of Herbert Spencer’s “Data of 
Ethics.” Perhaps this is all the reviewers 
really read; but it seems to us that the clos- 
ing chapters of the book (the last one hun- 
dred and ‘thirty pages) are much the more 
striking, and evidently disclose the author’s 
real purpose in choosing for the title of his 
work ‘The Crisis in Morals.” 

This crisis is in that stage of thought 
where the acceptation of the evolutionary 
method has toppled over the authority of 
the old system of ethics, and where there 
naturally follows a hesitation as to the new 
authority to be substituted. This part of 
the work is a vigorous constructive effort. 
Prof. Bixby attempts, in the field of ethics, 
to find the plane of scientific realism be- 
tween the idealistic and the experimental 
philosophies. The old school of ethics, 
when asked why one ought not to hate or to 
lie, replied, “Because you ought not,” and 
slammed the door in the face of the in- 
quirer; but, if to-day, in pursuit of our au- 
thority, we are content to rest it simply on 
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that one of Mr. Webster’s biographers, 
himself an ardent churchman, has tried to 
make out that he was a Trinitarian; but 
the facts point the other way. A good idea 
of his religious views may be found in his 
famous argument in the Girard college case, 
but there is not a word indicating orthodox 
Jeanings in it. His sympathies were with 
‘the now old-fashioned Unitarian doctrine of 
‘Channing and his contemporaries. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


IL TRATIONS OF UNITA- 


RIANISM. 


At a meeting the Unitarian society of 


Brattleboro, Vt., lield Jan, 31, 1892, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 


“Whereas a bond of inion which posi- 
tively affirms our Christian ‘principles and 
aims is felt to be necessary and helpful to 
the organic life of this society; and 
_ Whereas it is not for men or ‘ehurches 
to pronounce judgment upon the belief or 
life of any person, since God only can see 
the heart; and 


“Whereas it is our duty to welcome and, 
help all those who are voluntarily drawn to ° 


share in our worship and our work,—there- 
fore be it 

“ Resolved, (1) that we adopt the follow- 
ing as our Bond of Union, ‘In the freedom 
of truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ we 
unite for the worship of God and the service 
of humanity’; and (2) that all who are in 
sympathy with us be invited to sanction this 
Bond of Union by personal assent to the 
same; and (3) that this Bond of Union is 
never to be interpreted as a means of testing 
Christian character nor of restraining men- 
tal liberty; and (4) that its public indorse- 
ment is to be considered solely as the ex- 
pression of an earnest purpose to share the 
fellowship of this society, which is organ- 
ized to maintain and advance the interests 
and influence of the religion of Jesus Christ 
as interpreted by Unitarians.” 


Our youth is like the morning, 


and we 
stand 

tween the night of our unconscious child- 
hood 

And the world’s monstrous battle, whose 

loud roar 

ws in our ears. Well, when we mix 

in it, 


keep us in his hand! 
—W. C. Roscoe. 
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ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


PRAYERS SELECTED FROM THE RECENTLY PUB- 
LISHED VOLUME OF “HOME PRAYERS,” 
BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 


SUNDAY. 


/ 
# 


Spirit of spirits! Light of, lights! who 
livest in all great and holy souls and shinest 
for us in the face of Jesus Christ! humble 
us with his lowly surrender unto thee, and 
incline us, with the simplicity of disciples 
sitting at his feet, to that good part which 
shall not be taken fromyus. Never may we 
turn our ear from the still, small voice in 
which thou art heard sin the deep places of 
our souls; and, as we listen to it, may the 
noise of our passions be quieted and the 
voice of the charmer be unheeded, and our 
whole life and death become as an answer 
to thy call, “Yea, Lord, here am I!” May 
we decline no duty which thou sendest, fear 
no trial which’thou appointest, grow cold in 
no affection which thou approvest! Fill us 
with all meekness and gentleness; with for- 
bearance to the weak, lest we also be 
tempted; with pity for the suffering, seeing 
that we, too, dwell in houses of clay; with 
courage against temptation, since thou art 
on our side; with a spirit of praise and 
love amid our joys, remembering that we 
can receive nothing except it be given us of 
heayen ; and with a blessed hope in death, 
befitting those whose life is hid with Christ 
in God. Amen. 


MonpDay. 


Eternal Spirit of our spirits! God of our 
wonder and ‘our Jove! where art thou, that 
we may lay our.cares to rest in thine infini- 
tude? Thou passest by, and we see thee 
not; yet we turn our eyes to thee more than 
they that watch for ‘the morning. We can- 
not find thee; yet we cannot leave thee. 
Our noblest life is rooted and grounded in 
thee, and we cannot tear ourselves away. 
And yet, O Lord, we have forgotten thee; 
and therefore our nature is poor, our faith 
is faint, and our hearts are parched up with 
cares. Still suffer us not to perish, as cum- 
berers of the ground; but, O thou Well of 
Life, flow by, and give us ‘hope that, ‘at the 
scent of the living water, our prancht may 
bud and our fruit be multiplied. O Thou 
who art and art to be, there are no seasons 
unto thee. But unto us thou hast appointed 
a set time upon the earth: our wasted hours 
we cannot gather up. Hasten us, even with 
thy chastisements, O thou Great Task- 
master, and say unto us, “Fulfil ye your 
works ere the sun goeth down.” Remind us 
of thy servant Jesus, who in fewest days 
finished thy divinest work; and fill us with 
his spirit of holy alacrity. For time and 
for eternity we commit ourselves to thee, 
O thou God of the living in all worlds. 
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TUESDAY. 


O Thou whose Word hath appeared, full 
of grace and truth, in our humanity, and in 
thy humiliation perfected the holiness of 
life! more and more let the same mind be 
in us which was also in Christ Jesus, that 
we may divest ourselves of every claim, and 
look for no final peace without the cross. 
By a patient, loving, and trustful spirit, 
steadfast under evil and hopeful of all good, 
may we rise into ever nearer communion 
with thee; and then, in thine own best 
time, when we are purified by dews of thy 
grace on our repentance and prepared for 
the rest that remaineth, join us at length to 
the august and saintly company of thy re- 
deemed. 

Hear our suppliant cry, O Lord; and 
have regard to it, not by the measure of 
our deservings, but according to the fulness 
of thy mercy. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY. 


O Searcher of hearts! thou knowest us 
better than we know ourselves, and seest 
the sins which our sinfulness hides from us. 
Yet even our own conscience beareth wit- 
ness against us that we often slumber on 
our appointed watch, that we are drawn 
aside by sense and self from the straight and 
narrow way, that we walk not always lov- 
ingly with each other and humbly with 
thee, that we fear what is not terrible and 
wish what is not holy in thy sight, and 
withhold that entire sacrifice of ourselves to 
thy perfect will, without which we are not 
crucified -with Christ or sharers in his re- 
demption. Oh, look upon our contrition, 
and lift up our weakness, Father of exhaust- 
less mercies! And let the dayspring yet 
arise within our hearts, and bring us_heal- 
ing, strength, and joy! Inspire us with di- 
vine faith, subdue us to the lowly patience, 
of those who have lived as fellow-workers 
with thee; and, whether thou call us to 
rejoice in spirit or to be sorrowful even unto 
death, may we still abide in thee, and re- 
main without elevation and without despair. 


THURSDAY. 


O Thou whose infinite majesty looketh on 
us from the heavens and the earth, but 
whose grace and truth shine in the face of 
Jesus Christ, more and more soften thy 
great glory to us through the pure and ten- 
der light of his spirit, and enable us to 
trust thee with his trust, to love thee with 
his love, to be baptized for life with the 
baptism that he was baptized with, and 
drink in death the cup that he drank of. 
As thou didst dwell in him and bring thy 
consecration to our humanity, vouchsafe, O 
Lord, to abide with us and stay with us till 
eventide, that we may do all our works as 
in thy sight, and sweeten our temper with 
thy constant spirit, and quiet our sorrows 
with thine inward peace. In the turmoil 
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of the world and the failure of our lower 
bopes, may we remember our real life which 
is hid with thee; and where our treasure is, 
there may our heart be also. 


FRIDAY. 


O Source of Everlasting Grace, who hast 
not left us without thy holy image in our 
humanity, fill us with the mind that was 
also in Christ Jesus, who thirsted only to 
do thy will and finish thy work, and de- 
clined no cup of sorrow from thy hand. 
Fix our eye upon the shadow of the cross 
which he has left upon every human path, 
and make us one with him in patience, in 
pureness, in love, in trust, in divine forgive- 
ness, in entire self-sacrifice. Dying with 
him to earthly thraldom and mortal fears, 
may we rise with him to heavenly life, and 
set our affections on things above. Hear 
us, O Lord! and send us thine answer of 
peace, uniting us in bonds of love with 
one another and with thee. 


SATURDAY. 


Father of Spirits, who lovest whom thou 
chastenest, correct us in our weakness _as 
children of men, that we may love thee in 
our strength as sons of God. May the same 
mind be in us that was also in Christ 
Jesus, that we may never shrink, when our 
hour comes, from drinking of the cup that 
he drank of! Wake in us a soul to obey 
thee, not with the weariness of servile 
spirits, but with the alacrity of the holy 
angels. Fill us with a contempt for evil 
pleasures and unfaithful ease, and sustain 
us in the strictness of a devoted life. 
Daily may we crucify every selfish affection, 
and delight to bear one another’s burdens, 
to uphold each other’s faith and charity, 
being tender-hearted and forgiving as we 
hope to be forgiven. Hold us to the true 
humility of the soul that has not yet at- 
tained ; and may we be moderate in our de- 
sires, diligent in our trust, and content with 
the disposals of thy providence. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The absurd rumor, which we regret to see 
so many religious papers have credulously 
copied, declaring Dr. James Martineau to 
have abandoned Christianity, and even, it 
is hinted, his faith in God, has been traced 
to its source. Dr. I. M. Atwood of the 
Christian Leader, in pitiable ignorance of 
his subject, commenting upon Dr, Marti- 
neau’s recent letter in the January Mag- 
azine of Christian Literature, said, “Tt is 
a phenomenon that will repay study that 
James Martineau, after a long life spent in 
the service of the Unitarian bach Hh n Eng- 


VERY people, though made up of 
many units, has a common charac- 

ter by which we are able to dis- 
puish it from every other people. 

faces of individual men and women 
not differ more from each other 
‘n nations differ in the characteristic 
feos of their domestic, social, 
itieal and religious life, their ways 
looking at things, their moral stand- 
Is and ideals. You can tell, almost 
' glance, a German from a French- 


in, an Irishman from an Englishman, 
ithe latter from an Italian or a Span- 
‘d. Each of these displays a distinct 
pe, developed through their special 
rroundings, their occupations, institu- 
be and the public opinion which 
minates their minds. Of Americans 
ie would expect to find this less true, 
ice our society is made up of so many 
verse nationalities and types. Even 

‘o hundred anid fifty years ago, when 
e Dutch surrendered their colony of 
ew Amsterdam to the English, there 
ere already eight different languages 
oken in that little settlement We 
iow to what a polyglot and Babel of 
ngues the great Metropolis has since 
tained. And whatis true of New 
ork is more or less true of the whole 
nion. Hence it is often said that 
lere is no common American type; 
lat it is still in the making. Weare 
id that we must look for the Ultimate 
merican a century or two later, when 
1is Hecate’s cauldron of American 
ciety, which now is boiling and seeth- 
1g with its diversities and antagonisms 
f race, color, language, customs, preju- 
ices, mental and moral standards and 
sligious beliefs, has simmered down, 
nd-been sifted into the clarified residu- 
ry elements of national strength and 
naracter. 

But notwithstanding these diverse 
snstituents of our social and political 
fe, it will be possible for us even now 
coe certain common charac- 
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teristics, certain prevailing opinions and 
aims, which we are justified in calling 
our American Ideals and which differ- 
entiate us from every other people on 
the earth. 

It is in these ideals that the real life 
of a nation consists. ‘The assurance of 
its continuance and greatness does not 
lie in its population, its wealth, or its 
natural advantages. Populations may 
dwindle and be dispersed, wealth may 
melt away, soils may be worn out, for- 
ests and mines become exhausted. But 
if the conscience of a state remains 
uncorrupted and its ideals high, it will 
survive and influence the human family 
even after its national existence is lost. 
China has existed for thousands of years 
as a nation, and includes a third of the 
population of the globe, but because it 
is soulless, its influence on mankind in 
general has been insignificant. Greece 
which occupies bnt a small spot on the 
world’s surface, lives a potent force for 
good in modern, as in ancient times, 
through her ideas and ideal lives 
though dead. China is dead even 
while she lives. For ‘‘where there is 
no vision the people perish.” Only by 
a reborn intellectual and moral lite can 
the Orient become again a power for 
good in the world. 

What then are the characteristic con- 
victions, the ideal aims of American 
society? I will not speak of our belief 
in national honor and integrity, in 
righteousness and justice, in domestic 
virtue, in learning and culture and 
piety—for these are fundamental 
requirements in any form of civilized 
society. On these all states and govern- 
ments, to be permanent and prosperous, 
must be founded. The United States 
did not invent these excellencies or 
introduce them into the sisterhood of 
nations. We inherited them from our 
English, German and other old-world 
ancestries. But the United States 
emphasize in their social and political 
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understand” the absolute independence 
of the Western Conference. Why bless 
you, brother, the editor of THe Unira- 
RIAN was an enthusiastic believer in 
the Western Conference interests and 
issues before the editor of the JVews 
Letter had discovered that there was 
any good in Unitarianism at all: and 
our only fear is that some of our West- 
ern Conference friends do not quite 
understand conditions prevailing out- 
side of their own breezy confines. For 
instance, the Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada is as ‘‘absolutelyin- 
dependent” as the Western Conference 
It is equally true that the American 
Unitarian Association has a department 
of the Middle States and Canada and 
a department of the Western States: 
and that those departments are geo- 
graphically co-terminal with the Con- 
ferences bearing the same name. It is 
also true that the secretaries of both 
Conferences at present act as the 
representative of the A. Us A. in their 
respective departments: though there 
was an unhappy period of history when 
such was not the case in the west. It 
is also true that the salary of the secre- 
tary of the Middle States and Canada is 
partly paid by the A. U. A. in consider- 
ation of his service for the Association, 
while the salary of the secretary of 
the Western .Conference is not so 
shared, but it is likewise true that the 
churches of the Middle States and 
Canada send to the A. U. A. each year 
more than enough money to make 
good this salary, and also all moneys 
spent by the A. U. A. in this depart- 
ment for the aid of its missionary 
churehes, which is not quite true of 
the Western Conference. These are 
incidents of co-operation and affiliation 
rather than of independence, however; 
the Middle States Conference in its 


history, development, organization) 
esprit de corpy being as absolutely ip 
pendent of the A. U. A. and all of 
bodies as anything east or west of 

When in a recent editorial, the 
fore, we spoke of the ‘‘Western I 
partment” in its relation to the ‘‘We 
ern Conference” we spoke as we wol 
have done had the Middle Sta 
and Canada Conference, in its re 
tion to the ‘‘Middle States a 
Canada Department” been involve 
which seemed to us very reasonab 
Surely we hope that the Vews Lei 
which we thoroughly like, will ha 
no part in any tendency to build ux 
western ‘‘provincialism” which wot 
be as lamentable as any eastern fo 
of the same sort. We are not empl 
sizing differences nowadays but tryi 
to get toge/her on essential unities, a 
the churches of the west have a pz 
eminently good chance to help might: 
in that direction. Ture UNITARIAN 
also trying to help. 


The Yellow Pond Lily 


NYMPHEA ADVENDEA 


MARY E. MERRILL 


This golden bowl upon the pond 
More precious is than stock or bond; 
Its rippling setting is, by far, 

More glittering than diamonds are. 


Its generous heart like table spread, 
With honey rich the bees are fed, 
They, humming, gather more and more 
To add to riches now in store. 


The irridescent Dragon-fly 

This golden bowl cannot deny; 

But, darts to its round curving brim 
To catch a glimpse, a taste within, 


This is a treasure more than gold; 

Its beauty can the heart enfold, 
Can give to thought, to memory dear, 
The warmth and golden-glow of cheer, © 


fe certain other intellectual and moral 
Jeas which are peculiar to them, which 
sonstitute the characteristics of their 
ivilization, and are their contribution 
jo the development of the race. 
| I. The first of these ideals which I 
shall mention, and perhaps the most 
mportant, is our faith in the trustworthi- 
bess of the common man, ‘This belief in 
the intelligence, teachableness and 
moral capacity of the average citizen 
underlies our whole social and political 
fabric and is in great degree peculiar 
fo us as a people. Hitherto in the 
world’s history, with few exceptions, 
the comman man has not been trusted, 
but feared. He has been kept under 
tutelage, repressed and guided in the 
way he was to go, to think and to do. 
The United States, for the first time 
on a large scale, founded their govern- 
ment unreservedly on faith in the plain 
people, on the axiom that the average 
man desires to do what isright; that he 
may be misled and mistaken; that he 
may be selfish and unjust at times, (as 
even the so-called superior classes have 
often been) but thatin the long run, 
and especially in the great crises of the 
social and political order, the sound 
sense and unsophisticated moral instincts 
of the common people are the most 
trustworthy court of appeal, and will 
Soaps decide the issue aright. The 
history of the American people for two 
hundred years and more past, is a noble 
vindication of this belief. This com- 
mon integrity was sufficient in the old 
Pilgrim days of New Engiand to plant 
and guard and make permanent the lit- 
tle settlements on the bleak New Eng- 
land shore. _It justified itself anew in 
our colonial history, whose social and 
political virtues were attained, and 
whose patriotic struggles were conduct- 
ed almost entirely by plain people, 
mostly of the middle class, and living, 
for the most part, by their own labor. 
{It was this common sense and com- 
mon conscience to which, again and 
again, in the great moral crises of the 
nation, the final and successful appeal 
has been made. And to-day the great 
truggle for industrial and social equal- 
ity and economic justice, which is the 
i 
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burning issue of our time, is conducted 
not by the learned or wealthy or leisure 
classes, but by the plain people of the 
United States, by its mechanics and 
artisans, its farmers and shop-keepers 
and day laborers. 

If, therefore, we are to judge by our 
practical experience as a nation, this 
faith in the intelligence and honesty of 
the average man, on which our demo- 
cratic institutions are based, has been 
impressively vindicated in our national 
history. It has proven a safer guide 
than an aristocracy, whether of wealth, 
education or birth, could possibly have 
been. At the present day, our social 
problem is much complicated and em- 
barrassed by the sudden and great influx 
of foreign immigrants, often painfully 
wanting in the education, character and 
the instincts of freemen. Yet we may 
believe that our democratic ideal will 
be our safest guide and guard in the 
future as in the past, and that Lincoln’s 
counsel: ‘‘trust the people”, and believe 
that they will ‘‘do the right as God 
gives them to see the right” is the 
supreme political virtue of the hour. 

On faith in the common people, 
expressed by free and universal suf- 
frage, our republican institutions are 
based, and if these should ever be over- 
thrown it would be mainly owing to our 
disloyalty to this fundamental and 
democratic ideal of our nation. 

II. A second American ideal I find 
to be the general respect in this country for 
indusiry—for earnest, productive labor, 
whether it be with the hand or the head. 

This was pre-eminently a virtue of 
our ancestors, of whatever race or 
nation. The tradition of their devoted 
toil may have been dimmed here and 
there, but has never, to any great 
extent, departed from our people. 

The leisure class, exempt from labor, 
and perhaps despising it, is fortunately 
small among us. In some of the longer 
settled and wealthier American com- 
munities this element has its repre- 
sentatives, and with the rapid accumu- 
lation and inheritance of wealth may be 
increasing. But the rich men’s sons 
and daughters, the loungers of fashion- 
able society,-the habitues of the club 
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and racé track, whose main object in 
life is to kill time, and amuse and for- 
get themselves—these are still few 
among us and are looked upon with 
hearty contempt and ill-will by the 
laborious and earnest masses of the 
people. We sometimes hear it said by 
European critics that a _ well-to-do 
leisured class in this country would be 
an advantage. But we fail to see this. 
If there were such aclass among us, 
and it really took that active interest in 
the general and public affairs which we 
are told would be the result of their 
existence—why, then it would no longer 
be a leisured class. 

In European society the high-born, 
wealthy, privileged and _ luxurious 
classes are objects ot popular admiration 
and envy. But in this country it is the 
industrious, energetic worker, the cap- 
tains of industry, the self-made men 
who do things—who create and add to 
the sum of human welfare, that receive 
the homage of our people. We are apt 
to forgive in them many faults: an 
excess of selfishness and the attainment 
of an undue share of this world’s goods 
aid honors:—becaus2 we 1ecugnize in 
them our national ideal—the worth and 
dignity of productive industry. 

III. A third ideal of our American 
life is Popular Education. ‘This is one of 
the chiet concerns of our governments, 
both local and national. To make sure 
that its citizens shall be intelligent, and 
morally competent to decide the ques- 
tions of civil and reiigious import that 
are brought before them, the state must 
be an educator of the people. This is 
the justification of that great system of 
public schools which has been built up 
at such a vast expenditure of effort and 
money. The common schools of the 
United States numbered in 1905-6 
466,063 teachers. 16,641,970 children 
are enrolled in them, with over two 
millions more in private and other 
schools. Besides this the state supports, 
as a gratuitous expression of its benevo- 
lence, a large number of normal sciiools, 
colleges and universities, in order that 
the children of poor parents shall not 
suffer for want of educational advan- 
tages in comparison with those of the 
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rich. If to these state institutions. 
added the private and denomination 
colleges of the country, we have a gra 
total of 493 colleges and universitie 
with 22,000 professors and instructor| 
and nearly 230,000 students, with 4 
annual income from all sources of fort 
one million dollars and a ‘‘plant” i 
lands, buildings, libraries, apparatt 
and invested funds of over five hundre 
million dollars. No other nation unde 
the sun can make such an exhibit, nc 
even Germany. Compare with it ol 
countries, like Italy and Spain, Franc 
and England, in which popular edue 
tion is still a struggling cause, and w 
see the vast difference in this respe 
between our country and others, ani 
that we are justified in claiming ‘‘popu 
lar education” as, in a true sense, ait 
American ideal. The motto of the Ol 
World seems to have been ‘‘keep th 
people ignorant, and we will keep then 
under tutelage forever—vassuls to ; 
feudal state—enslaved to kings an 
aristocracies and priesthoods.” Bu 
America says: ‘“The educated man q 
the safe, the trustworthy man, the bes 
material for citizenship ina free anc 
enlightened state and progressive ong 
of society.”” We believe that every 
dollar spent on schools saves two dollar: 
otherwise spent on prisons, reforma. 
tories and relief works. No public con. 
cern is so close to the hearts of ou: 
people as its schools, and no expenditure 
is so cheerfully borne as that which is 
designed to spread knowledge, intelli- 
gence and virtue among us, | 

IV. Another ideal of America is 
Humanity. No people has a more humane, 
sympathetic feeling for the unfortunate, 
disabled and defective members of the 
social body. The blind, the idiotic and 
insane, the deaf and dumb, even the 
drinkers and criminal classes are the 
objects of its sympathetic and tender 
care. ‘‘Ours is not a paternal govern- 
ment, but is more properly to be con- 
sidered a maternal one.” No one who 
has not made a special study of this 
aspect of American life has any just 
conception of how much sympathy, 
energy and money are being expended 
in these efforts for the amelioration and 
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reform of social miseries, The immense 
sum of sixty million dollars is expended 
annually by the various state govern- 
ments for charitable purposes—an aver- 
age of more than a million a week. Add 
to this official relief the amount expend- 
ed by the thousands of private charitable 
and relief- giving societies in the United 
States, and the sum total becomes 
amazing, and almost alarming. There 
were twenty-two secret orders in this 
country which reported that they had 
expended during the year 1902 over 
forty millions of dollars for relief. The 
Free Masons and Odd Fellows were not 
among these. Probably sixty millions 
a year would be a low estimate for all 
these bodies combined. ‘To these must 
be added the help given by the 200,000 
churches in the United States, also the 
private bounty of individuals, estimated 
at one hundred millions more. 


The total amount thus given may not 
establish a claim on our part to be the 
wisest administrators of charity, but it 
may be fairly said of the American peo- 
ple that thev are the most humane, and 
responsive to human distress and misery 
of any people on the earth, an assertion 
which the generous benefactions called 
out by calamities like the San Francisco 
and Chelsea fires newly confirms. 


V. A final ideal of the people of the 
United States which should be men- 
tioned is that of A Free Church, inde- 
pendent in its spiritual functions and 
ecclesiastical life from state control. 


Our fathers, taught by bitter experi- 
ence in other lands and systems of 
church government, wisely ordained 
this separation of church and state in 
the organic law of the new nation they 
founded. In European countries there 
is usually an established church sup- 
ported by general taxation, and under 
the direct control of the state authori- 
ties. In the United States the support 
of religious institutions is left to. the 
private initiative and voluntary support 
of the citizen. ‘‘A Church without a 
bishop and a state without a king” was 
the Puritan ideal. 

The most beneficent results have 
flowed to our people from this better 
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adjustment of civil and religious inde- 

pendence. We have been compara- 

tively free from the religious strifes 

which are the bane of the Old World, 

If our religious peace is ever disturbed 
it will be because we have departed 
from this American ideal. Under this 
system religion has thriven as nowhere 

else in the world at the present day— 
both in the purity of its content and the 
growth of its institutions. | Americans 

are probably the most religious of the 
civilized peoples of the world at the 
present day. This is due chiefly to the 

general acceptance of the sentiment— 
‘ta free church ina free state,” or, to 

give it a better, more exact statement: 

‘‘a free church in a free and sovereign 

state;” that is, a church free in all 

purely religious and spiritual concerns, 

and in its internal administration, but 
subordinated to the state in all its 

secular affairs, as is every other institu- 

tion in American society. For the 
American state is simply the expression 

of the popular will. ‘‘The will of the 

people” is the highest source of authority 

known among us, It is in a true sense 

‘the voice of God” in American scci- 

ety. No church or sect in America can 

have any secular rights, or possessions, 

or power, except as they are permitted 

and recognized to be safe and legitimate 

by the state; that is, by the American 

people asa whole. It will be recalled 

that the Mormon Church denied this 

supremacy of the American state and 

refused to obey its decrees, only to find 

itself brought sternly to account, its 

property taken away and its very exist- 

ence imperiled. Only by humble 

acknowledgement of the sovereignty of | 
the American people, and a surrender 

of those courses of conduct which en- 
dangered the social morality of our peo- 

ple were its privileges restored to it 
again. 

This doctrine of the spirituaf and 
ecclesiastical freedom of our American 
churches, but their subordination to the 
laws of lhe state in their secular con 
cerns, and where their action imperils 
the civil and political rights of the citi- 
zen, is a fundamental condition of 
American society, and distinguishes us! 


| 
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from most of the other peoples of the 
world. 

Such, then, are our American ideals: 

1. The trustworthiness of the com- 
mon people. 

2. The dignity of Labor. 

3. The importance of Popular Edu- 
cation. 

4. A humane and charitable spirit 
towards the unfortunate and distressed. 


5. A free Church ina free and sov- 
ereign state. 


While such aims as these animate our 
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American people we need have no fear 
of the future. All difficulties and prob- 
lems will be solved by them at the right 
time, in the right way. Americans are 
sometimes accused by their European 
critics as being an unideal, materialis- 
tic people. But thisis a profound mis- 
take. They are the most idealistic 
people on the face of the earth. Only 
their ideas are different from those of 
Europe. Whether they are not also 
better, more trustworthy and enduring, 
we may safely leave to the verdict of 
the centuries. 


Loyalty 


By KATE RESTIEAUX 


T no sooner meets the eye or falls on 
the eax. than our deepest feelings are 
stirred. We look for something 

great to follow from the tongue or pen 
of one who dareSto make use of so preg- 
nant a word. 

_ It has been said that’a.very large per 
cent. of men and women “‘live for the 
gallery”, that they perform no act from 
impulse or spontaniety, but always with 
the idea of how it will appear to the on- 
lookers. Ido not believe, however, 
that humanity is deteriorating, that we 


as a people are growing servile and 
weak, but rather 1 dare say that the 


‘spirit of independence and moral up- 
rightness, whatever betide, is growing 
so rampant that its opposite is more 
noticeable and being held up to ridicule. 
Much depends upon our point of view 


‘in the matter. 


Annie Payson Call, a 


truly wise teacher, says that in olden 


times, if a man’received an injury that 
‘made him -want-to kill another, he 
‘stalked forth“and killed him if he could, 
or received his own quietus. Nowadays, 
we may/receive the injury and resent it 
just as much, but we cannot go forth 
and slay, so we have taken on habits of 
self-repression, partly because of the 
law, and partly because our reason 
teaches us that patience is a virtue, and 


f 


_point, 


we believe tosome extent in ‘*Venge- 
ance is Mine” etc. But, as Miss Call 
says, it is a question how far this spirit 
should be carried. To repress a feeling 
of honest indignation andthe desire to 
see justice done is to hold back what 
clearly needs expression, and from such 
a course often results a depletion of 
moral energy, and a tendency to some 
underhand method of winning our 
or getting square. Miss Call 
remarks that no physician of the body 
would=.countenance such depression 
during physical disorder, and in moral 
or mental difficulties it is much the 
same. 

By this, I do not mean that we should 
sally forth and slay our oppressors, but 
I would that we might be loyal to the 
best that isin us. Can we forget that 
the most heartrending thing in the 


‘ story of Jesus’ life is the way in*which 


those who should have supported him, 
fell away in his hour of need. The» 
forces or evil are combined. The men 
who conduct their lives for the making 
of fortunes and honors off their fellow 
men, are unanimous in support of each 
other. But those who stand for spiritual 
things, for purity, sweetness, and single- 
ness of heart, are almost afraid to touch 
hands as they pass by. They fear the. 


SMYTH MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


ST. JOHN AT PATMOs., 


SUBJECT :—‘‘ INSPIRATION,”’ 
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Phe Value of the Intellectual Life 


A DISCOURSE 


BY 


Bev eecnAkLES W: WENDTE 


DELIVERED AT THE 


5 
. . -i 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH | a 
“Ge ip 
OAKLAND, CAL. ? 4 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, 1892 


“Peace on earth, good will to men”’ 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


“T look upon Jesus as the highest product of 
the human race. I honor intellectual great- 
ness. | bend my neck to Socrates and Newton 
and Laplace and Hegel and Kant and all 
the vast minds of our own day. But what are 
they all compared with this greatness of justice, 
greatness of philanthropy, greatness of religion > 
Why, they are as nothing. What an encour- 
agement is his character, his life, his honor, 
amongst men! His highest thought is still the 
prayer of the best, his life their model. . . . I 
thank God for the history which Jesus is. I 
thank God for the prophecy which he is.” 
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Merry Christmas 
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Wappy New Wear 
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Happy 3tey Bear 


ANOTHER YEAR 


NOTHER year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 
Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By Winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of Summer’s glow, 
Of Autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields, and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play ; 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth 
And childhood’s blessed ways ; 

Of thinker’s thought, and prophet’s dream, 
And poet’s tender lays. 


Another year at Beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread ; 
Of silent hours when grow distinct 


The voices of the dead. 


Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod ; 

Another year of life’s delight; 
Another year of God! 


Joun W. CrHapwick 


THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. 


In the year 1912 a pilgrimage was 
planned by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and endorsed by the Internation- 
al Congress of Free Christians, the Frese 
Religious Association of America, the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals, 
and other bodies, a world-pilgratwage, to 
non-Christian countries of the East, hav- 
ing for its purpose an exvression of the 
intellectual and moral sympathy felt by 
liberal and progressive thinkers in the 
United States for the indigenous reli- 
gions of the Orient, rather than any de- 
monstration along strictly Christian lines, 
or any purpose of denominational propa- 
ganda, directly or indirectly. It aimed 
at a better understanding of their doce 
trines, institutions and worship, and an 
exchange of ideas and friendly sentiments, 
all based on the science of Comparative 


Religion and the consciousness of the 
universal brotherhood of men as common 
children of the All-Father, It was be- 
lieved that an approach to the non-Christian 
world animated by such a spirit would be 
hospitably welcomed by the more enlight- 
ened and liberal-minded of the religious 
thinkers and leaders of the Oriental world 
and would lead to a better understanding and 
appreciation by both Christian and fion- 
Christian of the characteristic excellen- 
ees of each other's form of faith, reveal- 
ing to them how much they have in common, 
Founded on mutual respect and regard for 
each others’ beliefs and institutions, 
it would prove a valuable adjunct to in- 
ternational peace and good will. 

More and more it becomes apparent 
that international peace cannot be achieved 
until the Christian world shall cease to 
look with arrogance and contempt on the 


worship and ethical systems of non-Christian 


peoples; until it surrenders the mistaken 
claim, which modern knowledge, experience, 
and insight absolutely disprove, that 
Christians alone possess the one and only 
way of salvation, which all other peoples 
must be brought to accept, This claim of 
the Christian world to exclusive and infal- 
lible knowledge and supernatural, divine 
right in religious matters has not only 
been the cause of lamentable displays of 
intolerance, strife, and arrest of de- 
velopment in Christendom itself, but has 
been the chief barrier preventing a better 
understanding between Christians and non- 
Christians. Something of this spiritual 
arrogance, and the intolerance which it 
breeds, is to be found in certain of the 
great non-Christian religions also, and 
prevents them from justly appreciating 
the claims of a rational and spititual 
Christianity to their attention and re- 


gard. 
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The key to a better. understanding, 
the way to bring about international 
peace and brotherhood, is expressed in 
the single term, The Sympathy of Religions. 
“Honor your own faith, but do not look 
with contempt or eiverediuind upon the 
faith of others"= an old Buddhist maxim 
instructs us, "In every nution he that 
revereth God and worketh viehtewcnele 
is accepted of Him"- echoes the Christian 
New Testament, “Every nation has a quarter 
of the heavens (to which they turn in 
prayer); it is God who turneth them to- 
wards it. Hasten then emlously after 
good wherever ye be; God will one day 
bring you all together.... Let there be 
no constraint in religion" - so the 
Koran teaches, “We vrofess the univers-~ 
al and absolute religion whose cardinal 
doctrines are the Fatherhood of God and 


the Brotherhood of Man, and which accepts 
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all the truths of 211 Scriptures and honors 
the pw phets of all nations"- this is the 
) creed of the Hindu theist, Keshub Chunder 
Sen. 
This spiritual insight and sympathy 
lead to the recognition that the deeprst 
| and most abiding sentiment in the human, | 
and especially the Oriental soul is reli- 
gion. Therefore it is by justice and syn- 
pathy for the religion of our Oriental 
brethren that we shall best assure their 
interest in our own opinions and beliefs 
and awaken their responsive good will. 
This is a better way to bring about the 
peace of the world than battleships, or 
treaties, or embassies, or presidential 
letters, and it will eventually lead the 
peoples of the earth into a common re- 
) cognition of those fundamental verities 
of faith and conduct which underlie all 


the great world-religions and are the 
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universal quest of humanity. 

It is deeply to be regretted an 
owing to the sudden outbreak of the,war, 
and other causes, the world-pilgrimage of 
free and progressive Christians from 
America, planned on these large lines and 
assured in advance of a hospitable recep- 
tion and response, had to be given up for 
the time being. Six or eight prominert 
liberal scholars had ‘bended themselves to- 
gether for such a visit to Japan, China, 
Ceylon, India, -gypt, and Turkey, The 
liberal elememts in those countries had 
arranged an impressive series of public 
meetings and private conferences, the iravel 
arrangenents were all made -- when the 
Postponement became inevitable, But the 
hope of an early resumption of negotia- 
tions with our Oriental friends is still 
cherished, our ideals of what such a spirit- 


ual pilgtimage might do for both the Vest 


| 
) 
| 


2 | 


. 


and the Hast are undimmed, and it B pos- 
Sible that the delay in realizing our 
vision may result in maturer thought and 
better preparation for the task to which 
it persuasively calls us. It is an en- 
couregement to note that last year = 1928 - 
@ congress on similar lines was held in 
Tokyo, Japan, which was participated in 
by representatives of the various reli- 
gious bodies of that country, including 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Christians,» »«~ 
Jews, and others, who for a whole week 
held common services of good-will and | 
devoutness, explaining to each other 

the tenets and significance of their 


respective creeds, and parting with an 


enlarged conception of the universality, 


mature, and values of their different faiths 


and sims. The writer of this little | 


treatise, now in his eighty-sixth year, ) 


still cherishes the hope that he shall 
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live to welcome su¢h a gathering of vary~ 
5 ing creeds and worships to be held in the 
near future in the Near Hat. It has been 
proposed that such a series of congresses 
shall be held in Constantinople, Damascus, 
Ispahan, Jerusalem, Cairo, and Algiers, 
which shall be animated by generous senti-~ 
ments and sympathies, and prepare the way 
for mutual regard and zood will and peace 
among the varied races and creeds of man- 


kind, May this dream become a reality$ 
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THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES AND 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


BY 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


We want men of original perception and original action who can open their 
eyes wider than to a nationality; namely, to considerations of benefit to the 
human race.—R. W. Emerson. 
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FOREWORD. 


This address, delivered at the T'wenty-sixth General 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, 
held in San Francisco in August, 1915, has been reprinted 
from its published proceedings for a wider circulation. 
It is surprising that while members of the Unitarian 
fellowship have in all times and countries been promi- 
nent in their advocacy of peace and good-will between 
individuals and between nations, yet among the numerous 
books and tracts issued in our time by Unitarian Publica- 
tion Societies there is not one which deals specifically 
with this great and needed reform in human society. 
However inadequate in itself, this address may yet help 
to acquaint our Unitarian churches and the general public 
more fully with the large and honorable part borne in 
times past and present by Unitarians in furthering the cause 
of international peace. It may aid to impress them with 
their personal duty of practising the principles of good- 
will and peace in the ordering of their lives, in the con- 
duct of their religious propaganda, the fulfilment of their 
political obligations, and the realization of their interna- 
tional opportunities. Our spiritual fathers were faithful 
to the higher vision. May we their children be equally 
loyal in our day to the gospel of love and universal brother- 
hood! Cc. W. W. 


165 HUNNEWELL AVENUE, 
Newton, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES AND 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


In the lurid light of the present terrible European war, 
the cause of International Peace is disclosed to us as the 
most imminent and important issue now confronting the 
peoples of the earth, and especially the Christian nations. 
For, however we may interpret particular teachings of the 
religion of Jesus, there can be no question among his fol- 
lowers that in its essence his gospel is pacific and con- 
ciliatory, and fundamentally opposed to violence and 
strife. It is a gospel of peace and good-will among men, 
aiming at the dominance of spiritual, fraternal principles 
among them, and seeking through gentle persuasion to 
establish on earth ideal commonwealths in which the 
spirit of reason, justice, love, and service shall be en- 
throned above all, and passion, selfishness, fear, hatred, 
and cruelty shall be suppressed and overcome. 

That we who profess to be Christians have not more 
completely embodied these lofty principles of the Master 
in our ways of thinking and living and our social and 
political institutions should be a matter for penitent 
confession and serious consideration. But it in no wise 
impairs the binding obligation of these personal and social 
ideals of our religion, in which alone are to be found our 
safety and happiness as individuals and peoples. 

The proclamation of these pacific principles as the 
sovereign rule of personal and social life ought to be the 
central purpose of the Christian Church. ‘The aim of 
that Church should be to build up an ideal order of society 
in which the rational and spiritual forces of the soul shall 
be in the ascendency, and become the inward leaven 
which, working outwardly, permeates the whole social 
structure and family of nations, assuring their mental 
and moral health, quickening them with mutual good- 
will and service, and bringing them to the realization that 
God hath made of one blood all nations of men, that the 
interests of all men everywhere are identical, that ‘‘all 
men’s good should be each man’s rule,” that men should 
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live in equitable and friendly relations with each other 
and find in the ideals of universal peace and brotherhood 
their highest incentive and most perfect satisfaction. 

If all the churches equally acknowledged this as their 
chief human service, the triumph of justice, good-will, 
and peace would be assured on earth. It is their mis- 
fortune and shame that too often they do not; that they 
exalt validity of doctrine and ecclesiastical conformity 
above the reverent mind, the loving heart, the righteous 
life, thus giving rise in Christendom to lamentable differ- 
ences and divisions, to the arrogance and intolerance, the 
hatred and persecution which have disfigured the annals 
of the Church, destroyed the possibility of peace among 
Christians at home, and made of small account their 
influence for peace in the international field. Religion, 
which should be a bond of union and brotherhood among 
men, is thus made a source of discord and strife among 
them. For how is it possible to cherish the sentiment 
of universal peace when the heart is filled with sectarian 
intolerance and hate? 

‘Think of what it means when in the face of the frightful 
lessons the European war is bringing us the most con- 
spicuous evangelist in the United States, a religious teacher 
who is introduced to admiring multitudes as ‘‘the fore- 
most Christian of the age,” should in his public utter- 
ances indulge in such displays of intolerant fury against 
all who do not accept his particular brand of Christianity, 
consigning them to an eternity of torment and suffering, 
calling upon God in frenzied prayer and sermon to kill 
and destroy them as enemies of his cause on earth, while 
leading Protestant clergymen listen approvingly to these 
atrocious sentiments, and vast audiences, composed prin- 
cipally of professing Christians, delightedly applaud them. 

Such exhibitions not only violate the spirit of him who 
said, ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one for another’’; they also tend to de- 
stroy the possibility of realizing on earth that peace and 
good-will among the peoples of the earth which is a central 
feature in the religion of Jesus. 

Is it not apparent that unless the various denomina- 
tions of Christians cherish peace and good-will among 
themselves there can be no peace among the nations? 
Not the peace of a uniform doctrine or worship, for that 
would only mean intellectual stagnation, the surrender 
of individual freedom, and the negation of all progress 
in truth and righteousness, but the peace of which the 
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apostle spoke when he said, “et each be persuaded in 
his own mind,” yet also enjoined on us ‘‘to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 

Men need to be brought to realize more the supreme 
importance of moral and spiritual principles in assuring 
the peace of the world. Politicians and economists may 
frame devices to lessen the frequency of wars and the 
evils of militarism, but the only complete immunity 
against these scourges of the human race is so to inoculate 
the minds of men with rational, ethical, and altruistic 
sentiments as to render them superior to mere passion, 
prejudice, and greed, and consecrate them to the highest 
ideals of personal and social service. This is a slow 
process, and calls for an almost inconceivable faith, pa- 
tience, and devotion on the part of good men and good 
citizens, but it is the only trustworthy and adequate 
method of achieving the desired result. 

The churches are of all human instrumentalities best 
fitted for this work of moral and social inspiration. Let 
them be equal to their great mission, bearing loyal wit- 
ness to this cause in pulpit and pew, instructing the 
youth in their parishes in the principles of social justice 
and good-will, combining with the statesmen and the 
economists to promote wise and pacific measures in the 
social and political body, and to lift the prevailing narrow 
conception of patriotism to the broader vision of the 
commonwealth of mankind and the federation of the 
world. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES, AND PEACE. 


From this general survey of the attitude and duty of 
the Christian Church toward the peace cause let us turn 
to consider what has been and what should be our Unita- 
rian attitude toward it, as a particular body of churches 
in Christendom. It must be admitted in all humility 
that the Unitarians also have been deficient in their 
testimony in behalf of this great human and social inter- 
est. Too often they have yielded to the lure or threat of 
militarism and a narrow, selfish interpretation of patriotic 
duty and national welfare. ‘The Unitarian Fellowship as 
a whole has made no such splendid record for itself in 
this cause as has been the case with the Society of Friends, 
who for centuries have placed the principles of universal 
peace in the very centre of their teaching, and bravely 
upheld its ideals against the ridicule, scorn, and hatred of 
men. 
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But one thing we may justly claim for our Unitarian 
household of faith, that from the very beginning of its 
organized existence its leaders have advocated the doc- 
trines of freedom, tolerance, good-will, and peace among 
men, as chief among the requirements of a Christian. In 
the early days, three centuries and more ago, when our 
faith was first assuming form in Europe, our Arian and 
Socinian forefathers made peace between individuals and 
between peoples, and the repudiation of militarism, one 
of the principal and characteristic articles of their teaching. 
Many of these early Unitarian reformers even counselled 
their followers not to hold public office, lest in so doing it 
might become their duty to inflict the death penalty. 
Others among them declined to go to such extremes. 
But all alike maintained that to take human life was un- 
christian and sinful, and adjured their fellow-believers 
not to wear arms or participate in wars. That they de- 
rived these pacific principles from the Anabaptists of that 
day, the great precursors of democratic liberties and social 
justice, does not detract from the nobility with which our 
spiritual fathers entertained, and the heroism with which 
through long centuries of persecution they defended, these 
opinions. 

The mantle of these peace-loving authors of our faith 
fell upon worthy successors when, a hundred and more 
years ago, the founders of our church in America, return- 
ing to the simplicity of the gospel of Christ, became 
the intellectual leaders and exponents of the peace 
reform in this country. Dr. William Ellery Channing’s 
great discourses against war, and his other pacifist writ- 
ings, powerfully arraigned the baleful spirit and direful 
consequences of militarism, and the evils of a misguided 
patriotism. He surveyed, from the standpoint of en- 
lightened Christian principles, the whole field of inter- 
national differences and strifes, practically saying every- 
thing that can be said on the subject from a religious and 
moral point of view, and furnishing succeeding genera- 
tions of peace advocates with ethical inspiration and 
cogent argument for their campaigns. Dr. Channing’s 
writings still remain a classic of the pacifist cause, so 
that to-day its leaders tell us, “‘Back to Channing,” very 
much as the philosophic thinkers of the close of the 
nineteenth century enjoined, ““Back to Kant,” upon 
their disciples. 

It was in Dr. Channing’s study that another Unitarian 
minister, Dr. Noah Worcester, the devoted apostle of 
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international peace, organized—just a hundred years ago— 
the Massachusetts Peace Society, which has been foremost 
in the advocacy of this cause. 

From a Unitarian layman, United States Senator 
Charles Sumner, came the most exhaustive review of the 
folly and wickedness of war, and most eloquent appeal 
for international peace, that had yet been made in the 
history of mankind. His oration on ‘‘’The True Grandeur 
of Nations,” delivered before the city authorities and 
people of Boston on the Fourth of July, 1845, remains 
one of the great landmarks of American Christianity. 

In the mean time, from his pulpit in the Boston Music 
Hall, that Titan of American preachers, Theodore Parker, 
thundered his righteous indignation against war in general 
and the Mexican War in particular. The Unitarian poets 
Longfellow and Lowell, Emerson, Pierpont and Sears, 
as well as the liberal Quaker poet Whittier, devoted 
some of their noblest strains to the glorification of this 
spirit of peace and brotherhood among the nations. 

The great Civil War for a time seemed to overpower 
and jeopardize this ethical passion and endeavor for peace. 
Our own generation, however, has witnessed a notable 
rebirth of these lofty sentiments in the American common- 
wealth. The movement for international justice and 
peace which is so characteristic of the present day, and 
which the frightful outburst of militarism in Europe only 
deepens and confirms, places the United States in the 
very forefront of the peace reform throughout the world. 
And again, Unitarians are taking a leading part in this 
most recent crusade against the insanity and _ horror 
of war. Foremost in the illustrious service more recently 
rendered the cause of international justice and peace 
was one of our great leaders, Edward Everett Hale, who 
crowned his long career of beneficence by his unfaltering 
devotion to the promotion of a better understanding and 
more fraternal relations between the nations of the 
earth. He was truly the American Apostle of Peace. 

Our Unitarian poetess and advocate of high causes for 
human emancipation and betterment, Julia Ward Howe, 
anticipated by a third of a century the great woman’s 
crusade for universal peace which has recently been 
inaugurated under fairer auspices, and which has enlisted 
not a few of our Unitarian sisters also in its well-consid- 
ered endeavors for the reconciliation and uplift of the 
world. 

Perhaps there exist to-day no more well-informed, 
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sane, and efficient workers in this cause than our conse- 
crated fellow-believer, Edwin D. Mead, Director of the 
World Peace Foundation, and his equally able and de- 
voted wife, Iucia Ames Mead. None exercise so great 
an influence on its fortunes both at home and abroad. 
None deserve a more grateful acknowledgment of their 
services in promoting good-will and peace among the 
nations. 

To another Unitarian layman, the late Edwin Ginn of 
Boston, we owe the establishment of that important 
agency, the World Peace Foundation. To this cause 
Mr. Ginn consecrated his wealth and himself. Surely 
his name will ever be remembered with honor and grati- 
tude among men! His influence will long be perpetuated 
by the noble institution he founded and endowed. 

A similar tribute is due Dr. David Starr Jordan, an 
honored figure in the higher life of America, and espe- 
cially of California, for the unique, varied, unremitting, 
and able service he is rendering the cause that lies so 
near his heart and our own. Among all his contributions 
to human welfare we believe none will prove to be more 
valuable or be more gratefully remembered than this. 

I can only refer by name to Profs. Charles H. Lever- 
more and Jay William Hudson, to Revs. Charles F. Dole, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Edward Cummings, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, John Haynes Holmes, Arthur L. Weatherly, 
and Charles E. Beals, and to Dr. Charles W. Eliot, earnest 
and able advocates of this reform. 

I complete this partial enumeration of Unitarian con- 
tributions to the pacifist cause by adding the name of 
the honored president of this General Conference of our 
churches, Ex-President of the United States, William 
Howard Taft, whose efforts to preserve our nation’s neu- 
trality during the great war now raging, and to promote 
a rational and peaceful adjudication of international 
differences, are among the most notable and encouraging 
features of recent political life. 
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THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY AND Duty OF UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIANS IN BEHALF OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


In conclusion it remains to point out what is our present 
opportunity and duty as a religious body in serving this 
cause. As a body of churches we need to give a more 
central position in our denominational endeavors to this 
important social reform; preaching it from our pulpits and 
teaching it to our youth; co-operating with the great so- 
cial and political movements of our time in promoting the 
broadest and most far-reaching policies, policies which 
inspire confidence and good-will, rather than the present 
short-sighted and exhausting measures which beget only 
fear and hostility and prove no reliable defence. Among 
these policies I venture to instance: that there shall be 
no more appropriations of territory by victors in war; 
that the true interest and desire of the inhabitants of 
every territory as to their political relations shall be 
respected; that there shall be no sowing of the seeds 
of revenge and future war; that the private manufacture 
of armaments and all vested interests in war shall be 
abolished; that no loans nor sale of war material shall 
hereafter be made by neutral peoples to belligerents; 
that the control of foreign policy shall be made more 
open and democratic in all nations, with an end to secret 
treaties and diplomacy; that the existing courts for the 
international arbitration of disputes between the nations 
have their scope and powers widely extended, and the 
armies and navies of the world be supplanted in time 
by an international police; and that, above all, the 
monstrous armaments, which are so largely responsible 
for the present catastrophe, shall be largely reduced.* 
Meanwhile let us see to it that our own nation shall not 
be betrayed by any perverted nationalism or reactionary 
impulse or hysteria or any false alarm, or be induced by 
insidious militarist agitation to forsake its safe, sane, and 
pacific policies, and plunge into what John Hay justly 
called ‘‘the most ferocious and futile of human follies— 
war.” 

But in formulating programmes and policies let us 
remember that the only real safety of the nation lies in 
the development of its spiritual and ethical forces. Peace 
on earth cannot be obtained by merely planning for a re- 
striction of armaments or an international court of arbitra- 
tion, or by figuring material profits. It can be obtained 


* Edwin D. Mead, in “The Churches and the Crisis.” 
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in fullest and most enduring measure only by an over- 
powering social enthusiasm and a religious and ethical 
passion that shall bring men to the realization that 
mankind is one in its origin, interests, and destiny; that 
‘above all nations is humanity’’; that all the races belong 
to one great world family, and find in the consciousness 
of their common brotherhood their safety and their 
happiness. 


THe SyMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. 


This higher conception of human relations, this pas- 
sion for brotherhood and service, it is the privilege of the 
Christian Church to represent and impart. But it can 
only succeed in this when it conceives of religion in a 
large and irenic way. Religion held in narrow, dogmatic, 
unsympathetic forms is more likely to produce war than 
peace on earth. Bigoted and sectarian zeal fosters dis- 
sension and strife both at home and abroad. 

Among the forces which make for peace none can:sur- 
pass in far-reaching persuasiveness religious sympathy. 
Our Unitarian task is to display this sympathy in our 
dealings with other religious bodies. Hitherto, as a 
young and struggling cause, our propagandism has been 
largely along antagonistic lines. We have been intent on 
showing men the differences between our faith and the 
beliefs we have rejected. Whatever missionary value 
it may have had in the past, this method of antagonism 
should now be exchanged for more irenic and conciliatory 
approaches to our sister churches in Christendom. To 
seek for points of agreement rather than of difference with 
them; to give the best possible interpretation—not the 
worst—to their doctrines and modes of worship; to ap- 
preciate the truth and beauty of their point of view, and 
seek to come into closer fellowship with them, while yet 
surrendering no essential principle of our own faith,—this is 
the pacific policy to which our churches should henceforth 
be devoted. We may be misunderstood, flouted, scorned; 
our overtures may often be rejected; but in the end we 
shall prevail, and not only vastly increase our own hap- 
piness and welfare, but exercise an appreciable influence 
for interdenominational peace and good-will, for freedom 
and tolerance in Christendom. 

In accomplishing this we shall also impress the Christian 
Church with the all-essential conviction that the only 
way to arrive at the inter-racial and international peace 
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of the world is through religious sympathy and good-will. 
So long as the Christian churches lay claim to an exclusive, 
divine right for themselves and insist that they are the 
only channels of salvation, so long as they treat the other 
great historic religions of the earth with contempt and 
lovelessness, there can be no good-will or enduring peace 
among the nations. The Christian missionary who 
denounces the venerable worships of Japan, China, or 
India as false and iniquitous wounds the susceptibilities 
of these ancient communities at their very core. He is 
not a bringer of good tidings of peace: he is a fomenter 
of international dislikes and strifes. When, as has been 
too often the case, his home government makes use of 
him to introduce a foreign influence and rule, the mis- 
sionary is a forerunner of war and oppression, prompting 
the bitter saying among Orientals, “First the mission- 
ary, then the trader, and then the battleship.” When 
such a missionary returns to his own country and to 
justify his employment draws distorted pictures of the 
moral and spiritual condition of the unconverted heathen 
in their own land, he again misrepresents the Oriental 
world, insults their happily increasing national conscious- 
ness and veneration for their own traditions and cus- 
toms, and becomes a disturber, not a promoter of the 
peace of the world. International peace is not possible 
between Christian and non-Christian nations unless it 
is founded on mutual respect for one another’s social and 
religious traditions. ‘To approach these with a sympa- 
thetic and reverent spirit; to learn from them as well as 
to impart; to appreciate what is best and noblest in the 
religious philosophy and civilization of these ancient 
nations; to recognize them all alike to be historical forms 
of the upward movement of the human spirit away from 
sense and passion and worldliness to faith in righteous- 
ness, love and God,—this is the primary conviction which 
alone can assure peace among the warring religions and 
peoples of the earth. It is our high privilege as free and 
tolerant believers to be the prophets and representatives 
of this irenic method in the mission field. 

Our excellent mission in Tokyo and the scientific, sym- 
pathetic spirit in which it has been conducted by Rev. 
Clay MacCauley and his faithful co-workers for twenty- 
five years past has gained in unprecedented degree the 
confidence and good-will of the educated classes of Japan, 
and has become a useful auxiliary in promoting a better 
understanding between that country and our own people. 
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A similar work is now to be modestly inaugurated in 
China. These endeavors, humble as they are, will at 
least serve as object-lessons to the Christian world, and 
aid in that transformation of missionary attitude and 
methods which is now going on, and which is necessary 
to enable Christian missions to do their best work and 
exert their most benign influence. 

It was hoped that the world pilgrimage of Unitarian 
and other liberal Christian thinkers, which had been 
arranged for this very year, might prove useful in increas- 
ing this sympathy of religions and world brotherhood. 
The outbreak of the war and other causes have prevented 
this journey around the world together. May the 
journey prove not to have been abandoned, but only 
postponed! 

Finally, a new and promising opportunity to promote 
the international peace of the world will come to us at 
the close of the present European war through the 
medium of the International Congress of Unitarian and 
Other Religious Liberals, now known as the International 
Congress of Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals. 
In this great association, for fifteen years past, the repre- 
sentatives of over thirty nations and one hundred different 
religious fellowships have taken part. ‘The present war 
destroys for the time the possibility of any higher ac- 
tivity, especially through concerted endeavors. Ethical 
and religious teachers in all nations who but yesterday 
were working together amicably and earnestly for the 
promotion of common ideals of freedom, mutual sympathy, 
and progress in religion are to-day sundered, distrustful, 
and often in violent antagonism towards one another. 

The endeavors of our world Congress for the present 
and immediate future are paralyzed, and many even 
doubt the possibility of its continued existence. But 
already the signs are multiplying that, in reality, the 
conclusion of the war will call for the rehabilitation of 
our Congress and enable it to enter upon a new and 
higher stage of usefulness. 

Amid all the misunderstanding, passion aft violence 
that attend this terrible struggle between the nations, the 
conviction is dawning in the souls of high-minded men 
and women throughout our distracted Christendom that 
whatever be the folly or misfortunes of any single genera- 
tion there are certain spiritual values which can never be 
destroyed. ‘The pursuit of truth, the practice of virtue, 
the enjoyment of the beautiful, the love of our fellows, 
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the worship of God,—these ideal interests in which the 
glory and hope of our race so largely consist, are not sub- 
ject to the idle wrath of man or the vicissitudes of a 
military campaign. ‘They are eternal verities, as firmly 
placed in the spirit’s skies as are the lights of heaven! 
Recent correspondence with eminent scholars in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and a dozen other warring 
countries, reveals that there is awakening a more inclusive 
and pacific spirit among them. ‘The conviction is re- 
asserting itself that intellectual and spiritual issues must 
again assume their rightful place as the paramount 
interests of human life. Learning, philosophy, science, 
art, ethics, religion,—these are not ephemeral in their 
nature, or limited by boundaries of nationality or race, 
much less are they subject to the arbitrament of sword or 
cannon. ‘They will remain forever the common aims of 
the higher kind of men and women in all nations. ‘There- 
fore, when the war-drums beat no longer, the beating of 
the heart of humanity will again be listened to; when the 
gory war-flags of the nations are furled, the white flag of 
universal peace will receive the homage of a thankful 
Christendom, and free-minded, large-hearted, religious 
teachers in all countries, responding to the invitation of 
our International Congress, will assemble once more to 
renew their severed friendships, and by united efforts 
advance the triumph of reason, freedom, and progress in 
religion, the brotherhood of man, and the peaceful feder- 
ation of the world. 
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The Value of the Intellectual Life. 


** And he said unto me, Write, for these words are true and 
faithful.”’’—REv. xxi: 5. 


(Inscription on the Smyth Memorial Window.) 


The purpose of my discourse this morning is to 
interpret to you the legend of the stained glass win- 
dow which has been placed in the north front of this 
church, in loving memory of John H. Smyth, and to 
draw from it the permanent lessons of truth and 
beauty which it seeks to convey to our souls. 

It is proper that I begin with some account of the 
man whom this beautiful work of Christian art com- 
memorates. 

John H. Smyth was born in 1830 in Dublin, Ireland. 
He came of energetic and sturdy Scotch-Irish stock. 
In his infancy his parents emigrated to the New 
World. His education was gained in Quebec, and 
later at the Jesuit College in Montreal, where he erad- 
uated as a student of the law. He shortly after re- 
moved to Milwaukee, where he was admitted to the 
bar. The talented young lawyer, full of energy and 
ambition, longed for a larger field for the develop- 
ment of his powers. Accordingly, in 1862 he came to 
San Francisco. Entering into a law partnership, he 
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began a successful professional career, devoting him- 
self especially to cases involving the title and owner- 
ship of land. One of the fruits of his diligent study 
and legal acumen was a treatise on the law of home- 
stead and exemption. This publication received high 
praise at the time of its appearance. It was the first 
attempt to arrange and classify this young but already 
huge body of law, and was a thorough and conscien- 
tious piece of work. It still remains a valuable book 
of reference for the legal profession. 

But while Mr. Smyth attained a highly creditable 
standing as an attorney, and acquired a com- 
petence through the practice of his profession, his 
friends were wont to say of him that his analytic 
mind and scholarly tastes better fitted him for a pro- 
fessor’s chair. In looking over his literary remains, 
I have myself been impressed with this opinion. 
He was a man of intellect and culture, of diligent 
research, and keen observing powers. He _ pos- 
sessed a good classical training, and was acquainted 
with several modern languages. Some of his papers 
before the Berkeley Literary Club, of this city, of 
which he was a valued member, especially displayed 
his varied gifts, and exhibited no small degree of lit- 
erary talent. Two of these, memorial tributes to de- 
parted members of the Club, Rey. Dr. Hamilton and 
Hon. John W. Dwinelle, were especially noticeable, 
and found their way into print. He also contributed 
numerous articles and reviews to the public press. 

But it was the domain of Science which especially 
attracted and interested him. In a public lecture 
on The Life and Times of Galileo, first delivered 


in 1872, he spoke in brave and eloquent terms of 
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Charles Darwin, and gave thoughtful consideration to 
his doctrine of the Descent, or rather Ascent, of Man. 
He incurred no little theological odium for this utter- 
ance. Mr. Smyth was a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and of the California Microscopical and His- 
torical Societies. His most important contribution to 
his favorite study was a treatise on Panspermy versus 
Abiogeny, in which he discussed with much acute- 
ness the questions attending the theory of spontaneous 
generation. He gives an interesting account of the 
researches of the eminent French scientist Pasteur in 
this field of investigation, and reaches, at. last, the 
conclusion that the spontaneous generation of life 
has not been proven, and that the dictum, “no life 
without antecedent life,” is firmly established by the 
latest researches. This essay has been preserved in 
pamphlet form. 

In his private and domestic life Mr. Smyth was 
very happy. In 1867 he married Miss 8. G. Beers, a 
student and teacher of Oberlin, Ohio, who sympa- 
thized with his intellectual tastes, and was very de- 
voted to him. A charming trait in him was his equa- 
ble and sweet temper in his home. 

He was deeply interested in the political life and 
reform movements of his adopted country. Two of 
his brothers served in the Union army during the 
civil war, and one of them was killed on the field of 
battle. He himself was only restrained from a 
soldier’s career by the necessity for one member of the 
family remaining at home to support it. With voice 
and pen he upheld the cause of human liberty and 
the preservation of the Union. 

He was especially interested in the domestic, social 
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and industrial emancipation and political enfranchise- 
ment of the women of America. 

In 1880, symptoms of a malady of the brain began 
to reveal themselves, the result of a too intense appli- 
cation to his business and his books. For several 
years he lingered at his pleasant home on San 
Pablo avenue, with little power of mental concentra- 
tion, but enjoying the sunshine, and the trees and 
flowers which he had planted with loving hand. His 
declining years were tenderly watched over by his 
devoted wife. On the 22d of January, 1888, it became 
my mournful duty, as pastor of this church, to con- 
duct Christian rites of burial over his grave. We laid 
him away in the beautiful cemetery which nestles 
among yonder hills that overlook our city. His body, 
worn and wasted, we committed to kindly mother 
earth, his eager, restless mind, his ardent, aspiring 
spirit to God who gave it. 


THE VALUE OF THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


In pondering the lessons of the life of Mr. Smyth, 
it has seemed to me that the aspect in which he pre- 
sents himself to our imagination and memory is that 
of the student, the scholar and thinker. It was with 
this conception of him in mind that the following in- 
scription was penned for the mural tablet which is to 
be affixed to the wall near his window to accompany 
and explain it: 


In studious ways he sought, with cultured mind, 

Guided by reason’s torch, justice and truth to find; 

His earnest life its faithful witness bore 

That, while he sought the truth, he loved mankind the more. 

Last Sunday morning I treated of the worth and 
dignity of manual labor and the mechanic arts, as 
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illustrated in the legend of the memorial window in 
the west wall of the church. I took occasion at that 
time to utter a protest against the unlovely contempt 
and arrogance so often displayed toward occupa- 
tions involving handwork and physical toil by our 
educated, professional and wealthy classes. This 
morning we dedicate a memorial representative to us 
of Intellectual Labor, of the work of the student and 
thinker and seer. It is no less in order for me to call 
your attention in turn to the lack of appreciation and 
disparagement which intellectual occupations so often 
encounter from the so-called working classes. The 
man who supports himself by the labor of his hands 
often fails to do justice to the industry and self-denial, 
the severe, unremitting toil of the student and profes- 
sional man. He does not know in what the work of 
the scholar and thinker consists, and hence denounces 
him for his idleness or envies him his leisure and easy 
. circumstances. Many workingmen look upon the 
professors at our State University, for instance, as so 
many drones in the social hive, supported, through a 
foolish deference for culture, in semi-idleness at the 
public expense. A few lectures weekly is all that is 
required of them, and these are merely an interrup- 
tion of their long vacations and years of travel abroad 
at the cost of the State. How little do such critics 
understand the true nature of the scholar’s vocation. 
They are ignorant of his faithful toil over his books 
or his instruments, protracted often till deep into the 
night. They cannot appreciate the difficult problems 
in language, philosophy and science that harass his 
mind, his arduous pursuit of truth stretching his rea- 
son till it aches, the severe discipline of mental powers 
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necessary for the acquisition of knowledge, or the 
ability to impart it to others. 

“Tn the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread” 
is a command honored by the brain worker quite as 
much as by the artisan or day laborer. 

I recall coming suddenly once upon the poet 
preacher, Robert Collyer, as he sat at his study table: 
literally toiling over his Sunday sermon. His form 
was bent over the desk before him; his face flushed 
purple with intellectual strain, the veins on his fore- 
head were swollen and knotted. “What, Robert,” I 
cried, “so hard at work! I thought you, of all men, 
wrote by inspiration.” “Ah, my lad, it’s oftener per- 
Spiration,” was the reply. No toil of the blacksmith 
Robert Collyer, as, in his earlier days, he hammered at 
his anvil, caused him such stress and pain as his labor 
in framing, pen in hand, those winsome sentences that 
charm us with their blended Anglo-Saxon strength 
and musical beauty. No struggle with unruly beasts 
refusing to be shod was so strenuous and exhausting 
as to restrain and concentrate the Pegasus flight of his 
imagination upon the serious moral purpose of his 
sermon. One has well said that the scholar also 
perspires at his task, but it is inwardly rather than 
outwardly. The acquirement of a clear and elegant 
style in writing and speaking is as laborious as the 
acquirement of a trade, and yet this style is only the 
beginning of the scholar’s vocation, the tools with 
which he is to pursue his art as an author and a 
teacher. There are, indeed, indolent students, inef- 
fective scholars who render the world but slight ser- 
vice; but so are there lazy workingmen, shiftless and 
useless followers of the mechanic arts. All high 
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literary and scientific culture is the product of’ 
years of uncéasing toil. The scholar’s task never 

ends, for knowledge and ‘truth can never be ex- 

hausted. The most laborious and erudite student 

must confess at the last, like the profound Sir Isaac 

Newton, that for all his attainments, he seems to him- 

self only a-child playing by the seashore, amusing 

himself with finding a curious pebble or bit of shell 

now and then, while the great ocean of undiscovered 

truth stretches away before him. 

- But let not this confession of the limitations of hu- 
man capacity and knowledge be construed into a dis- 
paragement of the work of the scholar and his value 
to the community. “All past history proves the 
immensity of the debt which the world owes to those 
who gave their whole time and attention to intellectual 
pursuits.” Without Aristotle and Plato, Moses and 
Lycurgus, Cuvier and Darwin, Newton and Humboldt» 
Voltaire and Strauss, Jesusand Luther, human history 
would lose its brightest pages, and man still be groping 
in the errors and brutalities of his earlier and savage 
condition. 

Even the Fine Arts are not the mere playthings of 
his leisure, but have their high mission to refine and 
exalt his soul, to fill his eyes with beauty and his heart 
with gladness. Artists like Shakspeare, Phidias, Rafael 
and Beethoven,—how poor the world would be without 
these creators of the «esthetic treasures of mankind! 
The humblest workingman, whose home is something 
more than a roof and four walls, or who reads some- 
thing besides an account of a prize fight or ball match, 
is a debtor to art. In every graceful curve in the lines 
of his habitation, in every picture on its walls, in 
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‘every garment that he puts on, in every book that he 
reads, in every song he sings, in every spectacle he 
witnesses, in every sermon he hears, he renders con- 
stant, however unconscious, tribute to the value of the 
fine arts in human life. 

Yet facility in art production is not an original gift 
to man, it is only to be acquired through long and 
persistent endeavors. The artist must enter upon a 
ceaseless struggle against technical difficulties. “The 
fine arts,” says P.G. Hamerton, “ offer drudgery enough 
and disappointment enough to be a training both in 
patience and humility.” 

“The true artist is born,” we sometimes say. Assur- 
edly, but his art is not born with him; only his artistic 
impulse. His native capacity is God’s free gift to him, 
the cultivation of that capacity must be his own achieve- 
ment. Only by industry and toil, by self-denial and 
self-discipline can he develop his gifts and make them 
useful to mankind. Meissonier, the eminent French 
artist, painted very small canvases. They were in 
such eager demand that you would have to cover its 
surface many times with gold to purchase one of them. 
But Meissonier’s studies for each figure in his crowded 
pictures were painted from living models and life-size, 
and every tint and line in his paintings was the fruit 
of the most unremitting, painstaking toil. 

Again, do not imagine that the literary art is the 
idle and easy employment of leisure hours. Nine- 
tenths of it is drudgery. Wordsworth, we are told, 
shrank from the composition of his poems much more 
sensitively than:from his monotonous vocation as an 
agent for the sale of government stamps. Most poets, 
while they love to dream over the conception of their 
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poems, have a horror of the pen. To engage in the 
labor of actual composition requires all their moral 
courage and resolution; and how often are they not 
discouraged and disheartened when, in spite of all 
their faithful endeavors, their imagination and senti- 
ment spurn the fetters of language and verse. When 
a poet tells you his lines cost him little or no effort, 
depend upon it he is not aiming at the highest in his 
art — the divine flame is not in him. The only poetry 
worth writing or reading is that which has racked 
one’s brain, or is coined out of the agony of one’s heart. 

Let us then honor intellectual labor in all its forms. 
The lawyer who pores all day with intense mind 
over his briefs and law books, and takes the varying 
fortunes of his clients before judge and jury home 
with him to ponder in the still night-watches; the 
doctor, whose anxious thought is concerned with the 
recovery of his patients, and the fearful issues of life 
and death that so often depend upon his skill and 
faithfulness; the business man, carrying in his mind 
the infinite ramification and detail of a large mercan- 
tile or manufacturing establishment—are not these 
workmen, who need not to be ashamed, faithful toilers 
for the upbuilding of the world in health and wealth, 
truth and knowledge, grace and goodness? 

Men do not appreciate this as they should. When 
I visited a German relation of mine, years ago, and 
told him that I was about to study for the minis- 
try, he exclaimed, with sincere regret, “O, why 
could n’t you have chosen something useful?” I 
might have answered him with the words of Jesus: 
“Man cannot live by bread alone.” Nay, nor by 
the sharpened intelligence that furnishes him with 
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bread. The minister, if he be true to his calling, is 
no idler. He has it within possibility to be one of the 
most useful men in the community. To study not 
only books, but human nature, not only theology, but 
all arts and knowledges that enrich and adorn human 
life; to preach and teach, to comfort and inspire, to 
lend a hand and lead, to seek for truth and rebuke 
unrighteousness, to try and make himself a better 
man for his own and his brethren’s sake—here is 
work enough to do, to confute the vulgar notion that 
he does not earn the bread he eats. 

The workingman toils hard and for a modest in- 
come (with all my heart I pray for its large increase), 
but when his eight or ten hours’ stint is done his toil 
is over, his mind is free from care, he is his own master, 
and can give himself to whatever pursuit or pleasure 
he will. The work of a pastor, a doctor, a business man 
or lawyer is never done. His cares follow him into his 
home, they haunt his pillow, they pursue him on his 
vacations, until he looks with envy upon the brawn and 
muscle, the healthy appetite and sweet sleep of the 
toiler at forge or bench or plow. 

How wrong, then, are the popular cavils and slurs 
upon intellectual labor! Not only is it equal in 
severity and hardship to manual toil, but in its pro- 
ductive results upon human welfare and happiness it 
is of equal if not superior importance to the so-called 
industrial occupations of man. “Of all the toils,” says 
Philip: Hamerton, “in which men engage, none are 
nobler in their origin or their aim than those by 
which they endeavor to become more wise.” Any 
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hand-workers, is unwise and unjust. Each needs the 
other. Each should respect and honor the other. 
Such is the teaching of the New Testament. “For 
now are there many members, yet but one body; and 
the eye cannot say unto the hand, ‘I have no need of 
thee, nor again the head to the feet, ‘I have no need 
of you. . . . There should be no schism in the 
body, but the members should have the same care one 
for another. And whether one member suffer all the 
members suffer with it, or one member be honored all 
the members rejoice with it. . . . But covet earn- 
estly the best gifts.” Thus the Gospel teaches the 
equal right and honor of all labor, whether the hand 
or brain is predominently employed in it. No honest 
work is disgraceful to man, whatever it be. It is not 
his particular vocation, but the manner in which he 
pursues it, that makes it honorable or dishonorable. 
Yet we are to “covet the best gifts,” for while it is 
apparent that all kinds of work may be equally hon- 
orable, so far as individual character and merit are 
concerned, not every occupation is of equal value to 
the community and the welfare of man in general. 
The toil of a road-mender or trench-digger, however 
faithfully performed, can never be as great a con- 
tribution to the welfare of his country or his kind as 
that of a great jurist, or poet, or thinker. One Edison 
is worth more than a million Chinese coolies to the 
world. A George William Curtis, dedicating his great 
brain and heart to the upbuilding of true political and 
social ideals among his countrymen, is worth more 
to American civilization than a hundred thousand 
foreign-born yoters in New York, whose influence and 
ballot are devoted to overthrowing them. While there 
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exists in mankind this native disparity of intellectual 
and moral endowment there can be no absolute 
equality among men. The rewards for labor may be 
more equitably adjusted, and manual toil receive a 
larger share of the world’s goods and opportunities. 
This seems to have been in Jesus’ thought also, for in 
his parable of the talents, he who had received the ten 
and he who had received the five talents were promised 
the same reward—the joy of their Lord. But no human 
adjustment of compensation for labor can ever remove 
native differences of endowment or make one occu- 
pation equal to another in importance to mankind. 
Even if the Socialistic philosophy were to be put 
into practice, and, through governmental compulsion, 
every worker, whether with brain or hand, be equally 
compensated, still intellectual and moral superiority 
would make itself felt, and those vocations which ex- 
ercised the most wide-reaching influence on human 
affairs would receive the greatest consideration and 
dignity,—would be most admired, sought after and 
rewarded with social distinction. This would be the 


more true if those who pursued them were inspired, as — 


they should be, by a lofty sense of moral obligation 
to their Creator and their kind, and, remembering 
that from those who have received much, much is re- 
quired, dedicated their exceptional gifts and opportu- 
nities to the service of the common brotherhood. 

The window which has been set in yonder wall to 
commemorate a departed student and professional 
man, represents to us the value and dignity of intel- 
lectual labor. 

But all high forms of intellectual activity involve 
a corresponding moral endeavor. In them the human 
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mind becomes conscious of its larger and spiritual 
relations, its kinship with the Eternal and Divine. 
This loftier exercise of the intellectual faculties in 
man we call Inspiration, and it is this great spiritual 
fact which our window symbolizes and glorifies. In 
a central circular panel is displayed upon a pearly 
background, patterned after the mosaics of ancient 
Byzantine art, the seated figure of St. John, the Seer 
of Patmos. His red prophetic mantle envelops him. 
In one hand he holds, unrolled, the scroll of revela- 
tion, in the other an uplifted pen. His face, swept by 
his venerable and flowing beard, is upturned to 
heaven, with a listening and rapt expression. The 
whole attitude of the figure is one of the most eager, 
intense expectancy. Above is inscribed the injunction 
from the Apocalypse: “And He said unto me, Write, 
for these words are true and faithful.” (Revelations, 
xxi, 5.) Eight panels surround the central opening, 
and are filled with representations of flowers and fruit 
employed in Christian symbolism, the lily, the pas- 
sion-flower, the pomegranate and the vine. These 
panels are further connected with the central picture 
by a circle of cherubic and winged heads which sur- 
rounds it. 

Inspiration is the theme of this beautiful work of 
Christian art. But, remember, inspiration is not an 
absolutely free gift of God, disassociated from all 
human effort. It presupposes, not a passive and per- 
ceptive, but an active and responsive condition of the 
mind. These two must co-operate—the purpose of 
God and the will of man, the influx of the divine 
spirit and the open and eager mind that yearns to re- 
ceive it. 


In even the most usual exercise of the thinking 
powers the mind can act only as it is quickened from 
above. How much greater, then, is its obligation to 
divine impulses when it is concerned with the pro- 
founder problems of human investigation! ‘The holy 
spirit of God is to the mind what light is to the eye. 
Its office is not to impart truth, but to show it; to so 
awaken the intelligence and kindle the moral and 
spiritual nature of man that he may see the truth, 
love the good and do the right; that with fear and 
trembling he may work out his own salvation, and yet 
know that it is God who worketh in him to do His 
will and pleasure. 

Inspiration comes to men in different forms, ac- 
cording to the character of their seeking. Moses and 
Gladstone are inspired to make laws, the Psalmist to 
pour out his-soul in song, Plato and Emerson to im- 
part wisdom, Isaiah and Wendell Phillips to utter 
prophecies, Luther and Channing to free the soul of 
man, Raphael and Mozart to breathe beauty into the 
sordid world, Jesus to lift it by his cross towards 
heaven and God. And not only these crowned spirits 
of the race—every honest thought, however humble, 
every loving deed, every unselfish prayer, from the 
lowliest as well as the highest-placed among men, 
has its Godward side. “There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same spirit, diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God who worketh all in all.” 

But this implies that man must do his part, the 
human intelligence and will must co-operate with the 
Divine Purpose. Then truly the voice is heard from 
heaven: “ Write, for my words are true and faithful!” 
then a great conviction seizes upon each. faithful 
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servant of the Most High, whatever his gift or station; 
then the mind is clear, the heart enlarged, truth is 
seen at first hand, right is second nature, and God is 
all in all. 

To this highest form of the intellectual life our 
window is dedicated. As from Sunday to Sunday it 
lends its beauty to our service, may its legend and 
lesson sink deep into our hearts, encouraging us with 
the reminder that the Divine inspiration is continuous 
and universal. It quickens the thought and nerves 
the will of men to-day as truly as in ancient and Bible 
times. It is ours in fullness proportioned to our obe- 
dience and trust, and we may sing with grateful confi- 
dence in the Divine Presence and Communication, the 
inspired hymn of Whittier: 

All souls that struggle and aspire, 

All hearts of prayer by thee are lit; 


And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and centuries sit. 


Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou knowest; 
Wide as our need thy favors fall ; 

The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, unseen, o’er the heads of all. 
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Te Gehs SOA Arde 


And he spake many things unto them in parables, saying, 
“*Behold a sower went forth to sow.’?’—Marv. xiii: 3. 


The worthiest employment and highest conse- 
cration of art is in the service of religion. There 
is, indeed, current in our day a philosophy of art 
which denies this, which claims that art is an end 
unto itself, and whose motto is “art for art’s sake.” 
Deeper reflection will, I think, dispel this illusion. 

None of the sciences is an end unto itself. Each 
derives its justification from its relations to human 
thought and life. Men would not pursue chem- 
istry or astronomy if these knowledges were not. 
useful to them; if they did not shed light on the 
problems of their existence and destiny. So art, te 
truly fulfill its mission, must serve humanity. That 
service is either for good or for evil. No artistic 
activity can be conceived of in which the ethical 
element does not enter. Art furthers the good or the 
bad, the spirit or the flesh, time or eternity. 

Among the arts which, in the history of the 
Christian Church, have ministered to the soul’s desire 
for religious expression and become the beautiful 
adjuncts of Christian worship, is the art of stained 
glass. The precise time or nature of its origin is lost 


in a vast antiquity. The first record of its employ- 
ment in a Christian church dates from the eleventh 
century. Its designs at that early day seem to have 
been derived from the mosaics which lined the walls 
of ancient sanctuaries, and the geometric or leaf pat- 
terns of the tapestry on their floors. This origin will 
account for the frequent angularity, the mannered, 
conventional types which distinguish the earlier 
examples of glass staining. Continued practice of 
the art led to its gradual improvement, both in 
design and technique. The rise of Gothic architect- 
ure especially favored its development. Under the 
previous Romanesque styles the windows were usually 
small and subordinated to other architectural features. 
In the Gothic churches the windows expanded, while 
the walls shrank in size until they were often little 
more than frames to hold the wealth and glory of the 
stained glass. Painting, thus driven from the walls 
of the church, took refuge upon its windows, illumin- 
ing them with symbolical figures and sacred legends 
from the Bible and later history of the Church. The 
noblest examples of this art which have come down 
to us in the German, French and English churches 
date between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
After this period it declined, in common with other 
arts. This decline was largely due to the introduc- 
tion in the sixteenth century of a new kind or style 
of painted glass, which, while much more easily and 
cheaply produced, and permitting an imitation of the 
effects of pictures on canvas, must yet be considered a 
deterioration. 

Previous to the degeneration of this art in the 
sixteenth century, only glass colored throughout its 
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entire substance—pot-metal glass as it is termed—-was 
used in the creation of an illumined window. When 
designs were formed of this material the different 
pieces were placed together like a mosaic, or a tessel- 
lated pavement. The main outlines of the design 
were formed by leads which surround and connect 
the pieces together, and only the subordinate outlines 
and shadows were executed by means of a pigment— 
enamel-brown—laid on by the artist. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of this older method is, that, 
with some slight exceptions, each color is represented 
by a separate piece of pot-metal glass, sometimes by two 
or more superimposed pieces of colored glass, placed 
one behind the other to intensify the depth of color. 

The discovery of various enamel colors in the 
sixteenth century, together with an ambition to rival 
the effects of painting on canvas, led glass stainers 
to abandon the ancient principles of the art. A new 
style of illumined window was introduced, in which 
the surface only of the glass is coated with color, 
which color is afterwards “burned in” in a potter’s 
oven, and the process of enameling, as it is called, is 
complete. 

The mistake lay in thus seeking “to produce in a 
transparent material the atmospheric and picturesque 
effects so successfully exhibited by the reflective sur- 
faces of oil and fresco painting.” 

The new method rapidly superseded the old. 
Nearly all the painted windows in the churches 
of Europe or this country, during the past three 
hundred years, are of enamel or surface-painted 
glass. These windows may have a greater variety 
of tint, less harshness of outline, more charm of 
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composition and design than the more ancient 
examples in pot-metal glass. But any one who has 
had the privilege of comparing even the _ best 
examples of this modern glass, as at Munich, 
Oxford or Glasgow, with the ancient windows pre- 
served to us in the cathedrals of England and the 
Continent, must, I think, admit that the gain, such 
as it is, is effected at an enormous sacrifice. The 
enameled windows have not “that depth or brillianey 
of color which for good optical reasons can be 
exhibited only by pot-metal, in which the tints are 
ingrained or permeate the whole mass, and whose 
glowing, gorgeous hues vie in these ancient windows 
with the most vivid splendors of nature, the rainbow, 
the tropical flora, or the glory of a summer sunset, or 
‘““Shed their many colored lights 
Through the rich robes of eremites and saints.’’ 

The more enlightened attention paid to art in 
our day, and the careful study of great examples 
of ancient stained glass which the iconoclast’s ham- 
mer has spared to us in the churches of the old 
world, have led to a rebirth, in recent times, of 
the earher method of stained glass. Our own country 
has not been backward in this renaissance. Perhaps 
the windows created in the old pot-metal manner by 
that unique genius in color, John Lafarge, by Tiffany 
of New York, by Donald McDonald of Boston, and 
their artistic associates, excel anything now produced 
in Europe. 


When this church was being erected, and several 
friends with affectionate and generous purpose 
declared their intention of placing in it memorial 
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windows to their beloved, it was agreed that these 
windows should not follow the common and degen- 
erate custom of most American churches in this 
respect, but revert to the earlier and more perfect 
principles of the art. 

The Romanesque order of architecture, in which 
our church is built, does not afford the largest 
opportunity for displays of stained glass. Mean- 
while, two of the windows, “The Sower” and ‘‘ The 
Worth and Dignity of Labor,’ have been composed 
by Mr. McDonald of Boston in the ancient manner 
of mosaic and pot-metal glass, while the third, the 
circular north window, representing “ Inspiration,” 
by the same artist, presents a happy union of the 
two methods, a union made necessary by the treat- 
ment of the subject. I may venture to say that in 
solidity and brilliancy of color, in definiteness and 
clearness of outline, in dramatic vigor and impress- 
iveness, these windows are up to the present day 
the best examples of their art on the Pacific Coast. 
This is the opinion of a number of our best Cali- 
fornia artists, who have come again and again to 
inspect them. We may congratulate ourselves as a 
congregation that the liberality of our fellow-mem- 
bers and friends has made it possible to us to possess 
such art treasures, delighting and impressing us 
from Sunday to Sunday, and giving a noble example 
to the churches of our State. 


Il. Next to the questions in what manner, and 
in what style of the art to perpetuate the memory 
of the good men and women who are celebrated by 
these illumined panes, the choice of an appropriate 
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subject for each window was a matter of serious 
consideration and no little difficulty. Strict eccle- 
siologists maintain that not only in the method 
of producing the glass, but also in the selection 
of the figures or legends it illustrates, the ancient 
and conventional types should be rigidly adhered 
to. But we belong to a different and freer order 
in religious thought and feeling. We believe 
that the revelation of God came not only to the 
heroes of the Old Testament; that the divine breath 
of His inspiration was not only in the long line of His 
teachers and saints in the Christian Church; that 
He did not incarnate Himself once only, and for 
all time, in Jesus of Nazareth. We believe that 
God hath never left Himself without witnesses in 
the world; that in all ages he that feared God and 
worked righteousness has been accepted of Him. 
Our Father in Heaven did not come in close con- 
tact with his children on earth once only, and in a 
single life; He is forever incarnate in all humanity. 
For these reasons we do not care to perpetuate 
exclusively in our worship Jewish prophets, whose 
teaching and example we do not in all things 
approve, or early Church saints who have become 
largely myths to us, or the miraculous incidents 
of the New Testament, which, however we may 
nterpret them, have little saving grace for our souls. 

We see no more reason for confining our choice 
to the narrow range of subjects ancient art per- 
mitted itself, than for perpetuating the angular forms 
and stiff, ungraceful attitudes which we find in many 
of these ancient windows, and which ecclesiastical 
purists tell us are not only necessitated by the nature 
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and limitations of the art, but are essential elements 
of Christian piety. We admit that our Protestant 
service is too bare and cold, that our Puritan 
ancestors in their reaction against arts that had 
become an enervating iuxury, and a worship that 
was so overloaded with forms and ceremonies as 
to intercept the communion of man with his Maker, 
went too far in the opposite extreme. We have no 
war with beauty, or art, or ceremony as such. We 
only guard ourselves against arts that choke, not 
express the religious sentiment, against symbois 
that have lost their significance to our souls, and 
either “suggest the false, or are so puerile as to 
degrade the truth for which they stand.” 

We desire an art in our churches which shall 
be not the tyrant, but the handmaid of our devotions. 
We seek symbols which shall express the sentiments, 
trusts and hopes of the free and spiritual mind 
to-day, and not merely preserve conventional types 
of historical religion, but enshrine in forms of beauty 
and impressiveness the holy memory of those whom 
we ourselves have found to be helpers and inspirers 
on the journey of life. 

With regard to the window which forms the more 
especial topic of my discourse this morning, The 
Sower, we feel that these various considerations and 
requirements of our religious and personal feeling 
have been most happily met. 


III. The parable of the Sower is one of the most 
beautiful examples of the art in which Jesus excelled, 
the art of conveying instruction by story-telling. 
In it a whole series of profoundly important lessons, 
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illustrative of the nature and progress of truth, 
the characteristics of human nature, and his own 
mission as a religious teacher, are imparted in a 
graphie and attractive form, making this parable 
one of the religious classics of mankind. To repre- 
sent this parable therefore on our window is most 
appropriate and grateful to our Christian feeling. 
It expresses our thankfulness to that Great Teacher 
to whom we chiefly owe the inestimable privilege 
of meeting here for instruction and worship; whose 
disciples we reverently acknowledge ourselves. 

The lessons of the parable are many and apparent, 
and so familiar to you by long and endeared associa- 
tion, that I will not dilate upon them at any length 
this morning. Its central purpose is to illustrate the 
work of Jesus as that of a Sower who goes forth to 
sow a new spiritual seed in the fields of humanity, 
and with clear eye foresees that, through the peculiar 
and varying constitution of human nature, only a 
portion of those whom He addresses will give lasting 
entrance to His words. Indeed, this comparison of His 
new truth with a germinating seed was a favorite one 
with Jesus, as is shown by a whole series of parables 
on this theme, setting forth in picturesque fashion 
the various applications of which this illustration is. 
capable. 


IV. But there are a number of lessons and impli- 
cations involved in our artistic use of this illustration 
in adorning and enriching our church edifice, to 
which I desire to call your especial attention. And 
first let me dwell upon its universal and human char- 
acter. It is drawn from the common, the every where- 
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prevailing life and custom of man. Agriculture is the 
earliest of the civilizing arts. It marks the passage 
of wild and roving man to settled occupations, to 
domestic virtues, to the beginnings of a social and 
political order. It gave birth also to science, for ina 
rude way meteorology and chemistry are involved in 
the occupation of the husbandman. Agriculture is 
the surest and best basis for man’s social and political 
life; the farmer, the most important factor in the 
constitution of the State. Happy that nation whose 
wealth is in its fields and orchards, whose strength 
and pride are not in its great cities,—abodes of 
mammon and misery,—its manufactures, its mines or 
its forests;—but in the healthful toil, the distributed 
ownership, the productive occupation, the manly 
independence and worth of a predominantly agricul- 
tural population. It was so in Palestine in Jesus’ day. 
It is so in increasing measure—thanks be to God—in 
our own fair and favored California. The window we 
dedicate to-day has then this added significance in 
our eyes—it glorifies one of the great natural vocations 
of mankind, the activity, peaceful and beneficent, of 
the agriculturist. 

I reckon it especially fortunate for our purpose 
that in the composition of the design of our window 
we were guided by that wonderful work of modern 
art, Francois Millet’s picture, The Sower. Himself the 
son of a peasant, spending his early life in the fields 
and woods, living for thirty years in a humble home 
on the edge of the great forest of Barbizon, Millet felt 
himself called to a sacred mission—to paint the toil 
and struggle, the pathos and poetry, the sadness and 
dignity of agricultural life. The art of his day and 
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nation, devoted to mere technique in painting, follow- 
ing art for art’s sake solely, could not understand or 
appreciate him. It scoffed at the man who, with his 
great talents, was content to be poorly rewarded while 
following an ideal of art so humble and commonplace 
and repulsive. It did not know what to make of a 
painter who read his Bible nightly, and had religious 
convictions, and wore wooden shoes, and sympathized 
with the poor laborers about him, and painted their 
toils, joys and sorrows with such exquisite feeling, 
such marvelous power. Appreciation, honors and 
riches came to him at last, when he no longer had any 
use for them. Millet died as he had lived, with dignity 
and entire consecration to a noble art, leaving to 
humanity his priceless contribution to the enlarging 
sympathies and spiritual perceptions of mankind, 
those matchless pictures, the Sower, the Reapers, the 
Gleaners, the Man with the Hoe, and the Angelus. 

It is a picture of Millet, the Sower, which the 
artist who designed our window has followed as 
closely as the nature of the material in which he 
worked would permit; a limitation we should always 
remember in criticising pictures on glass. But he 
has introduced into it certain adjuncts of the 
Biblical story which make it more suggestive to 
our Christian consciousness. The central figure, the 
Sower, which in Millet’s picture is shrouded in 
gathering gloom, has been set in our window in 


the midst of the rays of the morning sun, making’ 


it still more illustrative of the teaching of the parable, 
‘*the Sower went forth to sow.” 
Let the illumined pane over our altar remind 
us then, from Sunday to Sunday, of this noble 
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occupation of mankind, lifting our thoughts to a 
large and grateful sympathy with that great host 
of toilers in field and orchard’ who labor that our 
hunger may be stilled and all else be made possible 
to us. As often as we utter the petition, “Give us 
this day our daily bread,” may our uplifted eyes 
behold in the picture of the Sower a beautiful 
reminder of the eternal bounty of our Father in 
Heaven, who has ordained that harvest shall ever 
follow seed-time, who gives us the fruits of the 
earth in due season, and crowns the year with his 
goodness. 


VY. Aside from these general considerations, the 
window we dedicate this morning possesses a more 
directly personal interest as the memorial of a noble 
man, who was honored and loved by his family and 
friends while he lived, and whose memory is dear 
and sacred to them now that he is gone. The refer- 
ence to the late Judge Oscar L. Shafter on the tablet 
affixed to yonder wall is so extremely modest, that 
while I respect the fine delicacy of feeling which 
has ‘been displayed by his surviving family, I can 
not forbear saying a few words this morning in 
reverential appreciation of his many sterling qualities 
as a man and citizen. 

We may divide society into two classes, sowers 
and reapers. The reapers are those who, living in 
older, more developed communities, have inherited 
from the past its accumulated treasures of wealth, 
art and culture. The sowers are the men who go 
forth into new and unsettled’ countries to clear the 
forest, to break the soil, to cast into the furrows the 
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seeds of a higher civilization, to build up communities 
and cities, manufactures and trades, to lay in equity 
and justice the foundations of the civil and politieal 
order. In this sense the men who, forty or more years 
ago, «ame as pioneers to these Pacific shores, were 
sowers. Their struggles aud hardships, their senti- 
ments and services, their characters and lives are 
bearing fruit to-day in the domestic, business, social 
and political life of our young commonwealth. 
What we are in these respects we chiefly owe to 
their husbandry. Their memory should ever be 
honored by succeeding generations. Not ‘all their 
sowing was well considered and helpful. Many there 
were who sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind; 
many tares of evil habit, greed, passion and sin were 
cast by these early pioneers into the loosened earth 
which miner’s pick or ranchman’s spade upturned to 
the sun. By that inexorable law of the moral order, 
“What aman soweth that shall he reap,” their law- 
less spirit and wicked deeds have become infused 
into the moral fiber of our California life, a power 
for evil that retards the better growths of temperance, 
virtue and faith. 

But there were still more representatives among 
these early pioneers of established character, of manly 
courage and self-denial, of respect for property, for 
law and human life. Their principles, their example 
and influence are embodied in the homes, the institu- 
tions and the prevailing moral sentiment of the 
people of our State. They were sowers of the good 
seed of righteousness and piety, which has brought 
forth abundant fruit, some thirty-fold, some sixty- 
fold, some one-hundred-fold. 
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Of this nobler type of citizenship was the man 
whose character this illumined window at once 
illustrates and perpetuates. Judge Shafter was an 
admirable representative of what was best in New 
England character and tradition broadened and 
enriched by the larger opportunities and sterner 
disciplines of pioneer life at the West. Born at 
Athens, Vermont, in 1812, he came of a patriotic 
and cultivated ancestry. He was a_ university 
graduate, a student of the law at Harvard College 
under the illustrious Judge Story, a leading member 
of his profession, and the candidate of the Liberal 
party in Vermont for Representative in Congress, 
Governor and United States Senator. He was the 
honored head of a large and loving family. Coming 
to California in 1854, he, together with his able and 
distinguished brother, Judge James MeM.Shafter—who 
has just passed away full of years and honors—speedily 
attained a high rank among the legal profession 
of this State, aud, perhaps, no State of its age has 
produced so many able jurists as California. In 
1864 Judge Oscar Shafter took his seat as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of California, which 
position he held until, a few years later, he was 
compelled to resign his place because of ill-health. 
Going abroad, still failing in mind and body, he 
died at Florence, Italy, in 1878, tenderly cared for 
and sincerely mourned by his devoted wife and 
family. 

This is the merest outline of the leading incidents 
in an active, useful, upright and happy life. It is 
totally inadequate to give you a worthy picture of the 
man himself; what he was in himself and what he 
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was to those who best knew: and loved’ him. I 
remember, when a youth, inSan Francisco to have 
known ‘by sight and met Judge Shafter. I was too 
young to have had the privilege of his acquaintance. 
The tribute of Dr. Stebbins at his grave bears eloquent 
witness of the impression he made upon his fellows. 
“God” said Dr. Stebbins, “endowed Judge Shafter 
with a’-physical and intellectual constitution well 
fitted to strive with the powers of this world. Energy. 
endurance of labor, and a kind of mountainous good 
sense that sees'men and things as they are, and goes 
free of all affectation and cant—were ‘eminent in him. 
His judgment moved with ease and self-reliance amid 
a great variety of circumstances, from the measure of 
a tree in the forest to the action of the hour in polities, 
or the Providence of God in human life. But these 
practical abilities, energy, good sense and integrity of 
nature were by no means the measure of his endow- 
ments. His intellectual perceptions were clear, and 
in his statement of principles he could have had few 
superiors. When theories of deep human interest 
were touched, his mind kindled along its summits 
with fine enthusiasm of poetic feeling and insight. 
He did not belong to that ‘class of minds, always 
emphatic, never forcible; neither to that other class, 
“small pot, soon hot,’ whose enthusiasm is in the 
blood and not in the idea. His mind sometimes lay 
calm, silent, sullen as the summer sea, and rolled with 
sleepy strength, and in all the manifestations of his 
intellectual activity there was something of that repose 
which is the measure of reserved power and the back- 
ground of all greatness.” This tribute of Dr. Stebbins 
was echoed at the time of his death by other public 
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utterances, by his comrades of .the bench and bar, 
and the public press. All bore witness to the integrity 
and beauty of his personal character, his upright life, 
and his eminent public services. Concerning his 
religious faith, Dr. L. Hamilton, in his tribute to his 
deceased parishioner and friend, tells us, “To walk in 
justice, mercy and humilty before God saves the soul. 
It makes the Christian. Judge Shafter believed this. 
To say that some special belief or mystical experience 
must be added, he held to be the cant of a technical 
faith.” Henever went back to the Methodist Church, 
from which he had withdrawn because of a change of 
belief in his earlier years. It was from no personal 
hostility to religion. As his private journals and 
other writings abundantly showed, he was what the 
church called a “man of prayer.” “At every piece of 
good news or instance of unusual prosperity, there is 
a heartfelt expression of thankfulness to the Divine 
source of blessing. When sad tidings came or a 
calamity befel, he turned to his closet, his Bible and 
his God for strength and comfort. And no Puritan 
with his catechism was more diligent in the family 
than he in inculecating the great truths of religion. 
The world may have given him little credit for his 
religion. He did not wear it on the outside for show. 
It was in the heart, in the honest doing of the work 
given him to do, and in quiet deeds of goodness to 
men. The church sometimes called him an infidel. 
His piety did not run in the channel of her cere- 
monies, or bear the stamp of her dogmas. Will God 
reject pure love for that reason?” 

My friends, so true and devout a man, so faithful 
a public servant may well be honored in our church. 
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It lends an additional interest and beauty to the 
window which perpetuates his memory among us, 
forcibly impressing us with the word of ancient piety: 
“He who soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting.” 


VI. There is one other implication contained in 
our window which has already, unquestionably, sug- 
gested itself to your minds as you have come here 
from Sunday to Sunday for public worship. As 
the representatives of a new, and as yet unpopular 
faith in this community, we may consider ourselves 
as Sowers. ‘The words that are spoken from this 
pulpit or in our private conversation on the subject 
of religion are so many seeds that, entering into 
other minds not yet converted to our way of reading 
the Providence of God and the purpose of life, may, 
if God gives his blessing, awaken them to higher 
thought and holier living. The Unitarian faith is 
in its infancy, is still in the seed, as it were. Not 
that it contains anything absolutely new. Its fun- 
damental doctrines were uttered by Jesus Christ and 
others centuries ago. But it is our mission to bring 
these germinating truths, which did not come to full 
fruition,—to bring them anew to humanity. We are 
told that a few grains of wheat taken from a mummy’s 
clenched hand in an Egyptian tomb, after having 
lain dormant for thousands of years, on being cast 
into fruitful ground and subjected to sunshine and 
air, germinated and grew, and bore abundant fruit. 
Even so the eternal truth of God is ever new, ever 
powerful to quicken and bless humanity. The legend 
of the Sower is the story of all teachers of new truth, 
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all reformers in religion. Jesus was such a Sower, 
and, in our day, Channing and Parker, Starr King 
and Dr. Hamilton have bravely followed his example. 
There are some things which prevent and embarrass 
our husbandry, for human nature is the same in 
California that it was in Palestine in Jesus’ time. 
But there is also much to encourage us. The general 
sentiment and atmosphere of California life greatly 
favor freedom of thought and self-investigation in 
matters of religion. We have here a virgin soil, 
singularly free from the over-influence of previous 
growths of tradition and creed. So great has been 
our success in sowing our seed and establishing new 
congregations, that we may almost make our own 
the glad prophecy of the poet: 


“This is the dawn of infant faith, 
The day will follow soon, 
When hope shall breathe with freer breath, 
And morn be lost in noon. 


“For to the seed that’s sown to-day, 
A harvest-time is given, 
When charity with faith to stay 
Shall make of earth a heaven.’’ 


VII. The closing reference of my discourse is to 
that solemn and inspiring use of this illustration, 
the Sower, which the Apostle Paul employs in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, “That which thou 
sowest,” he tells us, “is not quickened except it 
die, and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
the body which shall be, but bare grain. But God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to 
every seed His own body.” “It is sown in corruption, 
it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in weakness, 
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it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body.” 

May this brave and beautiful hope be. not the 
least among the religious lessons our window imparts 
to us from Sunday to Sunday, enabling us to realize 
that “though now we see through a glass darkly,” 
in that fairer dawn of immortality, we shall see 
“face to face,” and “know even as we are known.” 

For life, though falling like the grain, 
Like that revives and springs again; 


And whene’r called, how blessed are they, 
Who wait in Heaven their harvest - day! 
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On the Subject of the Stained Glass Window placed in the Church 
to the Memory of Lewis and Jane P. Cutting 
by their Son, Francis Cutting 


“ Laborare est orare.’’ — To work ts to pray. 


The Worth and Dignity of Labor. 


‘*My Father worketh hitherto and I work.’’—John vy: 17. 


A congregation of religious free-thinkers like ours, 
in employing art to adorn its sanctuary or enrich its 
services, should not be content with merely copying 
the traditional ecclesiastical forms. It should choose 
types and employ symbols that truly express its intel- 
lectual convictions and spiritual trusts. It is my hope 
to show you that we have realized our aim in the 
design and execution of the stained glass which has 
been placed in the west wall of the church as an affec- 
tionate tribute to two most worthy people, Lewis Cut- 
ting and his wife, Jane P. Cutting. 

This will become apparent when J recite the lead- 
ing incidents of their simple and useful careers, and 
draw from their upright and devoted lives lessons 
that should cheer and strengthen us in the faithful 
performance of our daily duty. 

Lewis Cutting was born in Weston, Massachusetts, 
in 1804. He came of good New England stock, his 
ancestors having for many generations helped to iden- 
tify Middlesex County with all that was best worth 
perpetuating in the Puritan spirit and ways. His 
father was a farmer, who, with his sons, tilled his 
stony acres, and sought, in the custom of that day, to 
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add to the scant family income by practicing also, 
with their assistance, the trade of a shoemaker. 
Lewis Cutting early developed a decided talent for 
mechanics. It was the era of the introduction of cot- 
ton spinning into Massachusetts, one of whose first 
fruits was the sudden growth of great manufacturing 
centers like Lowell and Lawrence. Mr. Cutting, while 
still a youth, identified himself with the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company at Lowell, retaining his con- 
nection with them in various responsible capacities for 
thirty years. It was while in their employ that his 
remarkable inventive talent displayed itself in a long 
series of ingenious mechanical contrivances and labor- 
saving appliances. Among them was the stop motion, 
used in spinning cotton, one of the greatest and most 
valuable inventions ever produced. He himself, with ~ 
characteristic indifference to money-making, profited 
but slightly by his inventions; but this single im- 
provement has been worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the cotton manufacturing industries of this 
country and the world. 

In 1858 Mr. Cutting became a resident of Califor- 
nia, and dedicated his great practical abilities to the 
service of his son, Mr. Francis Cutting, in the mechan- 
ical department of the canning and packing industry, 
of which the establishment for which he henceforth 
labored was the pioneer on this Coast. 

Mr. Cutting attained a ripe and vigorous old age. 
At eighty-five, when I first knew him, he enjoyed the 
unimpaired use of all his faculties, save that of hear- 
ing. His clear and active mind, matured through 
long years of temperate living and large intercourse 
with men and affairs, caused his judgment and coun- 
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sel to be much sought after and respected. His opin- 
ions were slowly formed, but firmly adhered to. He 
was strong both in his likes and dislikes, but his warm 
heart and generous disposition, while it would prompt 
him to any sacrifice for a friend, would not permit 
him to harbor long any resentment for an enemy, 
especially one in misfortune. Retiring in his disposi- 
tion, he was particularly averse to worldly display or 
ostentation. To the last he continued faithfully his 
self-imposed duties in the service of his son, labored 
diligently, lived simply, was of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, wished welfare and happiness to his fellow-men, 
and numbered as his friends all who came in contact 
with him in private or business life. In his religious 
views he was an independent and liberal thinker. 
Like his father before him, he belonged to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. He believed that God was our 
Father in Heaven, and no depth of ignorance or sin 
could ever separate man from his loving forethought 
and care. He believed in Human Nature; in its per- 
fectibility and constant progress upward through the 
ages; that man to-day was not the ruins of an Adam, 
but the rudiments of an angel. He looked forward 
hopefully to a better life to come, in which the strug- 
gles and partial attainments of this life would find 
deserved compensation, and achieve a lasting victory 
of the good over the evil. 

Such a manner of man was Lewis Cutting, and as 
I contemplate the story of his life, he impresses me 
with the lessons of a simple, sturdy, useful, upright, 
self-denying, and kindly manhood. “While it was 
present, men took example of it; now it is gone, men 
desire it. It weareth a crown and triumpheth forever, 
striving for undefiled rewards.” 
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The inscription on the window which his son has 
placed to his memory, is a singularly happy quotation 
from the Old Testament Apocrypha: “Filled with the 
spirit of God in wisdom, in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship to devise curious works.” 

Side by side with the illumined pane which com- 
memorates her husband is the memorial glass to the 
gracious life and character of his faithful companion 
on life’s journey, Mrs. Jane P. Cutting. Her career 
was even less eventful than her husband’s, and marked 
by no striking incidents or displays that could furnish 
material for a eulogist. Born in 1809 in New Hamp- 
shire, her parents, once wealthy and socially influen- 
tial, had met with reverses and become plain farming 
people. They were members of the Free Will Baptist 
denomination, that admirable fellowship, in which the — 
stern virtue and rigid piety of New England Calvinism 
have been enlarged and softened by the pleadings of the 
heart and the uplift of the moral nature. Her mother 
was a woman wonderfully gifted in prayer. From 
these surroundings, narrow, but virtuous and deyout, 
the young girl came to seek “her own living,” as it was 
called, in the cotton mills at Lowell. It was the quite 
general and honorable custom in these earlier days for 
the farmer’s daughters of New England to obtain 
employment in the mills, just as in our day they take 
to teaching, type-writing, or tending shop. The opera- 
tives were almost entirely American born, and had not 
been displaced as yet by cheaper and less educated 
foreign labor. It was from this humble school that 
thousands of American girls graduated to be the wives 
and mothers of the wealthy, the cultivated, the high- 
placed in society. Some of these toilers at the loom 
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became eminent in the walks of literature, art, philan- 
throphy, and reform, as witness, among others, the 
sweet poetess, Lucy Larcom. 

Providence ordered it that the young girl should 
enter the very mill of which Mr. Cutting was foreman. 
Acquaintance ripened into affection, and affection into 
marriage. For nearly forty years she was the devoted 
help-meet, companion, and inspirer of her husband in 
all good works and ways, an excellent home-keeper, a 
loving mother to her children, fulfilling to them and 
all who knew her the picture of a good woman, as 
drawn in the Book of Proverbs and illumined on her 
memorial window: “She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom and in her tongue is the law of kindness. Her 
children arise up and call her blessed.” 

I have thus drawn in rapid outlines, the personal 
history and character of this excellent couple. Their 
memory, through the medium of this painted pane, 
will be preserved in this church long after all who 
worship here to-day will have passed away into the 
silent realms of Eternity. They deserve to be thus 
remembered, not simply for their personal worth but 
because of that which is most characteristic and in- 
structive to us in their career and service. They repre- 
sent an element in human life, and illustrate an aspect 
of human activity which may be well honored and 
glorified among us— 


THE WORTH AND DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


In an age so disturbed and distracted as ours 
concerning the value and compensation of labor, and 
which is witnessing such wonderful changes of opin- 
ion with regard to the human right, the social rank 
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and the political power of the working classes, it is well 
for us to keep in mind the moral and religious, as 
well as the economic aspects of the labor question. In 
the last result the issue will be decided not by the 
self-interest of either party, and not simply by so-called 
economic laws, which one set of social philosophers 
erects for another set to pull down, but by the light of 
great moral principles—in fairness, justice, and hu- 
manity. True economics are identical with ethical 
principles. The only solution for the labor question is 
one that bases itself, to begin with, on the worth and ° 
dignity of labor. 

Too often, in our discussions, labor fails to 
receive from either the workingman or the wealthy 
and privileged classes the honor that is due it. For 
labor is a great—perhaps the greatest factor in the 
unfolding Providences of human history. Look back 
on the history of mankind: contemplaté its constant 
advance through manual labor and its kindred arts 
from the savage condition in which we first find it to 
its present attainment in knowledge, virtue, and power. 
Everywhere labor has been man’s emancipator from 
the bondage of sense and passion, the energizer and 
educator of the race, the lever of social progress, the 
chief condition of human health, sanity and happiness. 

This exalted conception of labor does not yet prevail 
as it should among the well-to-do, educated and 
high-placed classes of modern society. These still, for 
the most part, look down with unlovely contempt upon 
labor. They deem it undesirable, if not dishonorable, 
for themselves, and a mark of social degradation in 
others. My honored grandfather, seventy years ago in 
Germany, although a prominent and well-to-do citizen, 
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insisted upon each of his eight sons learning a trade, 
as he had done in his younger days. How many heads 
of families in our day would follow his example? 
How many will indorse that striking utterance of the 
Jewish Talmud, “He who does not teach his son a 
trade,” (that is, a useful art) “is training him for a 
highwayman.” There is among American youth a 
growing disinclination for any vocation which involves 
manual labor. This is not only or chiefly because it 
requires physical exertion, for our college boys toil 
twice as hard at base-ball or boating as they would 
require in learning a trade—but because it is thought 
that to follow a trade is to lower one’s self in the social 
scale. The wealth and aristocracy of England look 
with contempt upon the mechanic arts and commerce, 
to which England owes so much of her greatness and 
nearly all her wealth. Pride of caste will permit them 
to choose one of three professions only. They may be 
a gentleman-farmer, a soldier, or a clergyman. 

This contempt for labor extends to the sphere of the 
home. The American women to-day are becoming 
more and more impatient of domestic work, and con- 
sider as discreditable the fine housekeeping qualities 
which distinguished their mothers and grandmothers. 

The workingman, also, too often speaks of the labor 
which supports and develops him as a necessary evil, 
an inherited curse. His daily toil is distasteful to him. 
He seeks to escape it all he may; he envies, and so far 
as he can, imitates the idleness and luxuriousness of 
the wealthy classes. There are special causes for this 
in certain features of our industrial life. The intro- 
duction of machinery, whose purpose is to save and 
replace labor, has tended also to cast discredit upon it, 
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as if it were altogether mechanical and servile in its 
nature, and human muscles only the temporary sub- 
stitute for mechanical forces not yet caught and har- 
nessed and made to perform the drudgery of the world. 
With each new invention in machinery not only the 
* workman’s cunning hand, but his thinking brain is 
discounted. Said a leading silk manufacturer, whose 
intricate and delicate machinery I was admiring, “My 
looms really display more intelligence than the — 
tives who tend them.” 

The specialization of labor in our day, confining 
the workman monotonously to a single portion of the 
product, where formerly he completed it in entirety, 
makes his labor uninteresting and irksome to him. 
The inrush of ignorant and often ill-behaved for- 
eigners, as yet mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water—into mill and work-shop and household, has 
also tended to lower the standard and lessen the respect 
for labor. Finally, the knowledge that, in our day 
at least, fortune, leisure, culture, and social position are 
rarely to be won by the artisan and mechanic, but 
must be acquired through trade and speculation and 
the practice of the professions, tends still further to dis- 
courage and demoralize the workingman. In his 
discontent, he sees in labor not an honorable oppor- 
tunity, but a hated necessity. He does not consider, 
as he should, the moral worth and dignity of labor, 
its foremost place among the great agencies that eman- 
cipate and educate man. Having little respect himself 
for his calling, he is unable to secure for it the respect 
of others. He does not make it yield him the richest 
fruits of character and happiness. He performs his 
work grudgingly and drudgingly, not with the free and 
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joyous spirit of “a workman of God, who needeth not 
to be ashamed.” 

Before there can be any social regeneration in this 
respect, before the workingman can secure for himself 
that larger and juster share of the products of his labor 
which is the centre of his demand to-day, he must 
recover for himself that self-respect, that lofty con- 
ception of the worth and dignity of labor, which so 
eminently distinguished this excellent pair whom I 
have brought before you in this discourse, and which 
is conveyed to us by the legend of their memorial 
window. 

In his design, the artist, Mr. Donald McDonald of 
Boston, has kept steadily in view his central purpose to 
illustrate and symbolize the dignity of labor. The 
kneeling figure of an artisan, clad in the habiliments 
and surrounded with the implements of his craft, is 
engaged before a fire in bringing to a white heat a 
piece of metal which he holds in his blacksmith’s 
tongs. The branch of laurel intertwined with the cog- 
wheel which lies by his side, symbolizes the honor that 
attends his calling. On a richly moulded marble 
pillar rising above him, flares the lamp of knowledge, 
in happy allusion to those gifts of invention by which 
intelligence elevates and increases the value of manual 
toil, making of mechanics an art as well as a voca- 
tion. The garden behind him, with its flowers and 
fruit displayed over the intervening wall, hints at the 
rewards for honest and intelligent labor. In the 
opposite panel is shown a womanly figure engaged in 
lighting a torch with which to kindle the fire for her 
husband, at the lamp of knowledge above,—emblem- 
atic of wifely service, beloved companionship, and the 
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higher communication of wisdom and moral inspira- 
tion which a good woman always imparts to her 
husband and her home. In the openings above is 
displayed in conventionalized form the cotton plant, 
the conversion of whose fleecy products into textures 
of use and beauty first brought this man and this 
woman together to repeat the old-time story of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, and aroused the skill of the 
workman and inventor. 

Behold in the legend of our window, then, the 
glorification—not of emaciated sainthood or ascetic 
seclusion from the world, but of healthy and manly 
virtues, of productive industry, of a brave and cheer- 
ful participation in the duties and privileges of human 
society. Many are the pictured windows in chureh 
and minster that blazon forth the merits of the sol- 
dier, the scholar, the ruler, the martyr, and the saint, 
but never before, to my knowledge, has labor—labor 
to which man owes the greater part of his possessions, 
and which is the angel of God to win man from a 
sensuous and selfish life—never until now has labor 
been thus honored in the Christian church. May our 
distinction in this respect be also our pride and our 
incentive. For itis the very essence of the religion 
we profess, the prevailing spirit of both the Old and 
New Testaments to honor labor and to commend it to 
us. It is a monument to the moral and religious 
greatness of the Hebrew people, that alone, among all 
the nations of the ancient world, they recognized the 
value of labor as the basis for the social order. The 
opening chapter of their sacred writings describes to 
us a God at work, creating the world in six days and 
resting on the seventh. From this flows the com- 
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mand, “Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work. But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God. In it thou shalt not do any work”—a 
command three times repeated in these scriptures, as 
if to mark the importance attached by the Jews to 
labor. Moreover, we read (Gen. ii: 15), “And the 
Lord God took the man and put him in the Garden of 
Eden to dress it and keep it.” He was not to pass his 
time in idleness and the gratification of the senses, 
but labor was to precede enjoyment. This Eden labor 
was easy. It first became excessive and irksome 
when, through disobedience, our first parents were 
compelled to leave the Garden of Eden. Thereafter 
Eve must bear children in pain and anguish, and 
Adam wring support from barren acres, eating his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. 

This Eden story is a myth, an allegory, if you will, 
veiling profound spiritual truths, but it shows us that 
the Hebrews did not consider labor in itself a divine 
punishment for sin, but only excessive, unremitted, 
soul-destroying labor. 

This conception of the dignity of toil is maintained 
in many other noble passages in the Old Testament. 
Thus we are told in the Book of Proverbs: “ He be- 
cometh poor that worketh with a slack hand: but the 
hand of the industrious maketh rich.” “He that is 
slothful in his work is a brother to the wasteful.’ 
Again, “The sleep of a laboring man is sweet, but 
the very abundance of the rich will not let him sleep.” 
“Hate not laborious work, neither husbandry, which 
the Most High hath ordained,” says the Apocrypha. 
And in the noble series of pictures with which the CIV 
Psalm illustrates the course and Diyine Government of 
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the creation we have this graphic description: “Man 
goeth forth to his work and to his labor until the 
evening.” In keeping with these utterances of their 
holy books, the ancient Jews held all forms and kinds 
of labor in high esteem. They did not divide the 
various occupations of men into classes or castes, as 
was common with other Oriental nations. Only the 
tribe of Levi was set apart to take in charge exclu- 
sively the ordinances and services of worship; all 
other Jews were free to take up any trade or avocation 
without detriment to their social standing. There 
was entire freedom in the choice and practice of han- 
dicrafts. This freedom favored the development of 
mechanical arts and imparted dignity to their pur- 
suits. The Talmud makes the learning of a trade a 
requirement in education. Among its utterances on 
this subject are these: 


“Great is labor, for it supports man: 
Great is labor, for it dignifies man.’’ 


“Mechanics at their work must not interrupt it even to do 
reverence to a passing scholar.’’ 


““He who lives by the work of his hands is more than a pious 
idler.” 

The most eminent of their Rabbis were also distin- 
guished as good workmen. Joshua and the two Jishan 
Nepacha were famed as workers in iron, Nehemiah 
Hakador as a potter, Juda Chaita as a tailor, others as 
shoemakers, bakers, and so on. Centuries later it was 
thought entirely proper for the great Jewish scholar 
and philosopher, Baruch Spinoza, to earn his modest 
living in Amsterdam by polishing optical glasses. 
Compare, for a moment, this high esteem for labor 
among the ancient Hebrews with the contempt for it 
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among that most cultivated nation of antiquity, the 
Greeks. One of their deities, Hepheestos (Vulcan), was, 
indeed, represented as a smith, but he held no high 
rank in their Olympus, and was the subject of more 
ridicule than veneration. There are a few traces of an 
earlier respect for labor in Homer and Hesiod, but, for 
the most part, the only pursuits that were held to be 
worthy of a Greek freeman were war and the chase. 
Later on, purely intellectual pursuits were allied to 
these in dignity. All manual labor was relegated to 
the slaves, or to those unfortunate freedmen whose 
condition was still more pitiable than that of the 
slave. For handicraft, and trade, and commerce— 
for all forms of activity that were based on the 
hope of gain—the Greeks had a profound contempt. 
Philosophers, poets and orators unite in decrying all 
bread-winning arts as in their very nature unworthy. 
In Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socrates is represented as 
saying that though blacksmiths, carpenters and 
shoemakers may be well trained in their calling, for 
the most part they are slavish spirits; they know not 
what they do; one seeks in vain among them for 
exalted sentiments or a noble disposition. (Memora- 
bilia, iv, 2.) And in another writing Xenophon speaks 
of the mechanical trades as disreputable, and to be 
despised. (Oeconom, iv, 6.) In Plato’s ideal state, the 
handicrafts are recognized as indispensable, but all who 
follow a trade form a separate third and servile class, 
for whose social welfare the state is not further respon- 
sible. Their only province is to live temperately and 
be obedient towards the upper classes, who alone are 
privileged to occupy themselves, free from care and 
with ample leisure, with intellectual labors and in 
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the defense and government of the state. Even the 
moderate Aristotle would not have the peasant-farmer, 
tradesmen and day-laborer recognized in the well- 
ordered state as an equal in right and citizenship. 
Through handwork, he thinks, body and mind alike 
are dulled and deadened. Mechanical occupations 
produce rude and undeveloped natures, and degrade 
a freeman. The wise statesman, the good citizen, 
must not occupy himself with manual labor. Similar . 
views are to be found in Plato’s Gorgias, in Demos- 
thenes’ Orations, in Lucian, Cicero, Cato, and many 
other Greek and Roman authors. 

It was a great step forward in human development 
when Christianity, basing itself on Jewish teaching, 
once more proclaimed to the world the intrinsic 
worth and dignity of manual labor. The founder of 
Christianity seems to have followed the trade of his 
father, a carpenter. His intimates and first disciples 
were unlettered handicraftsmen. Paul, his great 
apostle, was, it is recorded, a tent-maker, and worked 
faithfully at his trade that he might the better preach 
the gospel. How much nobler in the eyes of the 
modern world are Paul’s utterances than Plato’s on this 
subject. Thus he writes the Thessalonians: “ Neither 
did we eat any man’s bread for naught; but worked with 
labor and travail night and day, that we might not 
become burdensome to any of you. For even when 
we were with you, this we commanded you, that if 
any would not work, neither should he eat. For we 
hear that there are some among you that walk disor- 
derly, working not at all, but are busybodies. Now, 
them that are such we command and exhort, by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work and 
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eat their own bread.” (II Thess. iii, 10-15.) In 
another place he counsels them: “Study to be quiet 
and to do your own business, and to work with your 
own hands.” (I Thess. iv, 11.) 

Early church fathers such as Ambrose, Augustine, 
Chrysostem, reverently mindful of their Lord’s humble 
and faithful example, glorified the excellence and 
dignity of labor. The rules of St. Benedict for the 
monastic life prescribed seven hours a day of bodily 
toil. This requirement the church sadly fell away 
from in later years, when laziness and monkery were 
almost convertible terms. The men of the Reforma- 
tion went back again to the teachings and example of 
Christ, and through them labor won new recognition 
and opportunity. 

It was then through the power of the moral and 
religious sentiment chiefly that labor in ancient times 
rose to juster recognition. The example of Christ and 
his apostles, their exhortations to justice, righteous- 
ness and mercy; most of all the splendid ideal of the 
universal brotherhood of man which they proclaimed, 
struck the shackles from the slave, raised the lowly- 
born and toiling millions of earth to equality of 
spiritual and moral right, and paved the way for the 
social and political emancipation of labor. 

It can not be otherwise to-day. The recognition of 
the value of labor, and its rightful claim to an in- 
creased share of the goods and privileges of this life, 
can only be obtained by a rebirth of those moral and 
human considerations which are the essence of a true 
Christianity. Economical and social theories have 
their place and office in solving these great industrial 
problems. The organization of labor for the purpose 
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of displaying its power and enforcing its rights will 
accomplish much. There isa wide field for arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of differences, and for co-opera- 
tion and profit-sharing as remedies for existing 
evils in the labor world. But back of all this is the 
great moral force of the religion of Jesus Christ, whose 
teaching is, “Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you,” and whose animating spirit is “Let 
brotherly love continue.” 

The Sunday service is not the best place for the 
discussion of social and economic issues, and rarely is 
a minister sufficiently versed in these sciences to add 
much of value to their discussion. But he can hold 
up ever the Christian ideals of universal brotherhood, 
of the dignity of all honest labor. In his appeals to 
the conscience and heart of his hearers he should ever 
incline to take the weaker side, and plead for the toil- 
ing millions of earth who seek to lift themselves to 
higher planes of thinking and living. The Liberal 
Christian minister has an especial advantage in this 
service. The old type of Christian doctrine, which 
postulates that labor is a curse visited upon man for the 
sin of his first parents, and that human nature, because 
of the fall, is vicious and undone, and can not of itself 
rise and work out its own salvation,—such a religion 
can not have any true conception of the dignity of 
labor. It has little hope and cheer to bring the 
workingman. But Liberal Christianity, with its faith 
in the essential worth and dignity of every human 
soul, its belief in man’s gradual ascent through the 
ages from low and rudimentary conditions to higher 
states of intelligence and virtue, its cheerful prophecy 
of the better time coming for the oppressed and 
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unhappy of earth,—surely—this is to-day as much as 
in Jesus’ time a gospel the common people will gladly 
hear. Accordingly, some of the noblest declarations 
on the dignity and rights of labor ever uttered by the 
American pulpit have come from liberal Christians. 
Such were Dr. Channing’s notable paper on “ The Ele- 
vation of the Working-classes,” Thomas Starr King’s 
splendid tribute, at Sacramento, to the Mechanic Arts, 
and that wonderful oration on the Nobility of Labor 
with which Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin of New York was 
wont to thrill audiences all over the country. 

When the favored classes awake thoroughly to the 
nobility and value of labor, they will no longer look 
upon it with contempt, or oppose a fairer distribution 
of its products among the toiling millions who have 
chiefly created it. Then no man will be doomed to 
excessive or life-destroying labor. His compensation 
will be sufficient at least to support him and his family 
in comfort, and to enable him to lay up something for 
his old age. His wife will not be compelled to toil by 
his side in mill or factory, but permitted to fulfill 
her domestic function at home. His children will be 
kept at school until they are physically and intel- 
lectually matured to take their part in the struggle of 
life. Conversely, too, when the workingman comes to 
understand what the dignity of labor demands of him, 
he will not be guilty of incompetence, sloth, or scrimp- 
ing in his work. He will not demand equal wages 
for all alike, whatever their degree of skill, or use vio- 
lence against those who take his place when he leaves 
work, or strike against an employer who is barely 
making his way, or take mean advantage of his neces- 
sities, or destroy his property in revenge for real or 


fancied wrongs. 
19 


Dr. Channing said that the acceptance of the sim- 
plest, most universally acknowledged principle of Chris- 
tianity—the Brotherhood of man—would bring about 
the complete transformation of society, re-establishing 
it upon new bases of righteousness, love and peace. 
To that ideal we dedicate this window, to that great 
aim our church is devoted, to nothing less than that do 
we consecrate our worship and our service. 


The services concluded with the singing of the fol- 
lowing hymn, written by Miss Harriet Martineau: 


‘All men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of the earth and sky; 
All men are equal when that earth 
Fades from their dying eye. 


“God meets the throngs who pay their yows 
In courts that hands have made, 
And hears the worshiper who bows 
Beneath the plantain shade. 


“oT is man alone who difference sees, 
And speaks of high and low; 
And worships those, and tramples these, 
While the same path they go. 


*“O let man hasten to restore 
To all their rights of love; 
In power and wealth exult no more; 
In wisdom lowly move! 


“Ye great, renounce your earth-born pride, 
Ye low, your servile fear; 
Live, as ye worship, side by side; 
Your brotherhood revere.’’ 
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PREFACE. 


The three discourses herewith presented are reprinted without revision from 
the Oakland Ezgutrer, in which paper they appeared in full the day after delivery 
in the Unitarian pulpit. They were called forth by a series of attacks upon the 
Public School System by various Roman Catholic clergymen and journals in 
California during the past few months. I have tried to be fair-minded, courteous 
in tone and accurate in my statements. I regret that I am not able to print with 
my own discourses those of my opponents. Their general tenor will be gleaned 
from the quotations I have made from them, which are interded to be just and to 
present the essential and salient points in their argument. - | 

Persons desiring to more thoroughly inform themselves on the issues involved 
are referred to the following works, to which among others I acknowledge my 
indebtedness: % ee . 

1. Religion and the State, by Samuel T. Spear, D. D. 

Romanism vs. the Public School System, by Daniel Dorchester, D. D. 4 
The Vatican Decrees, by Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (Schaff’s edition.) 
A Letter in reply to Mr. Gladstone, by John Henry Newman, D. D. ~ 
Cardinal Manning and the Public Schools, (article in Forum, April, to 
by Professor G. P. Fisher. . 
6. Protestantism or Roman Catholicism, a reply to Bishop Gilmour, by so 
T. A. Forbush, (Unitarian) Cleveland, 1873. 
7. The Roman Catholic Church and the School Question, by Edwin D. Mead, 
Boston, 1888. 
8. Manual of American Ideas, by Caspar T. Hopkins, San Francisco, 
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Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained by addressing Rmv. C. WwW. 
1352 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. 


THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE 


DISCOURSE 


tbs : 


a 


STATE AND CHURCH. 


} Under the perreUaes title Rey. Charles 
- W. Wendte delivered before'the Unitarian 
Society Sunday, August 18, 1889, the first of a 
series of three discourses in reply to recent 
attacks by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics on 
the American Secular State and its public 
school system. In introducing his topic 
the speaker said that both as a liberal Pro- 
testant and’ an American he felt it his 
duty to defend the basic principles of the 
republic in its relation with religion and 
the church. Father Gleeson’s recent ad- 
dress at the dedication of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege while he believed it to be unjust and 
uncalled for, was yet dispassionate and im- 
eta inet intone. He would endeavor to 

e equally observant of the courtesies of 
honorable discussion, and in all seek not 
to win partisan applause but to ascertain 
and adyance the truth. 

Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s; and unto God the things which are 
 God’s,—Matthew xxii: 21. 

There are two institutions in human so- 
ciety whose adjustment of their mutual re- 
lations has been the source of more agita- 
tation and strife than any other known in 
history. a yy ods the Church and the State. 
The story of European civilization for the 
past eighteen centuries is largely a record 
of the ileal between the religious and 
the political interests, In this New World 
we are exceptionally and fortunately cir- 
cumstanced in this respect. Our society is 
comparatively free from the traditions and 
tbhralldoms of the past, while the great pre- 
- ponderance of Protestants among us secures 

a substantial unity of sentiment. This 
unity is broken only by the open or covert 
attacks made upon our American system 
of Church and State by its avowed enemies, 
~ and the unreasonable and unjust demands 

made by unenlightened Protestants upon 
the National Government for a special re- 
ition of their religious views in the 
itution and laws of the land. 
is to show thatthe true interests of 
gion and politics are best subserved 
eparation of these two great insti- 
jand the complete secularization of 
hat I proceed toinquire: ‘What 
exist be- 


oa ral - 
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tween. the Church and the State, and in 
nes ore does our American system fulfill 
em ?’ 


THE THEOCRACY. 


_In theory there are three principal rela- 
tions which can exist between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical interest. 

The first is that of the supremacy of the 
church and the subordination of the 
State. This is called theocracy. The clas- 
sical example for it is the system of the 
Papacy and the canon law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Since the time of Greg- 
ory VII, the Catholic Church has taught 
that there can be no sovereign political au- 
thority, nor any independence for the indi- 
vidual, beyond the limits fixed by the eccle- 
siastical power. i 

The State has indeed a qualified independ- 
ence within its sphere, but what that sphere 
is, is determined by the church, which thus 
becomes the ultimate authority in all ques- 
tions of civil and politicalimport. To quote 
the language of an American Roman Uath- 
olic, Bishop Gilmour: ‘‘The State is for the 
body, the church is for the soul. But the 
soul is superior ta the body; hence, the 
church is above the State.’’ This reason- 
ing is supported by appeals to the Scrip- 
tures, to tradition and to other recognized 
sources of religious authority. The church 
having thus the diyine right to rule, it fol- 
lows that its head, the Pope, is the sover- 
eign of the world, and all civil governments 
must submit to his dictation. ¢ 

_Such, in substance, is the Roman Catho- 
lic, or theocratic doctrine of church and 
State, whose culmination and glorification — 
we behold in the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility, which fitly crowns the edifice of 
priestly pretension. True, in common 
practice, the church has often modified her 
demands. She has been compelled by the 


logic of necessity to recognize and treat os 


with ciyil yh Rashi as equals. In the © 
many eart 

olic Church has found herself, she 
has, from motives of self-preservation, 
held her extreme theories somewhat in 
abeyance, and accepted the situation. But 

the doctrine of papal supremacy was not 


hu? 
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ly dilemmas in which the Cath- 
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surrendered thereby. It was only sus-| glory of modern society, free schools, a free 


pended and kept in reserve to be again ad- 
vanced at a more fayorable opportunity. 
Thus the present Pope Leo XIII, in his en- 
cyclical of June 20, 1888, declares: ‘‘Al- 
though in the extraordinary condition of 
these times the church usually acquiesces 
in certain modern liberties, not because she 
prefers. them in themselves but because 
she judges it expedient to permit them, in 
better times she would use her own lib- 
erty.’’ We can readily imagine what this 
means—that if the Catholic hierarchy ever 
obtained control of our national life, they 
would in accordance with their well-known 
and freely-expressed principles put an end 
to free speech, a free press, free schools, a 
free church and a free government. Are 
we not warranted in believing this? Recent 
Popes haye denounced by name these es- 
sential institutions of our nation, calling 
them ‘“‘the hberty of perdition,’’ ‘impious, 
absurd and erroneous doctrines,’’ ‘‘detest- 
able sentiments pregnant with the most de- 
plorable evils, of all others most to be 
dreaded in a state.’’ 
XIII, in the encyclical already quoted 
from, emphatically condemns the supposed 
right of aman to choose his own religion 
and calls it ‘‘a degradation of liberty,’’ and 
Pope Pius 1X in his allocution to a consis- 
tory of cardinals, September, 1851, said: 
“We have taken this principle for basis, 
that the Catholic religion with all its rights 
ought to be exclusively dominant, in such 
sort that every other worship shall be ban- 
ished and interdicted.”’ 

It would be easy to heap up simular dec- 
larations of purpose from the minor clergy 
and Catholic press. Thus the eminent the- 
ologian, Dr. Brownson, in his Catholic 
Review affirmed that ‘Protestantism of 
every form has not and neyer can have any 
right where Catkolicity is triumphant.”’ 

lt is onlya few years since that Bishop 
Gilmour of Cleveland laid down in a pas- 
toral letter to his diocese the Catholic phil- 
osophy of government in the following 
words: ‘‘Nationalities must be made subor- 
dinate to religion. We must learn that we 
are Catholics first and citizens next.  Catho- | 
licism. teaches that God is above man, the 
church vs above the State.’”’ This is certainly 
explicit and emphatic enough. So Cardinal 
Newman in his famous controversy with | 
Mr. Gladstone, maintained that the British 
ministers should have gone to Rome to as- 
certain the civil duties of a British Catholic 
subject, and that ‘‘no pledge trom Catholics 
was of any value to which Rome was not a} 
party.’’ Apply this principle to our Amer- | 
ican political life, and it means simply this 
—that no Roman Catholic citizen can 
rightly take an oath of allegiance without 
the consent of Rome, or, in other words, | 
that Rome is a higher authority in Ameri- | 
can affairs than the republic itsel!. 


Some may imagine that this Theocratic | 


doctrine of church and State has had its 
day, and is not likely to reappear again as 
aforce in modern society. But our own 
generation has seen it developed to a spec- 
ulative extreme in the dogma of Papal in- 
fallibiiity, a dogma which the church did 
not dare to proclaim at the height of her 
power in paicval ages. In that extraor- 


dinary document, ‘The Evangelical and | 


Svllabus’” of the late Pius the Ninth, 


Indeed Pope.lso+e: 


| fingers 


nearly all the achievements which form the 


science, a free press, liberty of conscience 
and of religious worship, are indicted by 
name and condemned with the anathemas 
of the church, and mankind is enjoined un- 
der penalty of all the terrors and disabilities 
at the command of the Roman See to bend 
in penitence at the foot-stool of St. Peter. — 


ARE CATHOLICS PATRIOTIC? 


In all that has been said thus far in my 
discourse I have brought no charge against 
the loyalty of the Catholic element in our 
midst. [am simply showing that in its 
philosophy and principles, as they are laid 
down in its highest competent authorities, 
the church of Rome upholds the theoeratic 
doctrine of the supremacy of the church 
over the State. This doctrine, as I shall 
show in what is to follow, is diametrically 
opposed to the fundamental principles and 
working methods of the American Repub- 
lic. If logically carried out would lead to 
the overthrow of our present system of 
secular government and the loss of our 
iviLana_religious liberties. 

Is this then the conscious aim of the 
Roman Catholic portion of our population? 
Do they desire to destroy our American 
liberties? I cannot believe it. I believe to 
the contrary, that the vast majority of our 
Roman Catholic neighbors are good citi- 
zens, are loyal and patriotic Americans.~ 
Their conversation and daily walk prove 
this; their votes in general prove it; their 
conduct during the civil war amply proved 
it. Wemust remember that the logic of a 
tman’s speculative belief is one thing, but 
the logic of one’s daily duty, the dictates or 
good sense and justice, of humanity and 
honor are another thing, and are more im- 
perative than all the Vatican decrees, or 


priestly fulminations on record. Says my 
triend Edwin D. Mead, with whose 
splendid defense of our American 


public schools at the Nashville school 


convention the country is still ring- 
ing: “If all the men who hold the 
Calvinistic creed — total depravity, 


predestination, and the eternal damnation 
of the majority—which are the nominal 
and standard doctrines of half the churches 
belonging to the evangelical alliance— 
should begin to live out their proposed be- 
liefs with inexorable logic, this country 
would soon be a worse place to liye in than 
itis ever likely to become as the result of 
the Roman Catholic doctrine about Church 
and State. But, as a matter of fact, almost 
no Calvinist does or did hold those doc- 
trines in their naked and logical severity.” 
So itis with our Catholic elements. ‘Let 
America,’’ he tells us, ‘‘once really be in 
any danger from any Catholic power, and 
every healthy Catholic among us would 
rush to the recruiting oflice, snapping his 
at every papal benediction and: 
every papal anathema that could be read 
tohim. Lhe Catholic to-day has a great 
respect for the Pope in his place, butit 
from now on he ventures to meddle un- 
pleasantly with politics, he will be told very 
sharply, as Ireland only recently told him, 
to attend to his own proper offices.” A 
bigoted Protestant minister in Boston re- 
cently atlirmed that if a Catholic priest had 
suddenly appeared in the way bef 
eral Sheridan as he rode to redeer 
at Winchester, and waving a: 


basis of 


fra 


ordered him to turn back, General Sheri- 
dan, as a loyal Catholic, would have been 
- compelled to obey. But I will tell you 
what Sheridan would haye done—he would 
have indignantly consigned that priest 
to a certain hot place they both be- 
lieved in, and had he persisted 
would have ridden over him, as in patriotic 
ardor he rushed on to answer his country’s 
call and lead her battalions to victory! Af- 
terwards he might have fonnd time and 
felt constrained to confess his sin and do 
penance for it. 

With the views of Mr. Mead I am heart- 
ily atone. Despite what Protestant zeal- 
ots may say, the American Catholic isa 
loyal and patriotic citizen. 

or do | think it probable that in a think- 
ing age and a free land like ours, the Ro- 


man Catholic theory of government will 
ever again become the basis for a new so- 
ciety. Intelligent and liberty-loving Amer- 
ica is not likely to adopt the political sys- 
tem which monarch and priest-ridden Eu- 
rope is so universally rejecting. 

But, though it have little creative power 
left, this renaissance of the theocracy 
among us may still exert a yery disturbing 
intluence on the life of our young nation, 
as its expiring throes are doing in the old 
worid to-day. 

All Europe—Germany, Ireland, France, 
Spain, Ties Belgium—is to-day the scene 
of internal conflicts whose principal cause 
is the death-strugglé of the clergy against 
the eden thought, free science, secular 
education and democratic spirit—in short, 
the higher civilization of our age. So itis, 
and will continue to be, in this country, in 
ron to the amount of power wielded 

y the Catholic clergy and the intiuence of 
Rome upon their councils. Left to them- 
selves, the Catholic population and minor 
clergy are patriotic and peaceful. 

It would be possible to quote many noble 
declarations of love of country and the 
American States, from their writings. 
They have, for the most part, too recently 
escaped from the domination of poverty 
and tyranny in foreign lands not to be} 
grateful to a republic which receives them 
so hospitably and grants them such large 
liberty and opportunity. Their priesthood 
has an additional reason for appreciating 
this country since the very freedom of 
worship and church establishment which 
they deny to non-Catholics abroad, where- 
ever they have the power, they find to be 
in the United States most conducive to their 
own ecclesiastical growth. Now it is char- 
acteristic of the Roman clergy always to| 
avail tnemselyes of their immediate op- 
portunity, no matter how it may contra- | 
dict the logic of their principles. Thus | 
Louis Vienlliot, editor of the Catholic jour- | 


nal L’ Univers and leader of the Ultra- 
montane party in the French parliament, 
on being reproached for inconsistency, 
coolly replied to the radical majority: 
“When we werein power we denied you) 
free speech and action on the basis of our | 
principles. But now that you are in power 
we demand this freedom from you on the| 
your principies.”’ So long there- | 
fore as our political institutions fayor the | 
Catholic church, as they do at present, its) 
clergy will uphold them. But whenever | 
and wherever they are opposed to its inter- 
temporal or spiritual, the church will 
. ‘ 


i, 
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denounce and oppose them. The Catholic 
World (September, 1871) says of the Ameri- 
can Government, if interpreted by the sec- 
ular or non-Catholic principle: ‘‘We do 
not accept or hold it to be any government 
at ail, orcapable of performing any of the 
proper functions of government. If the 
American Government is to be sustained 
and preserved at allit must be by the re- 
jection of the principle of the Reformation 
tin the acceptance of the Catholic princi- 
ples.’’ 

We have just learned from high Catholic 
authorities what this latter principle is, 
and can appreciate what it portends for our 
country, when the same review (July, 1870) 
declares :-‘‘The Roman Catholic is to wield 
his vote for the purpose of securing Catho- 
lic ascendancy in this country.”’ 

Are we not justified in atlirming, there- 
fore, that so long as such views of religion 
and politics are maintained by the Catholic 
Church, so Jong as this church swears aile- 
giance and yields supreme obedience to a 
foreign potentate, holding its immense prop- 
erty and revenues subject to his orders, so 
long as ultra-niontane and Jesuit influences 
suppress the liberal, progressive and Amer- 
ican elements among her clergy, the theo- 
cratic principle is capable of exercising a 
vast disturbing influence in American poli- 
tics and American social life. 

The Catholic population is indeed loyal 
and patriOtic, but itis also impulsive, sim- 
ple-minded and devout, and easily massed 
and led by astute ecclesiastics and unscrupu- 
lous politicians. Let us not be deceived. 
Great struggles are before us in American 

olitical life. I believe that in all supreme 
issues the Catholic laity will decide accord- 


ing to reason and humanity and 
country,  waless they are warped 
and tampered with in early youth. 


But it behooves us to be vigilant; uphold- 
ing ever the true principles of the American 
State against the assaults of all enemies, 
foreign or domestic, 

A UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

I pass now to consider briefiy a second 
legal relation which may exist between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical powers, namely, 
a unionof Church and State under one 
head. This was, with modification, the old 
Puritan system of New England, and was 
also dominantin Virginia and other States. 
Prior to 1833 Massachusetts made every 
citizen taxable for the support of the Pro- 
testant church establishment, whether he 
believed init or not. But everywhere now 
in this country the State has separated it- 
self from the Church, that each might 
secure the highest perfection for itself, The 
most perfect example now existing of this 
system we find in Russia where the Empe- 
roris alsothe spiritual head of the Greek 
Church. In a modified form this theory 
underlies the established or State Church 
of England, and in astill more modified 
form, the Privileged Evangelical Church of 
Germany, whose head, the Emperor, gov- 
erns through a council or synod whose 
members he himself appoints. I cannot 
dwell on this system at present; nor is it 
necessary,for it is already on the wane, and 
may beconsidered as only an intermediate 
step between the theocracy of Rome and 
that entire separation of the Church from 
the State which is the characteristic doc- 
trine of our American republic. 


‘THE AMERICAN THEORY. 


Let us examine the American theory 
more closely. The State may I define as 
social man organized for the purpose of civil 

government, The Church is social man 
organized for worship and religious nur- 
ture. Thus, in theory, each of the great 
- agencies has its own peculiar functions and 
is assigned a distinct sphere for their exer- 
cise. Eachis to respect the other’s right 
and not to interfere with the other’s opera- 


tions. This is the theoretical, the 
ideal conception of the __rela- 
tions between Church and _ Siate, 


and this is generally conceded to be the 
- American doctrine on this subject. 

But thisis avery partial view of their mut- 
ual relations and by no means the one which 
actually obtains in American society. 
There cannot be any such entire separation 

and yet co-existence of these two powers. 
In their practical working Church and 
_ State constantly interfere with each other, 
and it is often very difficult to say what is 
the sphere of each. For example, the 
Church represents the spiritualinterest, but 
she has temporal possessions which bring 
her within the laws and ordinances of the 
_ State. To be sure, the Church strenuously 
_ denies that the State has any right to in- 
_ terfere with her property arrangements, 
no matter how they affect the welfare of 
the community. This is what the Roman 
Catholic Church says to-day to the Ameri- 
can State, as she heaps up millions on 
7 millions of property, usually exempt from 
_ taxation, held absolutely by one person, 
_ the , Bishop, and by him only as the repre- 
sentative of a foreign ruler; thus forming a 
continuous and dangerous monopoly in 
our midst. The American State may 
_ sooner or later have to interfere to regulate 
“a this great and growing evil, as the govern- 
- ments of Europe have had to regulate it, 
n _ but the moment she attempts to do so the 
ery of the church will be ‘hands off; you 
are transcending your sphere.’’ The ques- 
_ tion then arises, who is to determine what 
_ is the respectiye sphere of the church and 
the State? ‘The church,’’ answer our 
Catholicfriends. But then, on this sup- 
position the church might accomplish any 
_ end, no matter how worldly or injurious to 
ny the community, by simply declaring it to 
be a spiritual necessity, and the State would 
be compelled to submit. Thus’ the Second 
National Council of the.Roman Catholic 
Church at Baltimore, in 1866, declared that 
m prescribing anything contrary to the 
divine law’ (1. e. as interpreted by the 
Hierarchy) ‘‘the civil power transcends its 
authority, and has no claim on the obedience 
of the citizen.” Now our American prin- 


mtrary, and tells us that the church must 
not only be separated from the State, but 
also in all temporal concerns must be 
subordinated to it. 
_ Based upon the idea of the sovereign 
wer of the people. the State, 
' the expression of that sovereignty, 
the highest competent authority 
in American life. t follows, then, 
_ that the State cannot allow another power 
a ong side of it vested with superior or even 
equa i 


ity. The State is the supreme 
the land, and whatever disobeys 
and so opposes the public interest 


“ 


iple of self government teaches us to the | 


and will, must give way. To be sure, the 
State allows its citizens alarge measure of 
individual liberty. It grants certain defi- — 
nite privileges to the family, and to other 
associations of men, for specific purposes ;. * 
but only so far as these do not oppose the 
public will and welfare. So the Church 
also enjoys a certain independence in ad- 
ministering her temporal affairs, but when- 
ever she oversteps the limits of her freedom 
and acts against the general good, or does. 
anything to abridge the civil rights of the 
members of her own communion, then the 
State has a right to interfere and make her 
superior authority felt. On the other 
hand, in the sphere of purely speculative 
and spiritual interests, the Church is sover- 
eign and absolutely free. Here the State 
confesses its limitations and leaves the spir- 
itual prerogatives of the Church unchal- 
langed and unquestioned. 

This, then is the true American doctrine 
—in spiritual concerns the absolute indeoen- 
dence of the Church, in temporal affairs the 
subordination of the Church to the State. 


NoT ‘‘THE CHURCH,’’ BUT CHURCHES. 


Another leading and characteristic feat- 
ure of the American system remains to be 
spoken of. Our American State does not 
know the church, or a church eyen, but only 
churches. In most European countries, _ 
side by side with the government, there is - 
usually an established church, whose insti- 
tutions are closely interwoven with the 
thought and life ofthe people. This being 
the case, the government cannot but recog- 
nize her claims, and make the best possible 
terms with her. But in these United 
States it is far different. We have no one 
established church, but only a multitude of 
scattered sects of greater or less pretension. 
The Roman Church is oul a. rival sect. 
among the rest. These churches hold 
widely divergent views; each thinks itself 
right and the others wrong; each claims to 
be tHE church. No one among them is 
sufficiently powerful to overshadow the 
others. Asa matter of simple justice and 
necessity, therefore, the American State 
must recognize no one church, but only 
churches. Presbyterian and Unitarian, 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Christian, 
the Mormon in Utah or Buddhistin San 
Francisco, all are recognized alike, and _re- 
ceive the same impartial treatment. The 
State does not investigate, it does not de- 
cide on all these conflicting claims to divine 
truth and right, it does not discriminate 
for or against any of them. It does not 
even know them in their religious char- 
acter, but only in their private 
and corporate capacity. Their spiritual — 
or traditional origin it has nothing to 
do with. It deals with them just as it — 
would deal with a college, a benevolent so- — 
ciety, a railroad corporation or a bank. 
They exist under its laws, receive its pro- 
tection and are subject to its conditions. 
With their internal administration th 
State will have nothing todo. It perm 
them to make such regulations for thei 
own government as they please, be 
Papal or Episcopal or Congregatio: 
form. Concerning this, it doe 
it only demands, first, that th 


a 
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rights of the citizen; and, third, that the 
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_ welfare. 

But, until they do thus conflict with her 
laws, the State leaves them in peace to work 
out their own salvation. Says Rey. T. B. 
Forbush, in his admirable discussion of 
this subject: ‘In the eye of the State, the 
churches are organizations for specific ends. 
Their statutes or charter defines those 
ends. Beyond dealing justly with them 
and insisting that they shall deal justly 
with one another, she has no obligation and 
should assume none.’ 

Such is the general understanding in 
American society concerning the relation 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
power. Under thissystem we have enjoyed 
a degree of political and religious liberty 
such as no other country on earth can boast, 
and which has made us, in large degree, 
the prosperous and powerful nation that 
we are. Under it, religion itself has 
increased, both in the purity of its cun- 
tents and the scope of its influence. 
is more vital religion in America to-day 
than in any other country under the sun; 
and this is chiefly owing to the benign in- 
fluence of that secular state, which it is the 
fashion among a certain kind of believers 
to denounce as ‘‘godless’’ and profane. 

The enlightened faith and political sagac- 
ity of the fathers of the republic, and our 
fortunate exemption from the traditions 
and thraldoms of the past, which still re- 
tard our Old World neighbors, haye made 
possible this improyed relation between 
church and State on American soil. To 
maintain this system, and hand it down 
unimpaired to posterity, should be our 
chief concern as citizens and as Christians. 


THE SECULARIZATION OF THE STATE. 


Now there still exist among us certain 
antiquated laws and customs which di- 
rectly conflict with the American idea of 
secular government, relics of the former 
union of church and State in America, 
These laws antagonize the fundamental 

rinciples and are harmful to the higher 
interests of our national life. We should 
seek to free ourselves trom them as soon as 
possible, that our practices may more 
closely conform to our doctrines, and no 
opportunity for cavil be given the oppon- 
ents of our system of government. I take 
_ it there is a general desire among us to do 
this. The only opposition to it comes 
from twosources; first from the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, whose theories and 
aims haye just been considered, and _sec- 
ondly from their coadjutors—those mis- 
- guided Protestants who insist that the 
re State shallinits organic law and general 

Jegislation recognize their particular beliefs 
and doctrines. , 
Itis a strange and saddening spectacle to 
ehold free and Protestant believers, who 
e the religious rights they have mainly 
the American principle ‘‘a free church in 
State,’’ antagonizing and endanger- 
at idea by their mistaken zeal for the 

dchurchly interest. Such are 
demand that the State should 
t and purely sec- 
nize and 


% 
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To all such objectors the all sufficient an- 
swer is that this is a purely secular goyern- 
ment and has nothing to say about Chris- — 
tianity or religion, or what does ordoes not 
constitute these. ‘The people of the ~ 
‘United States’? adopted and are ruled by a — 
constitution which deals only with tem- 
poral concerns. It pretends to no divine 
right, except so far as ‘the voice of the 
; people is the voice of God.’’ ‘‘The consent 
| of the yoverned”’ is the source of its author- 
ity. This country has never even professed 
to be a Christian nation as Father Gleason, 
supposes. The spirit of the Ohristian re- 
ligion, and Jewish and Christian traditions 
watery its national councils and decrees, 
ut it has carefully abstained from any of- — 
ficial utterance on this point. It has no re-— 
ligious tests for office. An Atheist is just 
| as eligible as the devoutest Catholic. 

Christianity is the prevailing sentiment, 
but it is not, as some unwisely aflirm, ‘‘a 
part of the common law” of this country. 

t would be easy to cite the utterances of 
statesmen and jurists like Wharton, Cooley, 
Story, Sedgewick and others, to prove this. 
The fathers of the republic were for the — 
most part not what is technically known as 
Christians, particularly not Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin and Thomas Paine. 
They were not atheists; they were howeyer ~ 
deeply religious men: yet they deliberately 


drew up a _ constitution which by 
design excludes all _ religious ends 
and ideas. In 1796, soon after the 


constitution had been adopted, Washing- 
ton and his cabinet negotiated, and the ~ 
| senate approved, a treaty with the Sultan 
of Tripoli which begins with the aftirma-— 
tion: ‘‘The government of the United States 
is in no sense founded on the Christian 


religion.”’ 
This was not intended to disparage 
Christianity. It did not prove that the 


nation was Godless. It simply affirmed 
the truth, that this is a secular government 
and does not meddle with the religious be- 
hefs of its citizens, be they Atheists, Budd-— 
hists, Jews or Christians. 5 one 

The fathers wrought wisely. Be it ours er f 
to uphold and complete their work. For © 
every consideration of political wisdom, ph 
|every teaching of experience assures us 
that a secularized State is the only form of 
civil polity adapted to the welfare of our 
complex nationality. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT, 


Much to be deplored, therefore is the at- 
tempt now being made to introduce the — 
name of God, if not a formal recognition of 
Christianity, into our national and state 
constitutions. You are aware that there 
exists an association of more orless prom- __ 
inent citizens for this yery purpose, Only — 
recently their accredited agent was ona 
tour of visitation among the various co: 
stitutional conventions in the States newly 
created in the Northwest, urging the law 
makers to insert into the instruments they _ 
were framing some such proviso as the © 
following: Ae ae 

“Acknowledging Almighty God a; 


is ‘ ; hbo 


Se 


source of all authority and power in civil 
government, the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
ruler among nations, and his revealed will 
as of supreme authority, in order to con- 
stitute a Christian government—”’ and then 
follow the more strictly civil pxovisions of 
the document. I donot hear that he has 
met with any particular success in his mis- 
sion. The movement for incorporating 
this amendment into our national constitu- 
tion has equally failed thus far, and it 
ought to fail. For surely the addition of 
these pious phrases would not make our 
nation more Christian, if public and private 
sentiment be not in accordance with them 
The Southern Confederacy placed a similar 
clause into their articles of federation; but, 
while their republic was based on human 
slavery, what wasit but a solemn mock- 
ery? The true way for this people to show 
its Christianity is not to write its dogmas 
in their constitution, but to exhibit its vir- 
tuesin their public and private conduct. 
Remember, too, that such an acknowledg- 
ment of God and Christ and Bible would 
amount to nothing—would be a mere dead 
letter—unless made vital by a definition of 
what is meant by theseterms. That would 
necessarily be the next step. There is not 
a statement, a sentence, a word in our con- 
stitution that isnot subject to interpreta- 
tion and made an authority in our civiland 
political life. But the moment you thus 
dejine the new amendment, you recognize 
some explicit form of religion in the United 
States, and commit a great injustice upon 
your fellow citizens who.do not share that 
form of belief. For who is to decide 
what is the correct interpretation? 
The majority of course. Now this major- 
ity is to-day an orthodox Protestant one, 
and will be for along time to come. But 
to give such a definition of the amendment 
would be to violate the consciences of the 


Catholic, the Jew, the Unitarian and a vast | 


number of religious liberals and _ free- 
thinkers. They would not be slow to re- 


sist such an inyasion of their personal 


rights, and thus this seemingly harmless | 


Christian amendment has in it the seeds of 
social strife, religious war, and a possible 
disruption of the republic. What blind- 
ness, what madness then possesses the 
Protestant advocates of such an amend- 
ment! Honest they no 
grievously unwise. 


two-thirds majority, and receive a three- 
fourths yote in three-fourths of all the 
States, as is required—a contingency not 
likely to occur in the present temper of the 
American people—it would prove the most 
dangerous weapon against the Protestant 
religion that could be put into the hands of 
its opponents. The only practical benefits 
would accrue to the Roman Catholic 
Church, as the strongest ecclesiastical body. 
That church would not fail to make appli- 
cation of it which would cause these ovei- 
zealous Protestants to look with affright 
at the consequences of their action. 


THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS, 


Another demand put forth by the Prot- | 


estant opponents of the American doctrine 
of State and Church is for the retention of 
the Bible and public worship in the public 
schools, I need not dwell at any length 
on this special topic. Everything that could 


doubt are, but} 
If the proposed amend- | 
ment should pass Congress by the requisite | 


765 , 


be said pro and contra upon it has been ut- 


tered over and over again, If, however, 
my premises are right, 1t follows as a mat- 
ter of course that the Bible as a religious 
book is out of place in a civil institution 
like the public school. A sufficient reason 
forits exclusion is to be found in the fact 
that the public reading of the Bible isa 
liturgical act, as much so in the public 
schools as in the public services of religion; 
it is read because, as the apostle says, it is 
‘‘eiven by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” 

Now we have noright to introduce relig- 
ious acts into a secular and State institu 
tion supported by a tax levied indiscrimi- 
nately on all. It is against both our na- 
tional and most of our State constitutions 
to do this. In repeatmmg prayers, singing 


hymns and _ reading the Bible in 
the public schools, and —_espe- 
cially the Protestant version of the 


Bible, you are encouraging the Roman 
Catholic demand for a division of the public 
school funds and justifying parochial and 

rivate schools for the education of youth. 

oth justice and policy therefore should 
lead to the withdrawal of the Bible from the 
public schoois. In Oakland I believe this 
has been done in every school, but in the 
country districts where Roman Catholics 
are fewer and the Protestant ministers 
more intluential, this violationof law and 
conscience 1s still permitted. In a com- 
munity like ours, in which thereis so much 
diversity of religious opinion, and in which 
ailare taxed indiscriminately for the sup- 
port of the common schools, the only sys- 
tem of public education possible, I shall 
hope toshow inmy next discourse, is a 
purely secular one, from which all religious 
acts are excluded. 


TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Another notable demand made by the 
upholders of the superior and divine right of 
the Church is for the continued exemption 
of all church property from taxation. This 
isnot only wrong to the other interests of 
the community which have to make up the 
deficiency, but also directly encourages both 
the sectarian rivalry and the luxury and os- 
tentation of the churches, which are such 
serious obstacles to the progress of a true 
Christianity. I havein my mind at this 
moment a splendid and luxurious Protest- 
ant templein one of our great cities, the 
property of a few rich men, which 
they use but a few hours each week, and 
from which poor people are practically ex-_ 
cluded. The rest of the time it is given 
over to silence and emptiness—handsome 
to look at, but otherwise as useless a piece 
of property as can be found in the whole 
city. Its cost was perhaps a third of a 
million of dollars, and if justly taxed, as it 
ought to be, it would place in the city 
treasury some five thousand dollars, or 
enough to furnish the suffering poor of that 
city with coal during the most severe winter — 
months. Now, why should these wealthy © 
gentlemen be exempt for their private 
luxury in worshipping God, when the poor 
mechanic or laborer who happen 
the roof over his head must cor 
promptly and pay his tax up 
larger because of this exempti 
property? In that very ci 


re. 


{to purchase quite a tract of land, | ‘‘equitably’’ means in this connection we 
uild a smal! church and parsonage upon it | may learn from the fact that in San Fran- — 
} dade secure its exemption from taxes. | cisco, where the church property is valued _ 
4 i few years later he sold his real estate at | at over $5,000,000, the assessment uponitis 
_ alarge advance and built a costly church | only $1,769,915. Pree | 
_ in another district with the proceeds. Is it CONCLUSION. - ai 
_ fightforthe State to encourage andbea| To the other demands made by an unwise 
___ partner in clerical real estate speculations? | Protestantism, I can only refer by name. — 
_ G©onsider, too, how rapidly church prop-| Such are the religious tests for holding — 
_ erty is increasing in this country. In New| office, and for jurors and witnesses, — 
- York State it amounted in 1875 to $117,597,- | still found in the statute books of some of — 
151, and has vastly increased since that| the sStates,or which discriminate for or 
time. In New York City the single cor-| against the church; the legal recognition of ui 
poration of Trinity Church owns twenty or | Sunday, not from motives of natural mor-_ 
thirty mullions worth of property. | ality and civil expediency, but because of its — 
According to the census of 1850,| supposed supernatural institution. We hav 
the amount of property that was held | listened during the two past weeksin Oa 
by the different religious denominations in | land to the representative of asociety who 


he the United States was $87,000,000. In 1860) object is to secure additional Sabbath legis- xm 
\ —only ten years after—it had doubled and | lation and the observance of Sunday asa — 
s was returned at $171,000,000. In1870it had| religious institution. But the American — 
; : eo doubled, amounting to $354,000,000. | State knows no such religious sanction for 
‘ I have not seen the figures for 1880, but if | the Sunday, and has no power to enforce it 
_ this rate of increase be kept up till the end | Its only purpose in framing Sunday laws is 

F - of the present century only, it would reach | to secure a regularly recurring day of rest, 
the enormous sum of $2,835,000,000. Will|and to protect those who religiously ob 

hy not our government soon have to take steps | serve the day from the annovance and di 
& to restrict and regulate this dangerous mo- | traction which might otherwise exist. Th 
__ nopoly? a monopoly more threatening to | secular view of Sabbath legislation in th 
our future peace as a nation than any other | country is the one expounded by ourcour 
fe. which afflicts us. Now the best restriction | and expressed in the statutes themselves. | 
g upon it is to equitably tax all church prop-} Ali these reforms will receive their right-_ 
erty, and in view of its enormous wealth | eous disposal when the mind and conscience 
the demand of the church for a continued | of the nation are fully controlled by the 
_ exemption seems singularly immodest. and | sentiment of the secularized State. The 
oa )) Menifair. The only. just way  is|changes must all be made gradually an 
for churches to bear their fair share of pub-| peacefully. Wehave no autocrat amon 
fic taxation. In the Roman Catholic par-|us. Public sentiment must first be e 
! ish church at Monterey i read a complaint, | cated to the proper degree, and then it 
__ affixed to the wall, that California was the | express itself at the polls, Education, re 
only State in the world that taxed its|son, justice, humanity, to these we a 
' churches. But I say—all honor to Califor- | peal, and we are confident that ours sha 
_ miafor pointing the other states the way | at last be the victory. ae 
___ they must inevitably follow, and all honor| The four pillars which uphold our Am 
+ again to the young Unitarian Society in|can Secular State are Free Speech, Fr 
Tacoma, which last month sent ina peti-| Schools, a Free Ballot and a Free Chure 
_ tion to the Constitutional Convention of | Maintain these in their integrity and w 
the new State of Washington, praying| need have no fear for the peace, securi 
that all churches be equitably taxed. What) and perpetuity of our National life. 


J 


The Roman Catholic Church 


AND 


a | The Public Schools. 


The following is the sermon preached rea a an formed part of the course of in- 
Sel ming, August 25th, 1889, in the | Struction. : 
oot 8 paces caine by Rev. C. W The war of the revolution changed all 
Firs y ‘“ “*| this. A: new nation, free from Ola World 
endte: 2 traditions and tyrannies was created on Am-= 
In last Sunday’s discourse I treated of | erican soil. A republican form of govern- 
the American as opposed to the Roman | ment was instituted and a secular constitu- _ 
_ Catholic doctrine of church and state. I/tion adopted. The union of church and 
sought to show that ours is a purely secu- | state, hitherto existing in a modified form, 
r form of government, and has nothing to |came to an end. Every door was opened 
o with specifically religious or church in- | wide, and we invited to our shores all na- 
rests, except so far as the latter involve| tions, races, tongues and religions. The 
roperty arrangements or are brought by | Roman Catholic, the Quaker, the Jew, the 
heir temporalities within the laws and or- | free thinker were all, under our broad char- 
dinances of the State. . | ter of freedom, accorded equal political, ed- 
_ This separation of state and church in| ucational and religious rights, and every 
America involves furthermore, as _ 1] measure of individual liberty compatible 
hope to show in this discourse, the separa- | with the existence and integrity of there- _ 
tion of the church and the public schools, | pnblic itself. The result has been a vastin- _ 
and that the latter should be made purely | flux of foreigners, whose social customs 
‘secular institutions. ‘ and religious opinions largely differ from — 4 
_ The system of free secular schools is a|those heretofore ascendant in American 
fundamental principle in our political life. | society. Sea Sf 
‘Itis not, however, the OO Ree This has rendered necessary a gradual 
ducation which formerly prevailed in this | modification of our educational system, an on; 
ountry, and is not yet understood and ac- | especiaily required a readjustment of the _ 
epted by our people as universally as it | relation ot our schools to religion. With — “- 
ght to be. A brief sketch of its history | that singular justice and tolerance which — 
vill therefore be in order. ‘ are so characteristic of Americans, these 
revious to the American revolution | changes have generally been made in deter- He 
urch and state were generally united in | ence to the conscientious scruples of these _ 
scountry. In Massachusetts every citizen | new elements in the body politic, and in ac- _ 
s taxable for the support of the Protes- | cordance with the spirit of republican in- oe 
+ Church establishment, whether he be- | stitutions. Religious exercises haye gradu- _ 
edin itor not. The public school was | ally been eliminated from the publieschools, 
nded, not by ‘tan infidel lecturess, Miss | and they have been placed on a sec nik 
‘anny Wright,,’ as Father Gleeson aflirms, | basis, The only oryposition to this has 
ut by by the Puritan Fathers soon after |come from unenlightened Protestants, oe 
their arrival on these shores. In 1642 they | especially from bigoted Protestant n 1is- 
passed their first enactment on this subject | ters, who do not realize that in a comn 
d took upon themselves the charge of | nity like ours, in which there is so 
1e education of the people. These | diversity of religious opinion, and in 
schools were supported by a general tax | all are taxed indiscriminately for th 
d were under the supervision of the | port of the public schools, the only 
rgy. As late as 1826 there was no such | of public education posritle ia 1 
own in Massachusetts as a school | ular one, from which all religious 
tee or board of education. The] excluded. Hence these misgui 
lent clergyman, whose salary was in|ants, with mistaken zeal for 1 
tat least, paid by the State, performed | still strive to retain religiou 
the duties now divided among directors, Bib 
lents and truant officers. Re-| 
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eugh of f 


mof random Bible verses is likely 
’ igiously influence the children in our 
_ schools, as because the Bible—‘‘the religion 
of Protestants’’ as we oiten hear it called— 
isa ‘‘flag,” and stands for the supremacy 
of Protestantism in the community. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ANTAGONISM. 


that organized revolt of the Roman Catho- 
lic element of our population against the 
: public schools, which began some terty 
years ago under the leadership of their 
clergy, and has continued to increase in ex- 
tent and intensity upto the present hour. 
Before this clerical interference, the Roman 
Catholic population among us giaui) 
availed ti emselyes of the Opportunites 
which our American public schools offered 
them for educating their children, and 
found but little fault with the existing 
methods of instruction. Catholic priests 
were on pleasant terms with the school 
authorities, and Catholics served as mem- 
bers of school boards and as teachers. 
About the year 1850, however, a marked 


change took place in their attitude, and the | 


Catholic priesthood, especially the superior 
 elergy, began a general and violent on- 
_ slaught on our American system of educa- 

tion, which has culminated in the establish- 

ment of the parochial school system and 
the withdrawal of a large number of 
Catholic youths from our State schools. 

It requires no great amount oi knowl- 
_ edge or insight to understand the true in- 
-_-wardness of this opposition of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood to our American 
system of popular education. Catholicism 


rv . 


_ in this country, says a recent writer, de- 
‘ty ee for its life or progress upon two con- 
ditions. First, a large and continuous im- 


portation of foreign born Catholics; sec- 
- ondly, home production by educating the 
children ot Catholics into the faith of their 


Such intolerance in some degree justifies | 


| the 


vere 
ae 
of Father McGlynn and his followers is not — iy 
the only instance of this growing restless-— ae 


ness. The overwhelming Protestant ma- 
jority in this country, the free atmosphere _ 
of republican institutions, the general diffu-- 
sion of knowledge and enlightened prin-— 
ciples by a free press, and by free schools, — 
encourage the sentiments of independent 
thought and individual liberty, which are 
so dangerous to Cathojic principles in — 
church and State. ee 


THEORETICAL DIFFERENCES, ; 


It is these temporal and ecclesiastical 
aims quite as much as any religious 
scruples which we must believe are the 
mouves that underlie this organized moye- 
ment against our public school system. [ 
do nut, however, deny that there existsa 
fundamental moral distinction between the — 
educational principles of Rome and those 
of the American state. Asthe Theocratic or 
Roman Catholic doctrine declares the a 
supremacy of the church to ‘the State,so 
church also. declares itself en- 
titied by, divine right to ‘supervise 
the schools of the land. The Papal en- 
cyclical and_ syllabus of Pope Pius 
IX expressly declares that the government 
of the public schools of a Christian State 
cannot belong and ought not to: belong to he 
the civil authority. This doctrine has been 
reaffirmed over and over again by the 
theologians and ecclesiastics of the Roman _ 
Church. ‘‘The State has no right to edu- 
cate,’’ says Bishop McQuade of Rochester, 
‘tand when the State undertakes the work | 
of education it is usurping the powers of 
the church.”’ ‘There is no State that has 
ever received the commission to educate 
says Rey. F. T. McCarthy, 8. J. of Boston, 
(December 22, 1887). ‘‘God never gayea 
commission to the State to educate. The 
function of the State we regard to protect 


parents. Take away either of these sources 

_ of supply and the church would die, for the 
; conversion of Protestants is not at alllarge, 
and does not begin to make up for the 
thousands who are annually lost to Rome 
or relapse into indifferentism. Now, itis a 
well known fact that the Catholic immigra- 
tion, on which the American Catholic 
- ehureh has heretofore chiefly depended, is 
falling behind the Protestant immigra- 

- tion, and will decrease still more with the 
attainment of local self government by the 
Trish people and the pacification of that un- 
happy land. At present more Protestants 
than Catholics emigrate to the United 
States, and with quite as large a progeny. 
The result is very threatening to the future 
of the Roman Catholic church in this 
-_ eountry. and explains the alarm felt by the 
~ Roman Catholic clergy at the prospective 
loss of their influence. Their’ only hope is 
- tosomass, concentrate and control their 
forces as to atone by a thorough organiza- 
_ tion of obedient and willing adherents for 
_ whatever numerical losses they may ex- 
perience. To do this, to retain their in- 
_tluence over the new generations of native 
Catholics, it is necessary that the edu- 
of Catholic youth be completely 
supervision, and control of their 
ical superiors. Already there are 
patience and rebellion 
yi the priesthood vp the 

Catholics. Th 

poten. rie sefiance 
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e republic 
e its The Ameri 
can doctrine is that thé State is a living 
organism, independent and complete in 
itself, with the same divine right as the 
church, and that its duty is to take all 
roper means to preserve and perpetuate — 
Heelt. _In the published writings i Bas ae 
Americans like Edward Everettand Horace 
Mann, as well as many more recent author- 
ities, this right and duty of the State to _ 
educate is elaborately and eloquently main- 
tained. The necessity of education to th 
maintenance of our free institutions must 
be apparent to all without further com- — 
ment. The argument for State instruction — 
is equally simple and conclusive. The 
children in a community are to beco 
voters, town, city and State magistrate 
jurymen, merchants, traders and mecha 
ics, charged with a large variet 
duties and responsibilities, 


ct 


policy and decide its destinies; they 
themselves become burdens or blessin 
the community. ‘I he State therefore 
an eye to its security must insist t: 


sa 


de |) es 
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embryo citizens shall enjoy the means of! 

is prelimi:-ary training and become fitted | 
for citizenship. The State as ‘‘a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for! 
the people” has a right to decide for itself. 
what are the indispensable elements of this | 
required education, and to organize, main- | 
tain and supervise the agencies for secur- 
ing it. The State cannot delegate this 
duty to any other agency especially not to} 
one, which, like the Roman Catholic 
church, is hostile to its political principles, | 
and claims an exclusive and even superior 
right to the State. In this country the 
yoice of the people has decided overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of free government schools 
supported by general taxation, and they 
are not only an organic part of our civil 
policy, but justly accounted one of the 
corner stones of American liberty and civyi- | 
lization. 

This system Rome denounces and de- 
clares that her own superior system must 
take its place. What is her system? Its 
fundamental principle is that the educa- 
tion of the child belongs to the parent, not 
the State, and that the parent mtst, under 
threats of the terrors and disabilities at 
the command of Rome place the inteliect- 
ual and spiritual training of his child in 
the hands of the clergy. This it justifies 
on the ground that religious and inteilect- 
ual training should be carried on together, 
in the same place and by thesame teachers, 
under the supervision of the priesthood. 

Thus the two ideas of education stand 
Sharply contrasted. The State maintains 
that it is of supreme interest to rear intelli 
gent and yirtuous citizens deyoted to its 
welfare, and therefore claims the right 
to educate and train these future citizens 
after what it deems the best and wisest 
methods, and cannot delegate this work to 
other and less trustworthy hands. The 
Church claims the right to educate children 
in iis interest, and says its right is para- 
mount, that the State must yield toit. It) 
holds with Bishop Gilmour that the child- | 
ren must learn that they are ‘Catholics | 
first, and citizens next,’’ and that the re- 
ligious dominates every other interest. The 
State concedes to the Church the right to 
educate religiously as it chooses, and does 
not attempt to interfere with this religious 
teaching. But this does not satisfy the 
Church, which demands not only the con- 
trol of religious but of al/ education. 

IT only voice the prevailing sentiment in 
American breasts when I aftirm that the 
American State will never grant this de- 
mand tothe Roman Catholic or any other | 
ehurch, but will guard the secular free | 
school as the apple of its eye, as a funda- | 
mental condition of its own safety and per- | 
petuity. ; 


CATHOLIC DENUNCIATION OF THE PUBLIC) 

SCHOOLS. 

There is no desire, however, on the part of 

the State to abridge the educational and pa- ) 

rental rights of our Catholic fellow citizens. | 

li the latter believe the salvation of their | 
children imperilled by their attendance on 
the public and secular schools of the land, 

_ they hayean undoubted right to establish 
and send their little ones to private and 
parochial schools which shall educate in 
their sense. Much as this step is to be re- 
gretted by all lovers of truth and sincere 


/ such a grossand miserable delusion could 


| ment, yet they fill us with disgust and sor- 
|row rather than wrath, for we know right 
| well the clerical animus which gives birth 


patfiots, it is not to be gainsaid. 
haye no right, legal or moral, 


that the State officially recognize ne sup- : 
port such private and denominational 


schools. And furthermore, they are not 
justified by any code of ethics, religious or 
secular, in traducing and yilifying our 


American system .of education because it is 
not to their taste or refuses to become sub- 
servient to their purposes. The intemper- 
ate utterances of the Catholic clergy and 
presg in regard to our publie schools are 
entirely indefensible, are indecent and mis- 
leading. Thus Archbishop Hughes of New 
York, one of the most eminent prelates of 
that church, declared in a public lecture: 
“The public school isa disgrace to the ciy- 
ilization of the nineteenth century. I hope 
to see the day when New York will look 
back upon it with shame and horror that 


ever have been suifered to take possession 
of the public mind.” “The alarming in- 
crease of crime, the burglars, the robbers, 
the incendiaries, the murderous assassins, 
garroters and rioters who infest our streets 
and alleys, rendering property and person 
alike insecure, and threatening to deluge 
our streets with blood, and convert our 
boasted civilization into the most fearful 


) anarchy, are but the matured graduates of 


the public schools, the representatives of 
its morality, the finished specimens of its 
powers.’’ In _a_ similar strain 
bishop Segbers of Oregon, in a lecture 
on the “Secular School System,’’ denounces 
it a grossly and monstrously immoral, 


|} a blot, a blemish, a disgrace to the country 


a living scandal and an approbrium whi 
covers its promoters with shame and in- 
famy,’’ and the Oregon Chureh Council of 
1881 enjoins all parents to preserve their 
little ones from the ‘‘poisoned atmosphere 
of these Godless institutions.’ 1] am glad 
to observe that our East Oakland father is 
less yituperative in his published utterances. 
Yet even hecalls the present system of 
education in this country “a mighty, mon- 
stfous, insatiable Moloch, to which, the 
spiritual existence of millions of our little 
ones is being constantly sacrificed.’’ 

Such violent and spiteful attacks are not 
only unjust and unwarranted in them- 
selves, but arean affront to American insti- 
tutions. They move us to righteous resent 


to them. It is only another display of the 
old time hostility of a hierarchial church to 
the secular state, of the theocracy of Rome 
to the inher of free thought, eas 
science and the growing enlightenment | 
our time. Lastly we know, teo, that thes 
utterances do not represent the prevailin 
sentiment of the Catholiclaity, who are in 
general disposed to be just and ul to-- 
ward our public schools. If allowed to 
choose for themselves they would continue 
tosend their children to them rather to 
inferior and costly parochial ols. This 
isnot only a matter of common 0 
tion with us but is further 1 ed to by 
the fact that after all the agi 

tained by the priesthood f 

century past, and the thre 
sion so freely direeted agi 
parents, barely one-third 
youth of this country a! 


a 


“church schools to-day. It isthe very oppo- 
- sition of the Catholic laity which embitters 
vand angers the clergy and leads to these 
' savage and intolerant attacks upon the 
_ public school system by ecclesiastical hot- 
_ spurs. Such attacks may fire the hearts of 
_ the more ignorant and prejudiced of the 
_ followers of Rome in this country; 
but they would fail to convince or move 
the more intelligent and loyal Catholics 
among us, were they not accompanied by 
arguments and pleas which are specious 
and fallacious enough when you come to 
examine them more closely, but which 
have an air of plausibility for those who do 
not think deeper or are blinded by secta- 
rian feeling. 


FATHER GLEESON’S ARGUMENTS EXAMINED. 
These arguments are well summed up by 


his recent sermon at the dedication of St- 
Mary’s College in this city, and I will close 
this discourse by considering them in turn, 
leaving itto my final sermon, next Sun- 
day, to treat more in detail some of the 
illustrations and proofs by which he sought 
to establish his positions. 

Said Father Gleeson: ‘‘In fine, then, we 


Catholics call for a reformation of the pub- | 


lic school system of education, because it is 

dangerous to the well-being of the com- 

munity, because it is the parent of infidel- 

ity, an abridgement of our constitutional 

lah and destructive of parental author- 
¥. 

Let us consider these four points, and 
first the charge that the public school is 
{moraily) dangerous to the well-being of 
the community. This objection Father 

~ Gleeson further elucidates as follows: 
“*There are two contradictory opinions en, 
tertained by the people of this country on 
this subject of education. 
eates and insists on the exclusion of all 
ethical principles from the schoolroom, 


while the other equally strongly calls for | 
So says | 


and demands their introduction.” 
Father Gleeson, but I do not hesitate to 
pronounce his statement that any educators 
or school authorities among us ‘advocate 
and insist on the exclusion of ali ethical 
principles from the schoolroom’’ as utterly 
unfounded. I ask him to produce a single 


reputable witness from among the friends | 


of the public school to — sustain 
iim in it. All educators, of what-| 
ever shade of opinion, among” us 


*“advocate and insist’? that ethical princi- 
ples are and should be an important part of 
public school education. 
Similarly mistaken and mischievous is 
the arraignment which Father Gleeson in 
this sermon and in more recent communi- 
_ eations to the newspapers makes against 

the actual moral influences of the Ameri- 
ean public schools. He cites (see letter to 
the evening Enquirer August 21st) certain 
statistics proving the alarming increase of 
erime in Massachusetts between the years 
4850-1884, and attributes this to the public 
- schools! But how is it that while the pub- 
_ lic schools have existed in Massachusetts 
7 over since 1642, there should have been so 

little crime, comparatively speaking, until 
r 1850 was reached, when it began to 
rate at such afrightful rate? I[ will 
Gleeson, what a moment’s re- 
id have suggested to him—it 


The one adyo-| 


Aros 


was precisely from the year 1850 on that 
the immigration of foreigners, and espe- 
cially of Irish Roman Catholics, reached its 
highest in Massachusetts, and, as observa- 
tion and statistics abundantly prove, itis 
from this class of citizens that our alms 
houses and reformatories and jails have 
been principally recruited. Nor does it 
help his ‘“‘argument’’ any to call them 
“native born’’ criminals, for we know that 
this term includes the first generation of 
children of immigrants, which contains a 
large proportion of the worst specimens of 
juvenile Jepravity and mature villainy to 
be found in the country. I can attord to 
make, and Father Gleeson to take this 
statement with equanimity, for I am the 
child of German, and he, if I mistake not, 
of Irish immigrants. Orifhe is not even 


f A ri birth, what s i ¥ sh 
Rey. Father Gleeson at the conclusion of | pie nenican Pith, Whey bee 


to lecture Americans on their civic duties 
and elucidate to them the political princi- 
ples of their republic. But so far as the re- 
sponsibility for public crime is concerned, I 


| will cite the confession made by the Catho- 


lic Church council of Baltimore in 1866: ‘‘It 


|is a melancholy fact and avery humiliating 


avowal for us to make that a very large 
proportion of the idle and yicious youth of 
our principal cities are the children of Cath- 
olic parents,’’ and then 1t goes on to adyise 
the establishment of protectorates and re- 
formatories. , 


MORAL TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Recurring now to the subject of moral 


teaching in the public schools, let me refer 


to arecent symposium on this question in 
the columns of our Unitarian organ, the 
Christian Register, in which a number of the 
most eminent educators and divines, Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant, wete repre- 


sented. With the exception of the Catho- 
lic writers there was a general 
consensus of opinion that ethical 
principles both could be taught 


and art taught in the public schools. The 
discussion was ably summed up by that 
learned scholar and warm friend of the 
common school system, William T. Harris, 
L.L. D., whom President Harrison has, 
with such special fitness, appointed the 
Commissioner of Education in the United 
States. Mr. Harris has paid especial atten- 
tion to this branch of edtcation, and I com- 


| mend his writings to Father Gleeson and 


allinquiring citizens. Dr. Harris calls at- 
tention to the great difference that exists 
between instruction in the theory of morals 
and an inculcation of moral habits. Strictly 
speaking, the study of moral philosophy is 
not amoral but an intellectual discipline. 
One may know the theory of morality, but 
he is not moral unless he practices moral 
habits. Therefore, while the theory of 
morals is an important aid, it is not moral- 
ity itself. Morality is behavior, and this 
behavior the public school may and does 
teach. As unprejudiced observers will ad- 
mit, itis an admirable agency in bere 
the actual growth of a spirit of justige an 
kindliness, of good habits and gentle man- 
ners in the community. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS, 

But our Catholic friend is unwilling to 
admit this, and declares that even if true it 
is insutticient. He identifies morality with 
religion—that is, of course, with dogma. 


- 
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‘Father Gleeson denies that ethics can be 
taught without teaching religious dogmas, 
and holds that religious must therefore be 
combined with secular instruction in the 
training of youth. That this is not done 
in our public schools forms his second in- 
dictment against them, as promoters of in- 
fidelity. Now as a Christian and a clergy- 
man I am entirely agreed with Father Glee- 
son on the importance of a moral and re- 
ligious training for American youths, and 
that ‘‘enlightenment is not of itself suft- 
cient to secure permanency in a nation.” 
But I desire to make two distinctions, 
which he does not seem to value at their 
true worth: First, that whiie religion is the 
ultimate ground of morality, and man’s 
ideas of the first principle or God deter- 
mine all his ideas of the origin and destiny 
of things, which in turn determine ultim- 
ately his conduct of hite—nevertheless, re- 
ligion is not morality. ‘Religion,’ as Dr. 


Harris well says, ‘‘involves acts of devotion | 


and sacrifice of a ceremonial character. 
Morality involves behavior towards others 
and towards ourselves, and a ceremonial 
entirely different from that of religion, 
namely, the conventional ceremonial which 
we call the code of politeness or manners. 
The whole of this behavior can be taught 
and is taught best without bringing it into 
the same place and time with religious in- 
struction.’’ p 

For, secondly, the appropriate place and 
atmosphere for imparting religious instruc- 
tion is not the schoolroom, which.concerns 
itself chiefly with secular knowledge and 
man’s finite and temporal interests, but the 
family and the church. Religious nurture | 
is best imparted in the atmosphere of a 
Godly home, a pious mother’s prayers and | 
instructions, and through the services and 
sacraments of the church. If more specific 
religious instruction is desired, it can be 
gained through institutions like the Sun- | 
day schoo!. I know Father Gleeson has a 
very poor opinion of the Sunday school. 
He regards it, he says, as ‘“‘little better 
than asham,a delusion and a trickery.” 
It is certainly far from being pertect, but it 
is a mighty adjunct in imparting a knowl- 
edge of religious principles and history .to 
the masses of the people, and many Catho- | 
lic children throughout tite country, whom | 
their own church has not yet been able to 
provide for, have obtained from it almost 
all their religious training. Perhaps. how- 
ever, that is why Father Gleeson does not | 
like it. ‘ ’ | 

For the reasons given the public Seger 
should not undertake to do the work of | 
specifically religious education which the’! 
family, the church and other agencies are | 
much better able to impart. It should re- | 
strict itself to instruction in the current in- | 
tellectual view of the word and_ such} 
ethical training 2s will teach the children 
+o be humane, courteous and just to one 


another, and to comprehend clearly the, 


rights and duties of citizenship. 


I shall en-| 


deayor to show in a subsequent discourse | 
that the public school reasonably fulfills | 


these requirements. If, as Father Gleeson 
complains, there is so much _ irreligion, 

ractical atheism in the land it is evidently 
Fensako the church is not as efficient as it 
ought to be, because it inculeates dogma 
rather than natural 


iety, and the sacra- dra 
ments rather than the practice of right- using the new sewer; he may 
eousness. It is the squalid, intemperate, | resident property owner and 1 


mas - ‘a 
disordered, unbelieving home, and not the 
tidy, peaceful, well disciplmed public 
school that is the nursery of vice and 
crime, The church, relieved of the labor 
of imparting secular knowledge like read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, can and ought 
to deyote all its energies towards reforming - 
these homes, reclaiming the outcast, con- 
verting the unbelieyer and admumistering 
its consolation to the unhappy. : 

These considerations, and others like 
ther, ought, I think, to convinee every un- 
prejudiced mind of the need and worth of 
the free public school system in America. 
Surely ina community as diyerse in re- 
ligious belief as ours the unsectarian secular 
school is a necessity. But if Father Glee- 
son still presses the importance of teachin 
religion in the public schools, let meas 
him what kind of religion he would have us 
teach ? 

Some years ago several prominent Protes- 
tant pastors in New York City agreed with 


/certain Jewish rabbis upon a plan of com- 


promise by which the cardinal ideas of re- 
hgion—God, moral responsibility and im- 
mortality—were to be taught in the schools, 
but without any sectarian allusions. The 
proposition was an unwise as well as un- 
lawtul one, but it was declined by the Cath- 
olic clergy, who declared it was not suffi-_ 
cient to meet their requirements. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that it is not only religion, 
but the Roman Catholic religion the 
priesthood want taught in the schools, and 
this in a country, eight-ninths of whose in- 
habitants are Protestants, is, to say the 
least, a very remote contingency. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 


The third article in Father Gleeson’s 
complaint against the public schools is 
that they abridge the constitutional right 
of Catholics. By this I presume he refers 
to the taxation of Catholics to uphold a 
school system for which. many of them 
have nouse. This he claims violates the 


/conscience and unjustly burdens the in- 


come of Catholics who may prefer to send 
their children to a parochial school, and 
under the present system must pay - for 
that preference. 

This plea of ‘taxation without represen- 
tation’’so generally advanced: by Roman 
Catholics has produced some impression om 
unthinking or weak-kneed Protestants, but 
itis inreality one of the most fallacious 
and paltry of all the objections brought 
against our American system. To begin 
with the State does not compel the parent 
to send his child to the public school. But 
it compels him to pay his share towards 
the support of the latter, and this rightly. 
The very idea of the State and its continued 
existence involves the right to restrain and 
lay burdens upon the individual citizen for 
the general welfare. The city of Oakland 
for example, proposes soon to levy a large 
tax upon its citizens for certain-public im- 
provements, sewers, parks and the like. 
The majority of yotes will decide whether 
these improvements shall be made, and it* 
will be the duty of the dissenting minority — 
gracefully to submit. The fact that any 
citizen does not approve the objects of the 


iO pay 


levy will not justify him in refusing to 
his quota toward it. He my 
rain into a private cesspoo. 


Me bis 


the projected boulevard or parks, but this 
_ will not save him from bearing his share of 
_ the public expenditure decreed by the com- 
- monwealth. It isin no wise different with 
Bs. the common schools, Established by the 
--oyerwhelming majority of our citizens they 


must be supported at the common charge 


It makes no difference whether 

- you use them or not. You may 
prefer to send your_ children to 
a private or parochial school, you may not 
+Ahave any children to send at ali, but you 
must pay your share of the tax just the 
ssame. To rebel against this fundamental 
and just demand isanarchy. When, there- 
fore, the Catholic asks us to remit his tax, 
-or that the State by giving him his share of 
the school fund ofticially recognize and 
support the Catholic religion, he makes 
an unlawful demand and infringes on our 
-constitutional rights. ‘‘Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion,’’ reads the constitution of the 
United States. If it is not lawful to tax 
Americans to support worship in a church, 
as it any more lawful and right to tax them 
to support worship in a school? I will not 
attempt here to show the absurdity and 
am possibility of frittering away the school 
fund between the various denominations of 
the country—some 100 in all, and the dis- 
cord and irreligion that would result. I 
content myself with proving its ile: ality, 
and since Father Gleeson demands for 
Catholics their constitutional rights I will 
vefer him to the constitutions of twenty of 
the American States, including our own, 
which expressly declare that the 
appropriation of moneys for the aid 
of sectarian schools is prohibited. The 
California constitution is perhaps the most 
-emphatic of all on tbis point, declaring that 
neither the State nor any municipality can 
<appropriate money, nor the State or muni- 
cipal property for any school not under the 

_ exclusive control of the State department, 
-and that furthermore no sectarian instruc- 
tion is.to be permitted, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any of the State schools. That 
-ought to be conclusive. 


of all. 


PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 


The final charge brought against our 
@ublic schools by Father Gleeson is that 
they are destructive of parental authority. 
But I fail to see why they are more so than 
the parochial schools. The Catholic idea 
-of education is that the father’s right over 
his offspring is absolute, 

But we hold that there is a reciprocal 
right on the part of the child, the right to 
be properly educated for its future respon- 
_ -sibilities in life. Suppose nowjthat a parent 
neglects this duty, suppose he educates 
, sronely or imperfectly, suppose he trains 

the child to be a thief or a counterfeiter, or 
- ‘instills into his mind a hatred of the State, 
hax the civil power no right to interpose 
and to save that child—to save itself from 
the consequences of such criminal neglect. 


of his duty. it can prevent the in- 
rious bodily harm to the child 
not prevent the par- 
ping the child by 
ng it, or by educating it 
mon sense and common jus- 
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‘to the puint and should be treasur d 
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But this solicitude of the Catholic 
Church for the parental rerogative is > 
nothing but pretence. at it really 
aims at is to obtain control of the child it- 
self. What does Rome care for the rights 
of parents where its own interests are in- 
volved? What didit care for the agonized 
prayers of the Jewish parents of the boy 
Mortara, whom, against the unanimous 
protests of the finer conscience of Europe, 
it hid from his own family and had brought 
up in the principles of the holy Catholic 
faith? What does the Roman priesthood 
care for the wishes of the Irish 
or German parent in America to-day when “ 
he desires to retain his child inthe public 
schools, and is threatened w:ith withdrawal He 
of the sacraments, refusal of absolution, 
and every other terror at the disposal of 
the clergy, unless he sends his child to the 
parochial schools. It is Rome, not the ~ 
American state, which interferes with and 
destroys parental authority. cae 


PARTING COUNSELS. 


In concluding, then, this review andcom- 
parison of the two methods of education, 
the Roman Catholic and the American, I 
desire to commend to you our national sys- " 
tem of public schools, and to urge that they _ 
be ever maintained on a secular basis. 
They may be attacked and abused by pre- — 
lates and politicians, but, after all, itis the — 
weakness of Protestants rather than the — 
violence of Catholics which constitutes their © 
only real danger. They are not perfect in — 
their administration or methods; there is 
room in them for great improvement. But, 
as 1 shall hope to show in my next lecture, 
they are the noblest system of popular ed- — 
ucation yet devised by man, Letus be just — 
and kindly towards our Catholic fellow cit- _ 
izens, and always be ready to make any 
concession to their honest scruples which 
will not destroy the etticiency of theschoois _ 
or engender the sacrifice of the American 
principle itself. Let us be tolerant in spirit, 
hating bigotry, whether it be displayed by 
Protestant ministers or Catholic divines. _ 
Remembering that two-thirds of the Catho- _ 
lie youth of our country still attend the 
public schools, let us continue freely to em- — 
ploy Catholics as teachers and members of 


schoel boards. Indeed, the question — 
of a man’s belief should never be — 
raised in this connection. Competen- | 


cy, character and loyalty to the State 
are the only qualifications to be required. 
But let us never yield the unreasonable and = 
unrighteous demands made by Roman | 

Catholic ecclesiastics, who hold the interests 
of their religion and church above the wel- 

fare of the American State. Never to 
recognize their schools officially as part of 
our American system; never to divide the 
school fund with them, and never to remic 
their just share of the taxes levied for the’ 
support of the public schools, must b 
fundamental principles in this great con- 
flict which ecclesiastical ambition is forcing 
upon us. And since Father Gleeson quoted 
as pertinent certain sayings of eminent S 
Americans (not one of which, I may say in 
vassing, had the slightest bere on the 
question at issue), I will close this long dis- 
course with the weighty utterance 
other great American, whi'h is very 
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that every child in the land may get a com— 
U.S. Grant, who said at Des Moines during}mon _ school education unmixed with 
the Centennial year: ‘‘Encourage free| atheistic, pagan or sectarian teachings. 
schools, and resolve that not one dollar ap-| Keep the church and State forever separ- 
appropriated to them shall be applied to the | ate.’’ With God’s help we wili! 

support of any sectarian school. Resolve 


every American heart--the words of General 


DISCOURSE III. 


PAROCHIAL 


AND 


Seas o.C- HO OlS 


CONTRASTED, 


Rev. C. W. Wendte’s sermon delivered 
Sunday forenoon, September Ist, was as 
follows: 

“Whosoever shall place a stumbling 
block in the way of one of these little ones 
that believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were cast into the sea.”’ 
Matt. 9:42. 

In my discourse last Sunday I main- 
tained that the American principle of a 
separation of churck and State logically in- 
volved the separation also of the church 
and the free public schools. 

Mindful of the great diversity of religious 
opinions which characterize a mixed com- 
munity like ours, and assured that religious 
culture belongs to another sphere of inter- 
ests and demands a different method of 
inculcation, our people have decreed that 
the schools maintained by the State shall 
he absolutely secular, and confined to in- 


tellectual and mcral disciplines. They be- 
lieve that this is for the best interests of 
both education and religion. Said the 


fourth President of the United States, 
James Madison, who was one of the most 
prominent and influential of the framers of 
the American constitution: ‘‘Religion is 
not within the purview of human govern- 
ment. * * * Aconnection between them 
isinjurious to both. There are causes in 
the human breast which insure the per- 
petuity of religion without the aid of law.’’ 
THE DEFECTS AND MERITS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


; Coeval with the colonization of the coun- 
> try, developed and improved with its 
ay owth in resources and culture, the pub- 
gs S school system has ever been regarded 
by intelligent and loyal Americans as a 
‘necessary condition of the safety and in- 
_ tegrity of the republic. It has been en- 
by the nation with a munificence 
eled in the world’s history, and has 
ered and increased that to-day 11,- 
en (United States Report for 
led in it. Together with 
na mighty host of 

acer) arners, 


supreme irfportance of infan’ 


vocation and civic duties, acquiring virtu- — 


ous habits anda gentle behavior, and so 
laying the best foundation for those grazes 
and trusts of the Obristian religion which 
it is the happy privilege of the home and 
the church to impart to them. 

-No one claims for this system that it is 
pertect. Itis confessedly lacking in many 
important features. Buttakeit for all in 
ali—the spiritin which it was conceived, its 
controlling sentiment, its practical results, 
its ideal aims and provision for continued 
improvement—it is the noblest system of 
popular education ever conceived by man 
and is destined to exist as long as the re- 
public exists. 


The public schools are an integral part of — 
our American social order and deeply en- 


deared to American hearts. 
them sometimes; we _ find 
this or that feature in their 
tration. Our so-called upper classes are 
often disloyal to them and send their chil- 
dren to private or church schools, in many 
cases without adequate cause. But let 
any unjust attack be made upon them, let 


We carp at 


them be denounced and defamed, as they 


have been recently in this community, and 


then in the universal outburst of righteous — 


indignation, we realize what a deep hold the 
public schools have upon our confidence 
and affection. 
comings they may _ present belong to 


their practical administration and donot 
inhere in the principles on which they are > 


founded. We are prompt to condemn and 
remedy, as we are able, any inadequacies 
or maladjustments in the course of instrue- 
tion, 


school buildings. 


nestly in their educational journals and 
conventions the new problems, remedie 
and improvements which are constantly 
making their appearance in the educational 


fault with — 
adminis- 


Whatever defects and short-— "4 


poor text books and incompetent — 
teachers, wrongly ventilated and lighted 
The teachers and school 

authorities themselves are discussing ear- — 


ee 


world—how best to honor the complex na-— 


ture of the child and do justice both to 


understanding and conscience; the relation _ 


of our schools to industrial training; the 


cation ; coercive 


or com 
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Bal ures; what higher or professional training 
% the State may justly impart, and what 
special instruction in the duties of citizen- 


ship. 
7 But all the admitted deficiencies of the 
_ public schools are of smallimportance com- 
' pared with the manifold and great merits 
of the system as a civilizing and purifying 
agency in American life. Contrast, for in- 
stance, with the millions of children who in 
foreign lands and under other systems are 
growing upin that ignorance which is the 
parent of vice, the educational records ot a 
- State like Massachusetts, in which 89 per 
cent of all children between the ages of five 
and fifteen are in daily school attendance, 
and where only seven-tenths of one per 
cent of the native white population is illit- 
_ erate, and where even the illiteracy of for- 
- eign-born immigrants has been reduced to 
nineteen and seven-tenths per cent. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AS A MORAL TEACHER, 


But our public schools not only develop 
the understanding and lift the general in- 
_  telligence in the community to a high 
i, . level, they are also the great moralizers of 
ie 


i American society. I am aware that this is 
Be denied by the advocates of church schools, 
who declare that the State has no com- 
“3 mission and no competency to instruct in 
ethical concerns. But the American 
‘State has just as divine an origin and right 
as the Roman Catholic or any other church. 
- Itis based on the same moral maxims and 
is pervaded by the same religious spirit 
- which animates the churches of the land. 
Because of its moral enlightenment the 
- American State abolished slavery in this 
- country (notwithstanding the churches, 
_ the Roman Catholic among the rest, were 
gither silent or hostile to that great re- 
form). To-day, as ever, the State jealously 
guards the moral interests of the people; 
- itupboids the right of free speech and a 
_ free ballot, preserves domestic order and 
tranquility, promotes temperance, sup- 
presses polygamy and other social eyiis, 
relieyes poverty, reforms the criminal, and 
5 ioe the soldier’s widow and orphans. 
Indeed all the great national questions it is 
- Galled upon to settle, such as the tariff, civil 
service, prohibition, equal sutfrage, are at 
bottom moral questions. Surely if the 
State can safely be trusted to deal with 
these great issues, and sooner or later dis- 

pose of thein in the spirit of the Sermon on 
_ the Mount, it can with equal safety be 
charged «with the moral education of 
American youth. As Dr. A. D. Mayo said 
not long since in Boston, ‘‘Nowhere is the 
inerican State able to realize its best con- 
eption of this common morality as in tae 
people’s common. school. Multitudes of 
veal foolish and wicked parents gladly 
send their children to a school which 
mes their own family life at every 
oint, Sit on that platform and watch the 

ng on of the life of those fifty children, 
epresenting a score of families of every 
stution and degree of culture in manners 
anid morals. How much broader is the 
eautiful spirit of charity in which that 
little community moves than the sphere of 
y church.’”? A few days since I visited 
ie of the public schools in this city. 


rooms. I beheld the children 
lainly dressed, intent on their 
1 asia carat 


4 


oe ‘ed through its ample corridors. 


studies. I heard the peace 
dustry and content; the pu 
their tasks or in their play. Th 
voice rose gently on the air to i 
to admonish. And once more, and 
forcibly than ever, I realized whata ble 

ing in the moral life of the community is 
the public school. 

In bad neighborhoods the public school 
house is an oasis of beauty, a bit of heayen 
let down into heli to shame and convert it. 
The reckless impeachment of} our public — 
schools by the clergy—some Protestants 
among them, alas!—as ‘immoral’’ and 
‘‘Godless,’’ is profoundly unjust, and can 
only be explained by that mischievous 
clerical habit of repudiating religion and 
morality everywhere outside of church lim- 
its. 

Therefore, I repeat it, in the common 
schools moral training is not passed over 
lightly... It is everywhere recognized as one 
of its most essential aims. Their disci- 
pline teaches the pupils continually to sup- 
press mere self-wilt and inclination and be- 
have with self-control and regard for 
other’s welfare. which is the first step in 
moral culture. Notonly by precept, ex- 
ample and appeal, but still more potentl 
by the prevailing atmosphere of the school, 
by the obedience, order, punctuality, neat- 
ness, industry, patience, justice and gentle 
manners which the relation of the pupils 
with their teachers and with each other in- 
involves, all these are potent educators in 
the disposition and art of virtue. And to 
these is superadded the personal example | 
of the teacher, the best of all lessons be- 
cause a living one. 

The charge that the public schools are ir- 
religious is equally untrue. Faith in God — 
as the external and absolute source of all — 
life and truth is not indeed inculcated as a 
dogma or made the subject of theological 
homilies. Butitis everywhere assumed as 
the basis of science and the authority of | 
virtue. The God idea pervades every text — 
book and quickens every pulse of school 
life. The best way for a child to acquire a | 
moral training is not to study the theory — 
of ethics and the sources of moral author- 
ity, but to practice moral habits. The pub- 
lic school does not confine its moral impres- 
sion to one division of the school pro- 
gramme, or restrict it to one elass or pre- 
scribed hour; neither does 1t press it into 
dead formuias and solemn maxims, as is 
done in church schools where the catechism 
is the main instrument of moral instruc- — 
tion. ‘The child should drinkin morality — 
as he inspires air, without noticing it, and 
yet living by it. It should enter into allthe 
exercises of the school and allthe work of _ 
the class—everywhere present, and yet — 
without making its presence remar ar 
This is the ideal ot the public school a 
gards morality. It does not seek to 
the place of the family or ch 
but to lay the broad foundations for_ 
in their work of spiritual culture. I 
school contributes good behay 
a knowledge of letters and e 
a vakens their sense of patriotic 
done its share, and may | 
other great agencies for. 
is my claim, and I beleiv 
in the stateme 
America 
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OMAN CATHOLIC EDUCATION REVIEWED, 
- Nowitis this system of popular educa- 
€ion, so wide spread and beneticent, which 
the American State is asked to surrender, 
and to alopt instead the system of paroch- 
dal education. Inconsidering this demand 
#t will bein order for us to ask what this 
_ ecclesiastical system of education has ever 
- done at home or abroad that its advocates 
should so loudly proclaim its superiority to 
our American system. Itis instructiye in 
€his connection to compare countries in 
which the Roman Catholic clergy have for 
‘hundreds of years had the monopoly of 
popular education with those in which the 
State has supervised the schools. Compare, 
€or instance, Catholic Italy in 1876 with its 
4,527,582 children of school age and only 
@ 931,617 enrolled in the schools, with Prus- 
sia, which in 1871 had a school population 
-of 4,396.738, of which 4,007,776 were at 
school. Take again Catholic Spain with 
griests in charge of its education and with 
2,603,265 school population and only 1,410,- 
-476 in its schools, with intensely Protestant 
Sweden, in which only one inhabitant in 
-one theusand is unable to read and write. 
‘These statistics were collated by the United 

States Bureau of Education in 1881. 

But perhaps it may be objected that the 
statistics concerning Italy are notin point, 
@s since 1861 the government has assumed 
charge oi the schools. This is true, and as 
2 result of this State control illiteracy has 
decreased from 89 to 72 per cent ot the pop- 
‘lation. Education and morals were never 
so low in Italy as during the Pontifical 
sand churchly rule. A special report on Ed- 
aication at Home and Abroad, made to the 
Legislature of New York in 1867 by Victor 
M. Rice, informs us that prior to 1861 
education in the former kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies was in a most deplorable condi- 
tion. the new government reported that 
wthere were 30% large parishes which had no 
sschools whatever, and 920 others, in which 
the instructors were individuals devoid of 
simple elementary knowledge. The in- 
sstruction wasentirelyin the hands of the 
Jesuits, 1nd monastic orders supplied the 
teachers. Yet at this time there were over 
vhalf a million Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ataly or one to every forty of the popula- 
tion. Emil de Laveleye, the eminent econ- 


~Omist, in his book, “L’ Instruction 
du Peuple,’’ affirms that in 
Spain in 1860 out of 15,673,070 


anhabitants 11,837,391 could neither read 
mor write. The statistics of illiterary 
wgathere! by Kiddle & Schem’s Cyclopedia 
-of Educ ition may be considered as approxi- 
mately «orrect, and show that the percent- 
age of illiterates in 1877in Ireland was 46 in 
400; in scotland 16 in 100; in Catholic Bel- 

ium 39 per cent, and in Protestant Hol- 
and 16 per cent, in Austria, under priestly 
seducation 49 per cent, and in the United 
States, notwithstanding its large foreign 
“immigration, 20 per cent. In Mexico 93 
per cent were illiterate, and 83 in the 
Argentine Republic, while in Japan, a 
heathen nation, only 10 per cent were 
unable to read or write. The statistics of 
ice and crime are equally unfortunate for 
tthe claim of the superiority of clerical 


penn. 


The average committal for 
ngland is four to 
of population. In Catholic Ire- 
ineteen, but has risen much 
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higher since Home Rule agitation begun. 
In Austria there were thirty-six murders 
comnuiitted to each million inhabitants, in 
the papal states one hundred and thirteen, 
and in Naples, under pious King ‘‘Bomba,”’ 
one hundred and seventy-four. This leads 
me to point to the frequent assertion of 
travelers and historians that Rome under 
the temporal sway of the popes was the 
most corrupt state in Europe. As La 
Mennais, himself a Catholic, wrote, 1t pos- 
sessed all the vices and none of the re- 
deeming features of modern civilization. — 
I might go on and cite similar European 
statistics, particularly as regards illegitimate 
children, which discountenance the Catholic 
claim to educate morally. But our own 
country is the sutticient witness to this. 
What have the Catholic elements who first 
settled certain districts of the American 
continent contributed to the cause of public 
morals? Compare the dense ignorance and — 
low moral condition of Peru and Mexico, 
which the Spaniards colonized at the 
height of their national greatness, with the 
United States, the home of enlightenment 
and civic virtue. Compare Catholic New 
Mexico, with its densely ignorant and il- 
literate population, bitterly opposing our 
free public schools, and hostileto the higher ; 
interests of our American nationality, with 
the enlightenment and patriotism of the — 
new States of Dakota and Washington. 
Father Gleeson, in a recent letter, reaffirms 
the moral superiority of Catholic races. 
But the facts disprove it. He justly points 
out the high sexual morality of that gifted 
but unfortunate nation the Irish. Buthe ~ 
omits to state that they are also sadly in-— 
temperate, much given to drink, quarrel- 
some, and prone to deeds of violence against — 
person and property. It is the Catholic 
priest who has the largest constituency in 
our prisons, and who is most often sum- 
moned to the foot of the scaffold. Itis 
very distasteful for me to say this, but 
Father Gleeson presses the issue upon me. 
My remarks last Sunday on the foreign 
elements among us have been questioned, 
but I beLeye them to have been substan- 
tially correct. I have no sympathy witha 
rabid Americanism, but the facts are self- 
evident. Captain L. Brockway, the emin- 
ent penologist, now in charge of the model 
reformatory at Elmira, N. Y., in an essay 
read before the Prison Reform Congress at 
Cincinnati in 1870, says that an examin- 
ation of fifteen American prisons de- 
velops the fact that seventy-six per 
cent of their inmates were either foreign 
born or children of foreign born parents. 
Not all the criminals, of course, were Cath- | 
olics, but those of Catholic faith largely pre- _ 
dominated, and received their training, so — 
far as they ever had any, under that 
Roman system of parochial education 
which it is asserted ought to supplant our 
public schools. (See Key. T. B. Forbush’s © 
reply to Bishop Gilmour.) fn. 
In view of all these facts are we justified — 
in abandoning our public school system — 
and committing the education of American 
children into the hands of the Roman or — 
any other clergy? Every sensible mano 
woman, every lover of his country, every — 
friend of enlightment and virtue willan 
swerno. Wearenot willing tu exchan 
our American school system for one whic 
Europe is everywhere rejecting as inade- 
ce . 


it 


uate and outworn. We refuse to surren- 
er the education of our tuture citizens to 
an order of men whom history has judged | 
to be incompetentand unworthy educators 
of youth. 5 
THE STATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 
But perhaps it will be objected that the 


Catholic has no intention to disrupt our | 
national schools, he only insists on his right 
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solute and final. That is the real point 
at issue, and it is this unreasonable: 
and unhistoric claim of the Roman church 
to equal it not superior right in human so— 


| ciety which the modern state antagonizes 


and willin the course of time utterly de- 
stroy. ; 

. The American people will be found in the 
future as in the past ready to vindicate this 
basic principle of civil supremacy against. 


to educate his own children in accordance 
with Catuolic ideas of religion and morals. 
Father Gleeson grows alternately indig- 
nant and pathetic over our assumed denial 
of this right. But no one, except a few 
fanatics, deny the Catholic his right to 
establish and send his children to parochial 
schools in which the Catholic religion shall 
be taught. But we do deny the right of the 
State to helphim do it. It is not the pro- 
vince of the State to make good Catholics, 
That would be ‘‘an establishment of re- 
ligion,’’ which our national and state con 
stitutions prohibit. The Catholic has no 
right to demand that the State levy a tax 
on the Protestants of this country to sup- 
port a school which teaches religious doc- 
trines they believe to be mistaken and perni- 
cious. 

Observe, howeyer, that this recognition 
of the right of Catholics to establish and 
pay for their own private schools does not 
negative the right of the State to regulate 
them. The Catholic as well as Protestant 
nations of Europe and South America, 
have almost without exception had to in- 
terfere at one time or another with the 
temporal arrangements of the clergy, es- 
pecially in matters of education. If the 


American state eyer bas reason to believe | 
American | 


that sentiments hostile to 
nationality are being inculcated in the 
parochial schools, or that they are depriy- 
ing its future citizens by interior instruc- 
tion of that intelligence, self-dependence, 
and knowledge of civic duties on which the 
welfare of the State depends, it will have 
the undoubted right to interfere with and 
regulate those schools. It may or it may 
not officially supervise them, but it may 
certainly set up a standard of educational 
requirements in its public schools, and de- 
mand that all private and parochial schools 


shall come up to that standard. This 
it will do for its own sake 
and for the children’s sake. The 


American people are a patient, tolerant, 
long-sufiering people, but they know their 
rights and the principles ot their govern- 
ment, and sooner or later they always 
maintain and enforce them. If there is 
any one doctrine more endeared to them 
tban another it is that the law of the State 
is the supreme power in the land and must 
recrive the highest allegiance of the citizen. 
“What,” demurs that amiable and wor- 
thy pastor, Father King in a recent dis- 
course, ‘the State bigher than God! 
Surely we must pay our first duty to 
Him.” And Father McNally calls atten- 
tion to the motto of the Catholic Young 
Men’s Institute: ‘‘For God and Country.”’ 
No Protestant denies the supremacy of 
God over al'. Itis the first article of our 
creed. Butwedodeny the claim of the 
Roman Catholic church to be the only an: 
infallible representative of God on earth, 


| any despotism, ecclesiastical or secular. 
|_ Some years ago in Cincinnati Archbishop 
Purcell arrayed in full canonicals rode in 


| state surrounded by his mounted escort of 
Catholic Knights with drawn swords and 
followed by a large procession of the faith- 
ful, through the crowded streets of the city. 
It was, if [remember rightly, his jubilee 
| as a priest, and a galaday in Catholic cir- 
| cles. Before him they carried a standard 
from which were suspended the banner of 
Pontifical Rome and the American flag. 
| But the stars and stripes were hung below 
| the embiems of the church. This gave 
rise to increasing murmurs among the 
spectators until presently a number of pat- 
| rlotic citizens rushed from the sidewalk, ar- 
rested the procession, compelled the stand-— 
ard bearers to reverse the order of the 
fiags, putting the stars and stripes over- 
head, and then allowed the pageant to 
move on. ; 
That patriotic deed symbolized the spirit 
in which the American people will ever 
deal with the enemies of our national life. 
They will ‘stop the procession,’ and 
not allow it to continue until it has first 
purified itself of every suspicion of hostil— 
ity to American ideas and institutions. 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS AND PATRIOTISM. 


Are the parochial] schoojls in the United 
States, as now conducted, hostile to the in- 
| terests of our American nationality? In 
some respects they are and in others they 
are not. So far as inculeation of patriotism. 
in general is concerned, no just charge of 
disloyalty can be brought against them. f 
have spent some time during the past few 
weeks in reading Catholic school books and 
inquiring asto the teachings imparted im 
the church schools. These books are fult 
of love and country and the American 
State. They resound with the sentiment. 
ot political and civic liberty. 

But indirectly and by their very institu- 
tion they are inimical to the welfare of the 
State. The State school stands as the vis- 
|ible symbol and representative of the au- 
| thority and heneficence of the common- 
wealth. We have none too many of such 
reminders among us of the majesty and 
paternal interest of the government. The 
tendency of the parochial school with ec- 
clesiastical teachers is to.impress the child 
with the suptrior authority of the church, 
and to reduce the State in its estimation, 
politically as well as ecclesiastically, to a 
province of Rome. 

Again the system saps the foundations of 
a true democracy. ‘The common school,’” 
says one, ‘is the great assimilating orgam 
of the hody politic. The children go inio it 
English, lrish, Scotch, German, French, 
Italian, Scandinavian. They come out 


many common associations,’’ an 


whose dictum on questions of faith and 
morals on church administration and edu- 
cation must be accepted by all men as ab- 


J. Savage said recently in a simil 
“I like to see my boy 
which all religions, 


Americans, with one common eee : 
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character and no character, all grades of 
Ppeatiincss and no cleanliness, all grades of 
epee clothes and bad clothes are repre- 
ented. I like to have himin the midst of 
a httle world.” Since Father Gleeson 
quotes the eminent French Protestant 
uizot in behalf of his position, I will also 
quote him in support of mire: ‘It is in 
general desirable that the chiidren whose 
families do not profess the same creed 
should early contract by frequenting the 
same schools, those babits of reciprocal 
friendship and natural tolerance which 
may ripen later. when they are grown up 
citizens, into justice and harmony.”’ 

Now it is this beneficent arrangement of 
our public schools which the parochial 
school interrupts and destroys. It sepa- 
rates and isolates Catholic youth from the 
other children of the land, intensifies in 


them the marrow selfishness of race 
and sect, and encourages the 
un-American spirit of intolerance 
towards other modes,oif belief. This 


spirit is further stimulated by the sectarian, 
polemical tone of the text books in use in 
the Catholic schools, a primary object in 
which is to make them serve the purposes 
of theological and sectarian controversy. I 
was not at all surprised to learn froma 
friend who for thirty years has been prin- 
cipal of a Boston grammar schooj that on 
the way home from the parochial school 
the Catholic children will stop before his 
building and shout into the open windows 
opprobious epithets against ‘‘the bloody 
Protestants!" 
And it is this spirit of ecclesiastical big- 
otry and rancor which we are asked to en- 
- courage by adopting the parochial school 
system in exchange, or as a part of our 
own! Let us heed rather the warning voice 
of the French statesman Gambetta, whose 
peeciples are now ascendant in our sister 
republic beyond the seas,,and who told his 


countrymen in bis great speech on educa- | 


tional reform (1871), that ‘‘all class distinc- 
tions’’ should be abolished, and ‘‘absolutely 
gra uitous, obligatory, lay instruction” be 
enforced. ‘‘Let religious education,’’ he 
said, ‘‘whether Catholic, Jewish or Protest- 
ants, be given in religious temples, accord- 
ing to the choice of »arents; but let not the 
Catholics, with their claims to exclusive- 
ness, have anything to do with that propo- 
gation ot necessary knowledge which it is 
the State’s duty to see imparted to every 
citizen.” 


DO THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS EDUCATE? © 


Whether the parochial schools are com- 
petent to educate or not is a question 
within the province of our discussion. To 
begin with, our review of Catholic educa- 
tion abroad shows that they have no desire 
to do‘this, and only follow the lead_ of 

__ modern and Protestant States because they 
+ are compelled to. The denser the ignor- 
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ance of the Catholic masses the more as- 


ared the rule of their clergy, so that if there 


hes 
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no culture, all grades clergy and lay sisterhoods, and bu 
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them could pass theexaminations required 
by the State for its own teachers. There is — “il 
no uniform or adequate system of training — 
for their teachers, and many of them are — o 
mere makesbifts taken from the various 
monastic orders to fill a need, and with 
little capacity or preparation for their task. © 
The text books also are, asa whole, inferior 
to those in use in the State schools. One oo 
reason of this is thateverythinginthem 
is subordinated to the religious and — 
dogmatic interest. The main thing in the 
course of instruction seems to be to famil- — 
iarize the children with the catechism. The _ 
litde Catholics in Oakland are crammed 
with Delharbe’s (S. J.) shorter catechism, 
the larger children with his full catechism, 
of 327 pages. Besides this there is in use 
in our Catholic schools and seminaries a 
work of 380 pages on the Evidences of Re-— 
ligion, by Jesuit Fatber Jouin, and a His- 
tory of the Church of God, of 716 pages by 
Rey. B. J. Spaulding. Asif this were not 
enough a considerable portion of the school 
hours is devoted to liturgical acts, and the 
reading books are largely made up of 
monkish legends, inyocations of the saints 
and guardian angels, Hail Marys and the- 
ological selections. Here is the young 
Catholic’s fifth reader of a series which i 
used in the Oakland schools. It boasts 6 
being ‘‘ horougbly Catholic in tone.” 
doubt about that. From the first story o: 
“Bessie’s First Mass,” to the pieces o 
‘How to be a Nun,’ “Saint Bridget,’ and 
“Saint Patrick Penny,’ the ‘“‘thoroughly 
Catholic tone’? never fails. The third 
: same series closes with 
charming story ‘‘Maggie’s Rosary,” whi 
relateshow Maggie recounted to a li 
Protestant girl of her acquaintance 4! 
mystical significance of the Rosary, an 
with such effect that she converted her and 
the little Protestant became ‘a sweet litt 
nun.’’ Sadlier’s Excelsior Geography, al 
used in the Oakland parochial schools, has 
for its leading illustration a representation isa 
of the earth’s surface, in which a Roms 
Catholic church and school house ozcup: 
one-half: f the picture. The earth is me 
cifully allotted the other half. This p 
ture is emblematic of the space given in pa- _ 
rochial schools to religious dogmas and — 
history. The secular knowledge imparted 
is of course much restricted because o 
this. Catholic children who have be 
taken out of the public schools at the bi 
ding of the priest and compelled to atter 
parochial schools, when they are returne 
after an absence of a year or two, 
public schools, which is a matter of ye 
ommon occurrence are almost inyaria 
ound to be in their studies far behind th 
former classmates who haye remained 
the public schools. They have lost a whole 
year in their education. And what hay 
they gained? he ability to rattle off t 
catechism, and possibly to hate it. 
they gained anything morally? It do 
not so appear. The moral atmosphere | 
the parochial school has not been show 
be superior to that of the public sch 
and from the nature of the case we shoul 
suppose it to be worse. The discipling 
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chools is decidedly inferior 


blie schools. The teachers | to the publi 
from the minor’Sisters are not able to mana 
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certainly is inferior, and it is not u 
for the larger Catholic boys to be retw 
¢ schools on the plea 
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Father McGlynn recently stated in Boston 
that a bishop, full of zeal for his church, 
acknowledged to him, ‘It is really very 
sad, very strange that these young people 
of ours, educated in the parochi+l schools 
are no good.’’ They go out poorly equip- 
ped for the battle with the world and real- 
izing this are led to distrust and hate the 
ehurch which made such a failure of their 
} education. Merchants in San  Francisc 
\ have told me the same thing, and that 
" Catholic youths whom they sought to em- 

ploy were poorly and superficially edu- 

cated and lacked in intelligence and 

capacity as compared with the graduates 

- of the public schools. 

Itis no wonder that the great mass of 
Catholic laity, recognizing the inferiority of 
the parochial schools, are exceedingly un- 
willing to send their children to them, and 
only do so under the threat and spur of 
the clergy. Anumber of instances of this 

: kind have come to my knowledge. I know 
of one Catholic father who has been moy- 
r ing into various wards all over Oakland to 
escape the dreaded necessity of keeping his 
children at a parish school. In another in- 
stance nearly a score of children were with- 
drawn from a public school in this city at 
rs the command of the priest, amid the loud 
' lamentations of both parents and children. 
In less than a year, however, they were all 
brought back again, happy and grateful to 
return. Thecostliness of the system, with 
its monthly tuition fee and expensive text 
books is doubtless one cause of this dissat- 
isfaction. But the deeper reason is the 
inferiority of these schools as educators 
and the manifest superiority of the State 
_ schools. 


HISTORICAL TEACHING. 

Ifthereis any one department in which 
this inferiority is displayed more than in 
another it isin the teaching of history. The 

- Catholic text books on this subject are 
open to the gravest censure for suppressing 
and distorting the truth. I shall not enter 
here into the much mooted question of in- 
dulgences,and what is the proper instruc- 
tion about them. Iam willing to go as far 
as any one ought togo to show respect for 
the conscientious scruples of my Catholic 
; fellow citizens, and to insist that the 
_ teaching in our public schools shall do 
them no injustice and cause them no un- 
necessary pain. But charity is one thing 
and the truth of history is another. We 
ought not t» suppress or distort assured 
facts in regard to an important historical 
event simply to spare the feelings of any 
one. The most we can do in a disputed 
ease is to give both sides of the story to the 
pupil, and let his own reason and conscience 
ultimately decide. Surely the errors and 
crimes on both sides of the religious world, 
_ Protestant and Catholic, were frequent and 
_ great enough to enable both to deal charit- 
ably with each other and with these de- 
_ fects of a past order of civilization. I be- 
lieve that this is in general the spirit in 

_ which history is taught in our schools. But 
the Catholic clergy are not satisfied with 
_ this. They demand that the facts of his- 
tory shall be so manipulated as in every 
- case to sustain and justify their church. I 
_ have been pursuing a course of reading in 
Catholic school histories during the 
ep few weeks. Never before have 
realized how historic truth may 
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perverted by 
writers. These books, wii m2. 
ceptions, ‘‘carry falsification to the peri . 
tion of an art, and misrepresentation to the 
dignity of a science.’’ Take ‘‘Kerney’s 
Compendium of Ancient and Modern is- 
tory’’ for instance, a work used inthe p a- 
rochial schools of Oakland. In the body 
of the work five lines are devoted to the 
Protestant Reformation and seven pages to 
Mary, Queen of Scots. In a subsequent 
chapter, however, on ‘‘The Church,’’ a scant 
four pages is given to the Retormation. 
Every vice and crime in a Catholic ruler is 
condoned or passed over in silence, but the 
Protestant leaders are mercilessly con- 
demned. Thus we learn that splendid 
Queen Elizabeth was ‘‘despotic, jealous, 
cruel and revengeful,’’ and ‘‘in her conyvers- 
ation often grossly profane.’’ She was “a 
shameless woman, the mere sport of yice, 
vanity and passions. Butthat human mon- 
ster, the Catholic King, Philip III of Spain, 
is dismissed with a line, and the vicious 
lives of Louis XIV and XV, those ‘‘defend- 
ers of the faith,’*are not so much as men- 
tioned. Weask, Is this history? But the 
worst offender in this respect is the Rey. 
B. J. Spaulding’s ‘‘ History of the Church of 
God,’’ which is a thoroughly misleading and 
bad book, distorting or suppressing facts, 
drawing false inferences, and throughout 
having but one purpose, to glorify the 
Catholic Church at whatever sacrifice of 
truth. It is only necessary to read the 
chapters on the Inquisition, pp. 460-471, and 
the Reformation, pp. 502-549, to assure one- 
self of this. Of Martin Luther we are told, 
‘“‘He was at best a popular demagogue, who 
appealed to every passion regardless ot de- 
cency, truth or morality.. * * His per- 
sonal vices were his own, and the knowl- 
edge of them is neither desirable nor ele- 
vating to the mind or heart.’’ And this of 
Martin Luther, whose intellectual and 
moral greatness Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant writers have nobly testified to! 

Surely no text books in use in Protestant 
orin State schools so grossly calumniate — 
Catholic worthies and misstate the 
truth of history. An instructive testi- 
mony to what the Catholic clergy un- 
derstand by historical instruction is afforded 
by Father Gleeson in his recent discourse. 

I cannot enter into a detailed examination 
of his large claims for his church, nor treat 
seriously his assertion that the Catholic 
Church is ‘the author of civil liberty,” 
which she has done more to suppress than ~ 
any other agency in history. But look at~ 
one or two of his illustrations. ‘Was it 
not,’’ he asks, “‘by a Catholic people led by 
an illustrious Catholic Archbishop that 
they (civil liberties) were restored to their 
place in the government of the nation on 
the ever memorable and historic plains of 
Runnymede.” This is a fair specimen of 
the way in which Catholicism seeks to per- — 
vert history in her own interest., What are — 
the real facts about the granting of Magna ~ 
Charta? History records that while Lang- — 
ton, Archbishop of Canterbury, did jo 
with the Barons in extorting the pil 
rights from King John, the Baro 

not in the Roman interest: they we 
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knew no bounds. He remoyed the Arch- 
bishop from office, denounced the charter 
as base and ignominious and declared it 
null and void and anathematized the King 
if he observed it, That is the way 
Catholicism favored Magna  Charta 
and procured for us our civil liberties. 
Again, Father Gleeson asks why Catholic 
youth are not told in our schools that 
“the greatest names on the roll of science, 
the Descartes. the Bacons, the Albertuses, 
the Magnuses, the Gerberts, the Brahes, 
the Copernicuses and a host of others 
hardly less celebrated, were all Catholics.” 
The answer is obvious, that it is as men of 
science that they were celebrated in his- 
tory, and not for their theological princi- 
ples, especially in an age when the Catholic 
was the universal faith and allowed no 
other. Butif any allusion is to be made to 
the connection of these men with the 
church of Rome, let the whole truth be 
told about it. Let the Catholic youth learn 
that, while Copernicus was a Roman priest 
and dedicated his great work on the 
solar system to the then reigning Pope, 
Paul LII, in return for his discoveries 
and his courtesy, the Pope excommuni- 
cated Copernicus and sealed up his book 
from the eyes of all true believers. Let him 
learn the story of Galileo’s persecution at 
the hands of the Roman See, of Roger 
Bacon’s ill treatment, and the martyrdom 
of Giordano Bruno, whose illustrious mem- 
ory the King and people of Italy have re- 
cently vindicated. against the aspersions 
and inhumanity of the church of his day. 
SHALL WE SUPPRESS PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS? 
But, enough; I must not weary your pa- 
tience by any longer refutation of un- 
founded assertions, or pile up the proofs 
for what every unprejudiced man or wo- 
man of whatever faith knows to be the 
truth—the inferiority of the parochial to 
the public schools. 
at then? Shall the State declare them 
a national danger and shut them up alto- 
gether? So counsels here and there a 
voice, but I do not believe it to be a 
wise or just counsel. First, because it 
cannot be shown that these schools are in- 
tentionally disloyal or hostile to the inter- 
ests of our American nationality. Second, 
because as yet they are comparatively un- 
influential and unimportant in the educa- 
tion of American youth. Only alittle over 
five hundred thousand children attend 
them, out of a population of at least a mill- 
ion and a half of Catholic youth, while over 
twelve million children are enrolled in the 
public schools. Lastly, because patient 
waiting is sometimes better than violent 
and premattrre action in matters of state. 
Father McGlynn may be presumed to 
know something of the parochial system, 
and he tells us in a recent address that 
while they may continue to multiply for a 
time their ultimate disappearance is only a 
uestion of years. The Catholic laity is 
‘ast discovering how poor is the education 
they impart, and how inferior they are to 
the public schools of the land. That laity 


_ is already converted to the American idea 


a separation of church and state, and 
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will in due time come to believe in the sep- 
aration of the church and the school. 

Let the State, therefore, be patient and 
tolerant, interfere to regulate the pa- 
rochial schools if necessary, but not 
unléss absolutely necessary, for nothing so 
promotes a cause, good or bad, as opposi- 
tion and even the semblance of persecution. 
Let us improve our public schools. Backed 
by all the splendid resources of the Amer- 
ican State they ought to be unapproachable 
in excellence by any private system of edu- 
cation. 

To Catholics we say: ‘‘Go on in your mis- 
guided course if you will. Segregate 
your children, isolate them from — 
the intelligence, culture and gentle man- — 
ners of other American youth, cram them 
with catechisms and books of devotion, in 
place of imparting to them a sound and — 
practical education, and in twenty years 
you will reap the bitter harvest; your 
children will be fit only to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, falling behind 
in the struggle of life, the helpless tools of 
priests and party leaders.” 

The Protestants we charge—do not be-- 
come ill tempered and intulenage in your © 
Americanism. First clear yourselves of 
any suspicion of sectarian and dogmatic ef- 
forts. What is the meaning and the use of 
these petty denominational schools and 
colleges that are springing up all over Cal- — 
ifornia, when the State with its grammar — 
and high schools, its splendidly equipped — 
university, supplemented with the great — 
unsectarian institutions of learning, which — 
benefactors like Senator Stanford, Dr. Cogs- _ 
well and James Lick haye endowed so mu- — 
nificenily, is able to meet the educational — 
needs of our people for acentury. Is it to | 
keep American youth away from the light — 
and freedom of unsectarian instruction, of 
aculture and science and historical teach- — 
ing unfettered by traditions and creeds and 
ecclesiasticism? Is it to rear in place of © 
unprejudiced students of the truth, self- — 
reliant, broad and truly Catholic scholars — 
a generation of young Methodists, Baptists, — 
Episcopalians or Presbyterians? ay 

There is nothing our institutions have so 
much to fear as_ bigotry, whether — 
displayed by Protestant or Catholic. — 
Said Lafayette, who was himself a — 
child ot the Roman Church, ‘If 
the liberties of the American people are — 
ever destroyed, they will fall by the hands — 
of the Romish clergy.’’ But sometimes ~ 
when I behold the lukewarm or hostile at- 
titude of Protestant sects and ministers — 


towards State education, that corner stone AY 
of our liberties, I am led to fear thatthe — 


danger lies nearer home. Let us then be — 
vigilant, ever ready to uphold the great 
principles on which our nation is founded, — 
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Let us believe that education and religion, 
each moving in its own separate orbit,but 

both shining like twin stars in the dark 
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ness of this world, will yet redeem it from 
ignorance and wrong. te 
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“Nor fear the skeptic’s puny hands, hy 
While near the school the church spire stands; 
Nor dread the blinded bigot’s rule, pes 
While near the church spire stands the school.’ - , 
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The Eternal. 

Man is conscious of a universalsoul within or behind his indivi- 
dual life, wherein, as in a firmament, the natures of Justice, Truth, 
Love, Freedom, arise and shine. This universal soul he calls Reason ; 
it is not mine or thine or his, but we are its, we are its property and 
men. And the blue sky in which the private earth is buried, the 
sky with its eternal calm, and full of everlasting orbs, is the type of 
Reason. That which intellectually considered we call Reason, 
considered in its relation to nature we call Spirit. Spirit is the 
Creator. Spirit hath life in itself. And man in all ages and countries 
embodies it in his language as the Father. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
American. 
The Regent God. 

“The universe is not a past product of creative effort, which, 
once produced, subsists thenceforth by mere conservative power, but 
a present, momentary, continuous production. The action by which 
it subsists is not a preservation of some former work, long since 
created and complete, but an ever-new creation. The universe is 
new-born continually, birth everlasting out of the bosom of self- 
existent, original being. ‘The old types remain; but the substance 
is new evermore,—an eternal generation from the Lord; life welling 
forth in measureless efflux, fresh from the heart of the living 
God; abeginningless, endless procession of self-communicating Love. 

Informed with this view, | can never be alonein the world ; for 
the world itself is the presence of God to my mind and heart. Wher- 
ever the moment may find me,—in the thronged highway, in the 
closet’s retirement, in pathless deserts, on the rolling deep,—the 
benign Presence confronts me face to face. Wherever I turn my 
feet, wherever | turn my thought, I encounter the besetting God. 
He is my sun, and he my shade. The morning comes, he floods me 
with his light; in the evening, the heavens are all eyes, through 
which he gazes as a pitying Father on his child. IfI say, “ Surely 
the darkness shall cover me”, I look within, and there I meet him 


“in eternal day.” Every procéss in nature is the going-forth of the 
Everlasting on his messages of love, and eyery event in my 


experience is a message of love fulfilled in me. 
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If any one object to this view, that, in shunning the one extreme 
of a far-away, isolated God,—a God who dwells apart from his works 
in solitary self-sufficingness,—it runs to the opposite extreme of 
pantheism, I can only say, I have no desire to repel the plea. I accept 
the charge of pantheism, not in the cheerless, impious sense of a 
God all world, and a world instead of God, but in the true and 
primary sense of a world all God, i. e., a God co-present to all his 
works, pervading and embracing all; a God, in apostolic phrase, 
‘in whom and through whom are all things.” “If this is pantheism 
it is the pantheism which has ever been the doctrine of the deepest 
piety: itis the pantheism professed by devout men in every age of 
the world. 


To embrace this truth with a faith proportioned to its blessed 
import, to believe it truly and to feel it wholly, is the best result 
of practical wisdom, as it is the distinguishing trait of pious souls. 
To feel around us the everlasting arm in all time of peril, to know 
and adore the present God in all time of distress, to discern and to 
follow the guiding “Shepherd” in every strait, is the high pri- 
vilege of manly faith. Such faith is strength in weakness, 
refreshment in sorrow, hope in death, So instructed and so pano- 
plied, we shall “not fear the power of any adversary”, nor sink 
despairing under any fate. We shall bide undaunted our season 
of peril, and fearless tread the dark valley. When the blows of 
adversity fall thick and fast on our devoted heads, we shall bear 
with strength proportioned to our day, the spoiling of our goods 
the loss of our beloved, the disappointment of our hopes;—most 
comforted then when most afflicted, most trusting then when most 
severely tried, most hopeful when most stricken, most calmly 
blest when at length we have learned effectually the hard but 
fruitful lesson of unconditional, undoubting submission to the Power 
which passes alike comprehension and control. 


FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE, 
American Unitarian. 


God in and Over all. 


O my brothers, God exists. There is a soul atthe center of 
Nature and over the will ef every man, so that none of us can 
wrong the universe...... Ineffable is the union of man and God in ° 
every act of the soul. 
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How dear, how soothing to man, arises the idea of God, 
peopling the lonely place, effacing the scars of our mistakes and 
disappointments. 

Let man then learn the revelation of all nature and all thought 
to his heart; this, namely, that the highest dwells with him; that 
the sources of nature arein his own mind, if the sentiment of duty 
is there. Butif he would know what the great God speaketh, he 
must “Go into his closet and shut the door”, as Jesus said. Of that 
ineffable essence which we call Spirit, he that thinks most will say 
least...... When we try to define and describe God both language and 
thought desert us, and we are as helpless as fools and savages. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
American, 
In his earlier manhood a Umtarian Mtnstter. 
God the Deepest want of the Human Soul. 

The profoundest of all haman wants is the want of God. The 
sense of God is the only spring by which the crushing weight of 
sense, of the world and temptation can be withstood. It has ac- 
complished more, it has strengthened men to do, and suffer more, 
than all other principles. It can sustain the mind against 
all other powers. Without God, our existence has no support, our 
life no aim, our improvements no permanency, our best labors no 
sure and enduring results, our spiritual weakness no power to lean 
upon, aud our noblest aspirations and desires no pledge of being 
realized in a better state. Struggling virtue has no friend, suffering 
virtue no promise of victory. Take away God, and life becomes 
mean, and man, poorer than the brute...... without Him our noblest 
sentiments, admiration, veneration, hope, and love would wither 


and decay. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
American Umitarsan. 
I believe in God. 

I believe in God as the power eternal, immortal, invisible, omni- 
present, within and behind all phenomena, unknown and yet known, 
working in and through nature, producer and sustainer of all forms 
of existence, vitaliser of all organisms and life, welling up as mental 
and moral energy in the consciousness of man, and striving in the 
development of human history to establish righteousness as the law 
of life for the individual and for the race, and as the surest, amplest 
pro vidence for human guidance. 


WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
American Unsitarian. - 
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Belief in God a Necessity for the Sout. 

As I look abroad upon the world, it seems to me that the chief 
thing needed is a fixed standard, a feeling, « conviction that truth is 
riveted to something permanent; that goodness has a divine sanc- 
tion; that justice is no private notion, no whim born of temperament 
or circumstance; no mere conceit, no result of shrewd calculation of 
chances ; no product of balanced experiences ; but a primeval prin- 
ciple, a deathless reality, part and parcel of the original structure of 
the moral world. It seems to me, living in a world like ours, a 
world of perplexity, distress, fear and intellectual bewilderment, .that 
there is a necessity for men to hold fast to a belief that justice is 
adamantine and eternal,............... is identical with a sovereign will, 
with the absolute supreme will of the world, and as such is to be 
meekly obeyed. : t 

OCTAVIOUS B. FROTHINGHAM, 
. American Unitarian. 
Our Father. 

All men, however low, weak, and vile they may be, may utter 
the words, “Our Father”; and before this fact all outward distinc- 
tions shrivel away, and all sophistries yield to it. Your pompous 
ethnologists, who decide from the hue of the skin or the shape of 
the skull, do not go deep enough to mark out the limits between us. 
The dimmest asteroid of a soul, that here, in its faraway world, 
revolves in the narrowest orbit of human experience, receives some 
light from the Fountain of Light, and feels the throb of the same 
infinite Sun. However rudely spoken by the child at his 
mother’s side, by the savage, by the poor, despised and desolate 
—it is the same. How great that spirit must be, and how surely 
immortal, that can say to God, “Our Father”! The nabob ean 
say this, and he can say no more. The beggar in the streets can 
say as much. It rises from the same plane of humanity. It has 
no further to travel, whether breathed in the luxurious chamber, 
or ascending from the lips of the outcast, up to the starry spaces 
of the sky. What a bond of unity, which takes the round earth, 
with all its Seasons and climes, and condenses it into one family ! 
when from the territories even of contending nationalities, slaves 
and freemen, rich and poor, all come together in this. It is the 
keynote of the prelude to universal harmony. 

EDWARD H. CHAPIN, 
American U niversalist 
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| G0 10 GOOD DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
| Some Orthodox ‘Doctrines Do More | 

Harm to Men Than All the Evils of 
% the Stage. i 
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i _ The discussion upon the theater and 
’ the church is revived by a lecture by 
we the scholarly pastor of the First Unita- 
~ rian Church, Rey. Charles W. Wenate, 
, | delivered last night at the synagogue of 
5 the First Hebrew congregation. The 
‘address is the first of a series of Sunday 
evening popular lectures arranged by 
Rabbi Levy. Mr. Wendte’s lecture was 
not purposed as a reply to Rey. Dr. 
Diile’s sermons denunciatory of the 
theater, bnt, of course, treating of the 
as same subject, incidentally it answers 
acl “many of the arguments of the enthu- 
YY siastic Methodist minister. Following 
J is the lecture, the subject of which is, 
oo “Pablic Amusements and Morals, or the 
>) } Theater and the Church’’; 
My topic tnis evening is ‘Popular 
“~Y Amusements and Public Morals.” But 
aad tbis expression, ‘‘popular  amuse- 
‘ps ments,’ needs some little qualification, | 
| for itcaa hardly be said that amuse- 
4 mentis in any sense popular among 
; English speaking nations, certainly not 
as compared with the pleasure loving 
peoples of the European continent. 
‘The Anglo-Saxon is, indeed, proverb- 
ialfy serious. Old Froissart, writing 
his “Cbronicles’’ 500 ycars ago, tells us 
of the Bnglish of his time: ‘They 
amused themselves sadly, as is the cus- 
tom ot their nation’’; and Emerson 
savs of them.todayv: ‘‘An Englishman's 
hilarity is like an attack of fever.” This 
constitutional seriousness is intensified 
n American life. No traveller in for- 
eign lands but has had occasion to con- 
trast our social cheerlessness and sobii- 
ety with the self abandon and gayety of | 
more wercurial peoples. When aun’ 
American wants to amuse himself he : 
goes to work. We live far too in- 
_tensely—are too much absorbed in the 
‘daily cares and competitions of our 
young society to allow ourselves much 
time for recreation and amusement. 
|The simple pleasures which a German, 
a Frenchman, or an Italian enters into, 
with such a relish would be to us both 
tame and iedious—“‘pleased with a rat- 
‘tle, tickled with astraw.’’ I have seen 
graye and gray bearded men on the 
continent engage excitedly in games 
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good cheer, music, and laughter, the 
ny eners of toil and lengtheners of | 
Be haye yet a great deal to learn in 
this respect in our earnest but somber 
“American life. As yet we enjoy little’ 
saye toil and success. What little recre-. 
ation we allow ourselves we take ia a 
“sober, perfunctory manner, that shows 
itis neither congenial to our nature nor 
in keeping with our views of life. We 
|have come by this tradition of social 
seriousness legitimately enough. Aside. 
frota all} peculiarity of temperament it~ 
‘is the result of our sovial and religious 
‘antecedents for the past three or four. 
hundred years, Look back imto history 
and you will find a tiiae when our old. 
world ancestors were far less charac- 
terized by it; when we read of ‘tmerry 
Engiand’’and its ‘“‘merry movarchs,” 
of rollicking nobles and jolly friars, with 
many a pleasant cbhronicie of convivial- 
ity and teasting, holidays and popular 
‘sports—amusements not always refined 
perhaps, but entered into with a hearty 
gest that showed how much they were 
enjoyed, and what a release they 
‘brought from the labors and cares of 
‘daily existence. caput | ae 
j THE PURITAN SPIRIT. 

_ All this was changed, however, at the ad- 
-yent ofthe Puritan era of austerity and 
gloom. To the Puritan’s religious con- 
‘gciousness joy was a questionable guest. 
and pleasure a devil’s netto lure the soul 
to destruction, The popular amusements 
of the day were so many sinful distractions 
from the meeting-house and the sermon. 
and because the former church ‘had di- 
rectly encouraged this spirit of merriment 
—for the priests were usually the jolliest of 
‘mortals when the interests of the hierarchy 
were not in question—therefore the 
Puritans found additional reason to ban- 
ish music and good cheer and laughter as 
so many iniquitous allies of the scarlet 
woman. Thus.the Puritans came to look 
‘with aversion upon the re ular amuse- 
ments of the day, and their best to 
crush them out among the people. Mac- 
aulay, in his graphic picture of the Puritan 
era, pleasantly satirizes this ascetic spirit 
by saying that the Puritans abolished bear 
‘baiting, pot because it gave pain to the 

ar, but because it gave pleasure to the 
‘spectators, Not only the rougher pastimes, 
‘but the more innocent enjoyments oo the 
‘people were equally included in their de- 
taupe ation. ‘Lhe merry quips of Punch 
and Judy were no more heard; no happy 
‘villozers circled in the Maypole dance; and 
" music, that most retined of the arts, 
| frowned down upon, The Puritan 
‘Stubbs declared that ‘‘music allured to 
loathsomeness of life,” The noble peal of 
‘the organ, that ‘‘popish instrument,” was | 
repiaced by the nasal droning of the con-. 
aa chief displeasure, how- 
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teaching the graces and estheties of li =| 

were placed under ban, the senses de-' 
prived of innocent gratification, and many > 

a capacity and taste of human nature 

rigorously suppressed. The result was a 

virtuous, but also a narrow, austere per- 

sonality, without either freedom or geni-— 
ality, and controlled by a sour splenetic 
piety which held that God did not like to 
at his children happy, and that they. 
served him best who worshiped him with 
asad and fearful heart. peta 
Our early American society was the ripe 
fruit of this aseetic philosophy. In the 
piigrim fathers if was intensified by the 
memory of the persecution and suffering 
they had endured, and by the privatious 
and hardships of their experience in the 
New World. : t 
‘ PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

_ There war no such thing among them as 
an amusement forthe general public, and 
when, in the lapse of time, the old Puritan 
strictness so far relented as to allow these | 
toapnesr, they held their ground through | 

'sufferance rather than through puolic 

_ favor, and were regarded with a suspicious 

| and hostile eye. When Dr, Lyman Beecher 

went to Connecticut, his young wife, to 
hide the excessive bareness of the parson- 
age, made herself a carpet of parti-colored 
woolen rags and laid it proudly on her 
parlor floor. Shortly after one of the 
elders of the church dropped in on some’ 

_ business or other, aud, espying the bright, 
new carpet, his face grew troubled, and 
with a suppr d groan he asked, reproy- 
ingly, “What, Mistress Beecher, all this 
and heaven too?” 
| The straight laced and somber Puritan 
of New England had his parallel in the 
prim and soper Quaker of Pennsylvania, 

and to this day the City of Brotherly Love | 
hasremained the most cleanly and vir- 
tuous of American cities, but also. the 
staidest and dullest. The Friend’s drab 
coat is now rarely scen upon its streets, 
but th md’s sobriety aud distaste 

‘for public amusements is written 
all over the city. I read that one of my 
acquaintances in Philacelphia was im- 
_vlored by a goqus Quaker lady to lend her 
Mat haces ¢ French novel “The Romance 
of a Poor Young Man,” xs she had secret] 

oar up enough "of the language to rea 
t. ''he book was given her. A few days 

later my friend, while sitting at the win- 


ped opposite her door 
Pee rome aise , and there in the mid- 

th ay the little harmless 
together with an indignant 
strict father of the young 
d caught his daugh- 
nable thing, and took 
of retur ‘it to its) 


a 


owner, good mana HOVE! was as 
dange n of nitragiye rine. We 
may respect his sincerity, but thinkif this 
‘ascetic spirit gained control of modern 


civilizat 


ion! It would: have suppressed | 
ilton and Shakespeare, Dickens and | 


George Eliot, and deprived the world ot its | 


choicest masterpieces of literature and art. | 
A-MORE GENIAL CIVILIZATION. 
Times change, however. As our popula- 


tion increased it escaped more and more 


the thraldom of such rigorous influences. 


The Puritan faith itself grew less austere. 


The trades, arts, and humanities acquired 
‘a larger place. The yast influx of Euro- 
pean elements, bringing with them the 
pleasure loving traditions and customs of 


their fatherland, still. further modified the 


old narrowness and gloom until we begin. 
to see in our day the rise of a mew era of 
good fellowship and cheer—a more genial 
civilization i ¢h the amenitids drive 
out the asperities of society, and human 
nature, no longer cramped within the nar- 


row limits of an ascetic piety, begins to 


ake on the graces and refinements, as well 


| as the virtues of life. 


Yei our society is still far from being 
what it ought to be inthis respect. poe 
old Puritan he Be still working in ‘the 
churches, and m kes them look withepen 
or.conceaied dislike upon all pletsure 


| seeking. lo be sure, the ministers’ cell’ 


you they believe in amusement, but they | 
also hold that no ene should furnish it to! 
the people but the church, or at least un- 


|} der churchly sanction, One by one they 


denounce snd dismiss the popular Tecre: | 
ations, until there is néthing left but’ 
ehurech socials, Sunday school picnics, 
donkey parties, and grab bags. Even 
where this spiritual dictation is relaxed 
the material pressure of worldly cares and 


‘toils still keeps us Americans back from 


the fuilest enjoyment of lifeand most har- 
monious development of our nature. We 
begrudge every hour given to rest or 
amusement. We takeour relaxations and 


amusements in such a self reproachful 
and perfunctory way as to lose us half the 


benefit of them—just as my irjeud heard a, 
cross woman at the theater say to her off- 
spring, “Come, now, stop that sniffing. I 
brought you here to enjoy yourself, and 
now I'd like to see you ao it!” 

5 THE NEED OF AMUSEMENTS. 


But we surely make a terrible mistake in 
this, for while the key note of our life 
should be moral and not esthetic, yet there. 
ought to be a blending of allthe elements. 


to make a perfect nature. Pleasure must | 
not be defrauded of its rights or decried as 
@ pestilent thing. We may lay it down asa 
positive rule that there is a natural craving 
and a positive need for amusement in hu- 
man life. The clergy make a great mistake 
in their undisecriminating opposition to 
the popular amusements of the day, for the 
need for such pastimes and recreations is 
established in man’s very nature. Laugh- 
ter is as natural to him as tears. The hu-— 
man soulis a many stringed instrument, 
and an undue tension of any one chord is 
destructive ofits moral fibre. The intellect 
should not be Miy constantly under whip 
and spur, but relieved from time to time 
irom its leash of service. The senses need 
2 just satisfaction and the body freedom 
and exercise. “There is a time to wee 
and atime tolaugh; atime to mourn an 

a time to dance,’ says the author of 
Ecclesiastes, and old sop wisely said to 
those who ridiculed him for joining in the 
sports of the boys: ‘If you keep a bow 
ways bent it will break presently, but if 
ou leave it unstrung it will be the fitter 


for use when 78 Pees it.! 


This need for relaxation is espectally 
felt in our great cities. In the country. 

, usatd charms that soothe 
‘oiler, and his vocations 
ess exciting and strenu- 
the city the busy worker, 
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shut ve ina. store or counting-room 
or workshop, stunned with the din of the 
street, jaded with the wear and tear of 
business duties, needs to be taken ont of 
himself, as it, were, and Met 
ee ae intoa healthier frame of mind, 

veryone car prove this in his own per- 
sonal experience, It is shown still more 
conclusively by the striking fact that the 
deeper the distress and misery in human’ 
society, the B eos the eraving for dis-, 
tractions and amusements. In Paris the. 
are of the Prussians atthe very. gates» 
of the city .seemed only to increase the, 
round of social gayeties and dissipations, | 
and in Chicago almost the first building | 
erected after the great fire was a theater, 
which the clergy generally denounced as 
an evidence of social degradation, but 
which all rational’ moralists welcomed as 
-an eyidence of returning courage and’ 
cheer among the Stricken people. 

For such reasons as ‘these I claim that 
what American society needs is not less, 
but more and better amusements, 4h 

LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL AMUSEMENTS. 

II, The lawfulness of amusements 
settled, we come now to the question what 
considerations should regulate our enjoy- 
ment of them. Here’ I venture to lay 

own two rules for our guidance: F 
, All forms of amusements are proper. 

1, When they are not harmful in them- 
selves, and A 

2 When they are not harmfully pursued, 

The application of these two rules eyery. 
one must make for himself. 

Some amusements are to be avoided, be- 
cause they are fntrinsically bad, others be- 
cause they are harmful in their associa- 
tions and surroundings, others again 
_ because they are harmful to thea person- 
aily. If you ask how one is to discriminate 
between them, I answer you are the best 
judge whether and in what degree an 
amusement is harmful or beneficial to you. 
Exanine yourself closely, ascertain 
whether it jades or refreshes, your nature, 
_whether it strengthens or weakens “your 
mentaland moral self, whether it sends 
, you back to the active work of life with a 
new relish, or whether you go back to it» 
with languor and reluctance and with a 
morbid craving for a continuance of the 
indulgence? As you answer ‘thes® ques- 
tions you will make yous choice of relaxa- 
tions and amusements. ; 

bt few persons, I fear, take the trouble 
to make this necessary self examination, 
eet itis one of the first steps in the 
moral life. Everything depends upon it; 
it is the choice of one’s destiny. For pleas- 
ure may be your seryant or become your, 
tyraut, It may help to build you up in a 
nobler quality of manhood or womanhood, | 
or it may: prae: ‘ou down into the filth of 
the gutrer. Therefore, heed the quality of 

our joy. Choose pleasures that call no! 

lush and leavé no sear. Listen to your 
conscience ere its yoice bé enfeebled by 
sinful indulgence or smothered in the, 

wild rush of passion. 
: ‘PHYSICAL Sports. 

Considered in the light of moral ac- 
counts, there are, no doubt, some pleasures 
which should be given up at once as un- 
worthy in their nature and debasing in 
their effects, This is particularly true of 
certain physical sports. Some of these, | 
“once popular and prevalent, have already 
been given = in all decent, circles and 
| stamped with the general disapproval: 1 
refer to such brutal sports as bear baiting, 
prize fighting, and the rat and cock pit. 

PUGILISM, 

Deeply to be regrettedis the revival of 

that relicof man’s former, barbarism, the 


pugilistic art, which is now sweeping over 
our Sta Gainers, our newspapers, de- 
I ZAY:g 0 and encouraging the 
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surely no entertainment can be vroper. 
Whichis so utterly brutal and barren of 
results, so provocative of trickery and the 


those who participate in it, and which 
eads the foolish and coarse minded to’ 


without having resort to the baser ones. 


alee A Bie 2 pe exe ahi 
. 1) know: ent classes of people 
need different kinds of qi cecum Pat 


r passions of men, so degrading to. 


al up human brutes as models for imita- 
on ; 


‘here are surely enough invigorating’ 
and ennobling physical sperts remuining} 


Gymnastic exercises, rowing. foot races 
football, ericket, baseball, cycling avd 
similar pursuits are all excellent in their 
way, and when separated from gambling 
and vicious association ought to be encour- 
aged by the State, commended by the 
* urch and practised by every sensible 
an. / 
BASEBALL AND BILLIARDS. 

So far as basebail is coacerned I cannot 
butregret that this admirable game has 
been so largely taken out of the hands of 
the people and consigued to professionals, 
who play not for exercise, or pleasure, or 
récreation, pai '3 emulation, but for 


purely sordid reasons. In the hands of. 


these professionals the game is rapidly de- 


generating, until trickery counts higher 


than skill, and baseball has become only 

one more Copter to gamble; not a 

means of physical culture and the devel- 

Sense a self-reliant and hardy man” 
ood. 

Much the same thing is true of football, 
which has been made so scientific, and is 
oiten so brutal that the great mass of youth 
and men whomight obtain good from it 
are ona te excluded from its enjoy- 
ment, 2 

Lo, again, billiards has been appropri- 
ated by the saloon as one of its chief at- 
tractions and adjuncts. In consequence, 
the young man who has too much charac- 
ter and sense of duty to others to enter a 
saloon isshut out from one of the most 
graceful and delightful pastimes in the 
whole list of games. ; 

; CARDS AND DANCING. 

I ought, perhaps, to say a few words on 
the subject of card playing and dancing, 
which are two of the most popular amusce- 
ments of the day. Cards have been shame- 
fully diverted from their original purpose 
as an innocent recreation, resting the mind 
and entertaining it. and occupying pleas- 
autly hours that else might passin dullness, 
or gossip. Yet thisis no sufficient reason 
for rejecting them altogether. To young 
Eenmte whose Jimisted mental development 

oes not permit any wide choice of indoor 
recreation; to old people whose eyes will 
not permit continuous reading and whose 
time often hangs heavy on theirhands; to 
lonely people, like the old mariners I have 
found in the scattered lighthouses along 
the coast; 1o weary people whose brair is 
juded with the noise of the shop and factory 
or the eares of business life—to all such 


appy diversion. The one ee a ee to 
e made in this connection isthat no game 


pane of cards may be an innocent and 
1 

‘ 

b 
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of cardsever be played for money. Not 
even the smallest sum should be staked 
upon the result. The gambling spirit that 


| 


is so disastrous in its effects on American | 


life should be discountenanced and sup- 
essed in every possible way, and never 
e wlowed to convert recreations into ex- 


‘citements, or pleasures into vices. Make 


this your inflexible rule through life; re- 
strain your selfishness and any tendency 
oO excess, and you will have nothing to 
ear, apd may hayemuch to enjoy from 
the occasional! use of cards. 

Dancing is a legitimate and beautiful 
form of amusement and one of the finest 
social arts. It is also closely associated 
with religious rites aud ceremonies. The 


Attitudes “and genuflections of the Ro- 
man Catholic, and some of the Protestant 
clergy at the altar are doubtless survivals 
of the posturing and rythmic movements 
of the reiigious dances of former ages. 
But while the art of dancing is to be de- 
fended certain conditions must be laid 
dowr #8 eszential to it, ifit is to bea healh- 
ful recreation. First, it should be guarded 
(against uudue publicity, public balls, to 
| which any person of whatever character or, 
‘motive can gain admission by simply pay- 
ing the entrance fee and may consort on ; 
familiar if not intimate terms with every 
other person in the room—are pernicious 
in their influence and should be forbidden 
by law. It is sad to think that churches 
‘and benevolent societies will sometimes 
‘conduct these promiscuous and demoral- 
izing entertainments in the supposed in- 
_terests of religion or charity. The form of 
‘dancing most to be zommended is that of 
‘the household and the friendly circles, 
which can best restrain the tendency to 
‘costly or, immodest dressing, late hours, 
‘improper dances, loud manners, unwhole- 
\some suppers, bad ventilation, and other 
‘evils which are too apt to attend public 
dances, and convert what might be a 
healthy, graceful, recreative art into a 
mere sensuous indulgence, Above all, let 
‘us see to it that we do not pursue to 
a harmful excess ' this. agreeable 
diversion. Weare too poor to do this in 
our California society. Many of our young 
people spend night aiter night in this fas- 
cinating dissipation, and seem to have no 
other conception oi social pleasure than to 
thus whirl away their hours of leisure and 
return to their daylight duties enervated 
and without relish for any serious occupa- 
‘tion’in life. 
The warning of the old Greek proverb is 
timely: “Nothing overmuch.” In modera- 
tion lies the key ‘to healih and happiness. 
And, afterall, there are nobler -pursuits, 
more refined and genuine pleasures, than 
‘those involvedin mere bodily movement 
and musical rythm. Let us strive for a 
higher intellectual and moral culture that 
shall prevent us from all extravagance, and 
enable our young’ people to enjoy other 
‘thingsas well—nay, far more—than dancing 
parties, balls and the like. Then, and not 
‘ull then, can we be sure of the future of 
California society. 
; | THE THEATER. . 
| Rising now fromthe level of purely 
physical sports to the intellectual amuse- 
ments of the people, we come to consider 
that institution whose public performances 
have in all ages been the most popular in- 


sttumentality for imparting pleasure. I 
mean thetheater. In all ages, too, it has 
been denounced by moralists, and espe- 
cially by the clergy, as immoral, and dan- 

erous. Butthis opposition to the theater 
‘is based upon an entire misconception 
of human nature. “The human spirit,’’ 
says Matthew.Arnold, ‘‘has a vital need for 
morals and religion, but it also has a need 
for expansion, for intellect, for knowledge, 
for beauty, for social life and manners.” 
Now, the theater is one great need for sat- 
isfying these. It has arisen in response to 
@ universal human requirement. The 
dramatic instinct 1s innate in man and 
appears in all sayd the lowest savages. 
‘In some races it is but feebly developed. 
‘Thus the Jewish genius was _contempla- 
tive and religious. It gave birth to no 
great dramas and had no stage. There are 
‘Inany other good things it did- not have. 
Yet we read that it was a favorite Jewish 
‘actor who successfully persuaded Nerato 
cease persecuting his fellow countrymen. 
Tbe first Biblical play, too, was the compo- 
sition of aJew named. Ezekiel, who lived 
‘in the second conmaty In’ our own times 
some of the most eminent actors and lyrie 
artists have been of Jewish birth, as wit- 
ness the sublime Rockelhardt, 


‘eighteenth century. Usually these miracle! 
plays dealt with the events of the gospel | 
‘narratives and episodes in the lives of the | 
saints, or sought to make clear to the 
beer _ the more mystical Goctrines of 
‘Christian faith. Wito the gradual adop- 
tion of the vernacular. tongues ‘and the 
introduction of secular actors, in the thir- | 
teenth century, their religious character 
declined, es ecial when they ventured | 
tosatirize the foibles and vices of the: 
clergy, did the latter disown them and re- 
fused any longer to lend their yestments to 
the actors,. Driyen out of the church, the 
‘theatre was now re-erectedj in the public 
square in front of the sacred edifice. Here, 
on a stage divided into three compart- | 
ments, heayen, earth and hell, one above. 
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clumsy buffoon, capered and | 
howled, the glare and smoke 
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coe comiye and moying performance, some 
ts eee being of exquisite pathos and 
beauty. ; : 

Thus we everywhere find the origins of 
the drama intimately associated with re- 
digious conveptions and practices. As late. 
“as 'S “ong Gute time each performance 
was closed with a peer for the Queen, | 
offered by all the actors kneeling. In India. 
downto this day every native dramatic 
_representation is introduced by the appear- | 
ance of Brahmin, who scatters flowers end 
invokes a plessing on the house and the 

pandztors: ‘ 
; A SECULAR STAGE, 


| “In process of time, howeyer, the theater 


emancipated itself from the control of the 
clergy, and plays a higher order of 


of the church, mist peintiog, a 
pee ty 


but were now set free 
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legitimate in its character. That was an 
opinion worthy ofa éleric ! The great drama- 
tic writer Racine was a religious mind and 
so much affected by these denunciations 
that he ceased to write forthe stage when in 
the zenith of his power. The theologians 
and priests did everything in their power to 
make the lel n. of an actor infamous, 
‘Phe archbishop of Paris forbade his clergy 
»to marry them, and-then, with strange in- 
_ consistency, censured them for immorality. 
zn actor was excluded from every form 
of public honor and employment. He was 
even dcvieu st Christian burial, as we know 
im thé Guse of that eae genius Moliere. 
py dhe ref paieeicitay Luther intensified this 
feeling ugainst, the dramatic profession. 
The Unis inistsin France, the dissenters in 
England waged a fierce war against it. It 
Was the common, declaration of the clergy 
that actors oomesty a state of mortal sin and 


therefore doomed, if they died in their pro- 
fession, to eterna! perdition. ‘‘This,’”’ says 
the historian ‘was the sentence Of the 
ate! upon those whose lives were spent 
adding to the sum of human enjoyment, 
iu scattering the clouds of despondency, 
| and charming away the weariness of jaded 
\minds. Noone can tell how many hearts 
ithas wrung with anguish or how many 
noble natures it has plunged in the depths. 

| of vice.” Sn ceAb tk : 
THE. THEATER 48 {INTELLECTUAL -.PORCE, 
‘And yet, in spite of all, the theater con- 
tinued to advance, until in the last century 
it won the victory over its implacable ad- 
yersaries, and was more’firmly established 
than ever. In our day it is recognized by 
every enlightened nation as a dolightful 


‘and legitimate form of amusement. It is’ 


_more than this, however. It is an elevated 
form of intellectual manifestation, and 
one of the moss ea and inspiring 
influences of modern life. Those who 
deny it this rank and influence may justly 
‘be accused of theological prejudice or be 
thought wanting in true breadth of culture. 
The immense importance of the theater to 
the intellectual history of mankind is dis- 
closed to us by the study of literature. The 
| theater elicited the dramas of Euripides, 
/Eschylus and Sophocles, in which scholars 
find the most inspiring theme whereby to 
illustrate the classic era of ancient Greece. 
| Despite the anathemas of the medieyal 
chureb, it produced the masterpieces of 
Calderon and Lope de Vega, and so fostered 
the intellectual life and popuiar culture of 
Spain that ‘there was hardly a village that 
did not possess some kind of a theater,’ 
‘and there were forty companies of actors 
attached to the playhouses at Madrid, 
In France the noble drama of Corneille 
and Racine, as Voltaire said, “Taught the 
‘nation how to think, to feeland to express 
‘itself, and from Moliere to Scribe it pre- 
sents us with yivid and true pictures of hu- 
man nature and the social lite of its ey 
All that is greatest in French literature is 
associated with its stage, and nowhere is 
the influence of the profession so direct 
and absolute upon the minds and manners 
ofthe people. — 


The} rinan literature is identified 
with the: f dramatic geniusin Wie- 


‘letters and social recreative art With the 
Globe Theater by the Strand, with the Hay- 


| RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE DEPRECATED: 
Thus everywhere and invariably the- 


(Christian morals, Mr. Lecky, the theater 
combining the three great influences of 


ia the lyric drama \of music also, has 
“probably done more 4} ny other Single 
i on to produce that: craving after the 
‘ideal, that passionate euthusiasm of intel- 
lect out of which all groat works of im- 
‘agination have sprung.” Therefore Mr. 
eesti totes ayy that the prejudice af the 
church against the theater is very mnch to 
be regretted, for “it has prevented an 
|amusement which has added largely to the 
sum of human happloses, and which 
exercises a very considerable educational 
influence, from spreading anywhere except 
in the great centers of Pye uaion, It has 
multiplied proportionately amusements of 
a far more frivolous and purely unintel- 
‘lectual character, and it bas withdrawn 
from the audiences in the theater the very 
classes whose presence would be the best 
guaranty of the habitual morality of the en- 
tertainment.” 

|. I know no more striking commentary on 
this utterance than our own city of Oak- 
‘land, which has thirty or more churches 
‘and not a single theater worthy ofthe 
“name, a fact which proclaims thé limita- 
tions of our intellectual and social culture, 
and is a serious impeachment of aur claim 
to be “‘the Athens of the Pacific coast.” 


LITERATURE AND THE THEATER, 
The theater is almost the only link con- 
necting thousands with intellectual pur- 
suits. It is equally a chief delight and 


‘eloquence, of poetry, and of painting, and , 
T 


powerful incentive of genius. Matthew 


Arnold, after having cnee seen the “divine 
Rachel’ at the Edinburg Theater, was so 


carried away with her wonderful acting | 


that he followed her to Paris and for two 
\months never missed one of her represen- 
(tations. Ihave heard members of my own 
family speak of the marvellous intellectual 
power which her acting displayed. Burke 

eclared in Parliament that there was 
probably no orator among those 
whom he addressed - who did 
not owe something of his skill to the act- 
ing of David Garrick. The tragedian 
Talma is said to have taught the first Na- 
poleon how to bear himself royally at the 
coronation. Iu France the Comedie Iran- 
eaiseisa national school of language and 
social graces. Garrick, presentingeto the 
| English people, who had wellnigh forgot- 
ten Shakespeare, seventeen or eighteen 
| Plays of that inéomparable genius every 

ear, Macready, Kean, the Kembles, 
enry Irving, James, Murdock, Salvini 
Booth, and Barrett, Mary Anderson and 
ae este keeping alive the traditions of 
his intellectual greatness in the minds of 
thousands who read little beyond the daily 


nesses Of the intellectual and educational 
power of the theaterin modern society, 


THE MORALITY OF THE STAGE. 
more, I claim that vast impor- 


ce attaches also to the drama asa 


newspaper—these are the splendid wit-. 
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moral agent) mmpysociety. True, the chief » 
'missionof the aay not a moral one. 
Itis to hold the mirror to nature and reflect 
human life and character as it is—in all its 
grandeur and its degeneracy—care bein 
taken that its representations shall not of. 
fend the sense of beauty and proportion, 
or too harshly antagonize the moral stand- 
ards of fits day. John Morley, the distin- 
ished English critic, makes this acute 
istinction: t 
“The drama Joes not work in the sphere 
of direct morality, though like everythin 


else in the world it has a moral or immor 
aspect. Itis.an art of ideal presentation, 
not concerned with the inculcation of im. 
mediate practical lessons, but producing a 
stir in all our sympathetic emotions, quick- 
ening the imagination, and so communi- 
cating a wider life to the character of the 
Spectator. Thisis what the drama in the 
hands of a worthy master does; it is just 
what noble coniposition in music does, 
and there is no more directly moralizing 
effectin the onethan in the other. You . 
must trust to the sum of other agencies to 
guide the interest and sympathy thus 
quickened into channels of tight action.” 
Any of my hearers who have sat under the 
spell.of Henry Irving in “Louis XI,” or 
“The Bells,’, or found their nature stirred. 
to its depth by Salvini’s Othello, or the 
Isgo of Booth, or “Ristori’s Medea,” not to 
/ mention the great lyric artists of our time, 
pal feel the truth of Mr. Morley’s criti-- 
cism. 


ACTOR AND MINISTER. | 
_ Unquestionably a great deal of immoral- 
tiy and profligacy has attended the history 
of the stage,and there have been eras 
| when it was a greater power for evil than 


for good. Let him who will expose the 
vices of the actor’s life, be mine the more 
congenial duty of accounting for and pal, 
lixting them. _ 
Yo begin with, tbe moral effects of the! 
stage were in most instances a reflection of 
| the spiritof the age. The s.ream cannot 
ascend higher than its source, and if the 
_Tuling society was rude, coarse, and im- 
| Moral, what can we expect of the drama 
' which depicted or the actor who illustrated 
it, There is much, doubtless, in the lays 
of Shakespeare and Goldsmith and Sheri- 
| dan, of Moliere and Calderon to offend our 
modern taste, but never do they present us 
_ with a justification of villainy or seek to 
allure us to vicious coursey. It is for us to 
sift out the distasteful element, or accept it 
for what it is—a picture from the point of 
view of the manner of the time. Let us, 
howeyer, not dwell upon these incidental 
| blemishesas if they were the essen- 
tial features of their drama: Sup- 
| pose we were to apply such a rule to 
that treasure of the church, the Bible. 
| Shall we reject the psalms of David be- 
cause we read of the Hebrew King’s illicit 
| love for Bath sheba, or refuse to find wis- 
dom in the proverbs of Solomon because the 
heart of the preacher inclined to strange 
' women? | 
‘frne,\ there haye been and are shame- | 
less and debauched actors. But are there | 
no dissolute and sinning ministers? Read 
_ the sonl sickening apnals of religious in-| 
_ tolerance and persecution, the extortion | 
_ and greed of the elergy, their arrogance 
| and vanity, and the scandals and crimes to 
which so many professed ministers of 
Christ mnst plead guilty in ancient as in 
modern times. I know the sins of the 
clergy are of a different order from those 
‘of theactor. The fatter inclines to sins of 
-the body, dissipation, and debauchery. | 
he priesthood is prone to sins of the) 
mind, pride, insincerity, or heartlessness. | 
“Are not both equally ulin the sight | 
of God! Andon whieh Christ’s judgment 
Was most severe we may learn from the 
sinful woman; who was yet forgiven be-- 
cause “She loved much.” while on the 


scolling and arrogant Pharisee, “blainéless 

in respect to the law,’’ the Maen geeeued 

the vials of hts holy wrath and denuncia-. 
on. REIS As, 


But there are 4lso noble and virtuous | 
Men and women »mong the dramatic pro- | 
fession. Garrick}3 personal exam le was | 
as efficacious ag his histrionie gifts in ge-| 
curing respect for his art. “ ‘What can ye | 
expee’ frae a play actor?’ asks the Ettrick | 
Shepherd. § bit can Texpect, James?’ is 
the reply; ‘why, look at Terry, Young, 
Maithe ws, Charles Kemble, and your frieud 
Vandenhoff, and then I say that you expect 
good players to jbe good men, as men go, 
and likewise gentl/smen.” - { 

Ah, if this had teen the sentiment of the 
church towards ‘poor Yorick instead. of 
Wholesale abuse, and denunciation how 

» Much higher would be the standard of the 
drama and the orality of the profession! 
When we consider how his arr has been 
frowned down upon by the ch ureb, and his 
kindly efforts to etNertain and instruct us 
denounced as a wile: of Satan, it isa proof 
of the innate excelleryce of human nature 
that there are so many\ virtuous and honor- 
able actors, ornaments f their art and of 
society. =: . . 

No, there is no inevitable degradation in 
the theater, or how shall we account for it. 
that in the dissolute society: of profligate 
King Charles there were only wo theaters 
in London, while in the incom arably 
mcre meral reign of Elizabeth awd James 
there were ihe fe The temporary re- 
vival of a noble dramain England under 
Macready, the spiendid era of the court 
theater in Weimar under the joint direw- 
tion of Goethe and Schiller, during which: 

the playhouse became a school for morals 

| ed manners to the nation, and the ad- 
| mirable and brilliant records of a Booth, 
an Irving and of the Boston museum man. 

_ agement, which for thirty years past has 

| maintained a home for an elevated and 
nobler drama in that city--these are elo- 
| quent witnesses for the possibility among 

f us of a truly intellectual and uplifting 

| stage. is 

( WHAT THE THEATER MIGHT BE TO US. - 

If our American city and State govern- 
ments were to forsake their attitude of in- 
difference to the tneaier and give it some 

| such financial support us it enjoys in art 


loving Germany or France, if they would 
| exercise a mild censorship over it: if the 
_chureh would cease its unreasonable an- 
tagonism to the drama and the dramatic 
profession; finally, if good society, so- 
called, would patronize the theater more 
intelligently and efficiently, and maintain 
a just and kindlier relation towards the 
acting fraternity, we might ?see repeated 
in our day the triumphs of the stage as it 
was in classic ages, and inthe days of 
| ee eee anc Moliere. .The theater 
would become to us, as to them, the center 
of graceful ministeries, a high school of. 
_art, the handmaid of literature, interpret-_ 
ing the world’s masterpieces of imagina- 
tion and sentiment, refreshing weary 
minds and eleyating public sentiment. 
Metiae is more certain than that if you 
deprive the people of the theater you de- 
liver them over to far worse amusements, | 
to pleasure without instruction, to animal- 
ismt and ylce. The whole history of amuse- 
ments is a confirmation of this truth. 


THE THEATER AS AN ENTERTAINMENT, 
_ Itmay be, as some claim, that our mod. 
ern Civilization is inimical to the dramatic 
temperament. The unimpassioned, re- 
| flective subjective type of mind which dis- 
tinguishes the present generation dislikes 


all exhibitions of emotion, and affects a 
cynical unbelief in the reality of all dif- 
plays of sentiment or feeling. Literature. 
accomodating itself to the new order of 
things, hes given us the modern novel to 
fill the place once occupied by the drama. 
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A public which /takes delight in ‘the ) 
ey chole cal studies of a Thackeray, a 
eorge Eliot or a rthold Aurebach is 
very likely to find the hercics and passion 
_ of the stage crude and uncongenial. 
the result of this change in public senti- 
ment is that the theater is rather a place of 
entertainment than of instruction. Its aim 
1s to amuse ratherthan to arouse and in. 
spire. This is not ahigh purpose, yet itis 
_aperfectly legitimate one, and fulfills a 
useful function in society. But in the ab- 
sence of any definite literary standards 
_ and socialideals among us, the stage re-} 
lapses more and more into the ‘hands of 
| sensationalists and scene painters. In 
place ofan elevating drama, we are too 
often treated to pointless burlesques and 
clownish farece-comedies, or with plays} 
from the French, the drama of ‘‘the aver- 
age sensual man,’ as Matthew Arnold calls 
it, whose country is France, whose city is 
Paris, und whose society is the free, gay, 
and pleasure loving existence of that mer- 
curial people. Such a society is not ours, 
such tastes and pursuits are not ours, and 
our audiences endure it simply because we 
have nothing better as yet to put in its 
lace, because we have no homo,enous 
‘typical society,and hence no indigenous 
dramatie ar‘. 

A better time will yet come to our Amer- 
ican stage, when we shall not depend for 
our staple attractions on foreign importa- 
tions, but with increased leisure and cul- 
tureand love of the beautiful will pro- 
duce ar American drama worthy ‘the 
name. %. } 

THE THEATER AS A MORAL AGENT. 1 


But because certain plays are immoral 
‘Taust we give up the ‘theater as hopeless? 
| Are there no immoralities taught by the 


_ churches? Yea, verily theres are, both by 
_ the ancient and modern clergy, views of 
| human nature, moral vA aa ba oe substi- 
| tuted righteousness, deathbed repentance 
_and future torment far more immoral and 
irreverent and destructive of human Vir- 

tue than all the profligacy and wickedness 
| of the stage. “John Calvin’s God is worse 
| than his devil,” declared -Johu Wesley. 
Recalling these displays of human error 

and weakness in the evolution of Christian 
| doctrine, the church should be prompted 
_toamore charitable judgment upon the 
| follies and sins of its sister institution, the 
| theater. : 

To stay away from the theater may seem 
the easiest solution of the difficulty, but, it 
is not the bravest or the wisest way, for the 

eg is an integral part of our civilization, 
_andif allthe decent people stay tide it 
will certainly go to the bad. Unserupulous 
manigers, who are now restrained by the 
mixei character of. their audiences, will 
be left free to pander more and more tothe 
Jow minded and viciousin the commun- 
ity, andthe actors will follow suit. The 
true rule for us to adopt, tberefore, is to 
ep away from all immoral performances 
rece is to the good ones, .There are 
many Suen which are a true entertainment 
and recreation—the acting ot a Booth,a 
Salvini, a Modjeska, or a Barrett. What 
an amount of innocent happiness Joseph 
Jefferson, the Vokes f 4 BORGER 


iymond, Sothern, William Warren, an 
Foshus, Whiteomd ees ir fel- 


lows. How much happy __ er that be- 

uiled away dull care; of kindly sentiment 
fhat made the whole world kin; of pleasant 
satire on social frivolities and follies; of 
appeals to honor love, and goodness. 
Surely the world is richer, stronger, and 
| better for such actors, and in memory of 
their services for good, we can forgive 
‘much of the evil that flows fromthe stage. 

Just here the counsel may be timely, 


‘however: Don't go too often even toa - 


good performance. The pjay-house atmos- 
yar is not a healthy one if breathed too 


A$ 


often. It stimulates the imaginatton and 


the passions; its oyer-heated air and the. 


late hours are a dangerous enemy to the 

eR eliaker star Gea ie sie Gkent neat 
n Shakespeare’s time the iter be 

at3 o’clock tre 

it begins at 5:30 or6, and itis ont by 9:30, 

In America we are still too .devoted to 


“Money getting to care to devote so much > 
| time to mere amusement, and so we Pate 3 
ysi- 


| up the tradition of late hours to our p 
caland mentalhurt — 4 
AVOID EXCESS. © \ : 


In all, let our motto be that of the great. 


‘apostle: “Use this world without abusing 
it.” In all, let us remember thatthe dan- 
ger of pleasure lies in an excess of it. We 
have noright to it except as a diversion. 
The burden of our life must be earnest 
work for God and man, and when pleasure 

| has the power to win us irdm this higher 

| Consecration, our moral ruin has begun, 

Let me not understate the sad frequency 


ble consequences. Our whole social fabric 
reeks with it, Ailaround the pathway of 

life is st.ewn with wrecks of human pas- 
| Sion—the bloated yoluptuary, the burned 
| out sensualist, the ruined gamester, the dis- 
cupeniee ate spairing votary of ploas- 
ure, .“‘He who liveth in pleasure is dead,” 
says the apostie—is dead already in his 
life, UOeeP Ry in his course, miserable in 
his end. Take the long list. of lives’ of 


theafternoon. In Germany 


of such an ubuse of pleasure, and its terri-_ 


pleasure, from’ Anacreon to Tom Moore, 


and what sad memorials they are of man’s 
i cae Sg shame. Crowned with 
owers they sit at the banquet of life, but 
hidden amidst the roses the thorns of re- 
morse pierce- ghee ly into their brows. 
They raise the ‘wine cup, and lo! thé 
Serpent of intemperance lies coiled at the 
bottom; amid the musie and laughter ‘of 
the revel is heard the death shriek of 
sing ghost of a mur- 

/ dered life stal to sit at the feast, and 
| will not down, Truly, as you turn ‘with 
| horror from these wrecks of appetite and 


despair, and the 


lust, you feel that among all the animals 
there is aone so disgusting as the animal 
| with a human face. y 
Therefore, in the words of the Scripture, 
aoeen O young man, in thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, snd in the 
sight of thine eyes: but know that for all 
_ these things. will bring thee into judg- 
| ment.” There is an intimate connection 
between the popular amusements and the 
publie morals of the day. When the former 
are pure and elevating the latter also will 
be robust and noble. But when the pas- 
times and amusements of a people are 


vicious and unrestrained the moral decline 


of that people is sure. ; 
There is no censor of public morals in 
curcountry except public opinion. Butin 
the last analysis public opinion is made up 
oi individnal opinion, Every one of us is 
an integral part of the public conscience, 
and individually responsible for the exist- 
ing order of the society in which we live. 
Our duty is plain, therefore, to guard our 
own daily walk ard also take an active 
‘interest in the general moral condition of 
the community. Thus only can we meet 
unfearingly the divine judgment on our 
life and do our part to make the popular 
emusements of the people conducive to the 
wblic morality. ae 
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Evil of the Saloon Shown Up 
"Rev. C. W. Wendte addressed his con- 
gregation yesterday morning on the 
prevailing topic. He prefaced it with 
a statement why Unitarians are not 
more closely identified with the general 
movement of the churches and sects 
against the saloon power. Unitarians 
believed that the uplift of the whole 
‘mature will bring uplift also with re- 
gard to intemperance; that whatever 
virtue or saving grace there may be in 
other methods of temeprance reform, to 
enlighten the mind, enlarge the range 
of human interests, refine the taste, en- 
‘ergize the individual will and quicken 
the public conscience are the most ef- 
feative methods in temperance agita- 
tion. A church which bases its fellow- 
ship on intellectual agreement will 
easily secure a similar unity in temper- 
‘ance work. But the Unitarian who re- 
fuses to subscribe to a creed, is equal- 
ly independent in his opinions on social 
questions, He declines to impose his 
own particular reform methods.on oth- 
ers. Many Unitarians are prohibition- 
ists, as for example the present Secre- 
‘tary of the U. S. Navy, ex-Gov. Long 
ot Massachusetts, and H. H. Faxon,. 
the great temperance leader of that 
State. But others believe in State 
‘control; still others in high license. 
Uniformity of opinion and action amid, 
such diversity of views is impossible, 
Again, the present methods of con- 
ducting the temperance reform, on the 
part of the churches, make it largely a 
propaganda for religious beliefs which 
the Unitarian cannot accept. He -re- 
spects the earnestness of those who can 
and is grateful for their service to hu- 
“manity. But to him there is often a 
\sad waste of moral and spiritual, power 
involved in methods which devote two 
‘hours to prayer and twenty minutes to 
the business in hand. Again, such 
‘constant appeals to the emotions of- 
ten beget an excess of nervous excite- 
‘ment, a moral hysteria which is of it- 
self an intemperance, a weakening in- 
stead of strengthening well-meant ef- 
fort against this glant evil. 
remarks are not uttered by 
way-a eriticism, but. to explain why lib»’ 
eral Christians do not co-operate. more 
‘heartily in the current church move» 
‘ments for temperance reform, = 


(PERANCE AND SsOCL 
a) LS, eT 
_'Mr, Wendte, in continuing, spoke of 
his sympathy with the present move- 
‘ment to close the saloons, _ mt) | 
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_ “They are the chief cause of the in- 


‘temperance which is the greatest curse’ 
‘that affects human society. Licen- 
|tiousness, crime, disease, and other 
forms of social evil are largely, if not 
mainly due to drunkenness. So is pau- 
perism. Our defective industrial con- 
ditions are doubtless responsible for a 
deal of the poverty, and to a less de- 
gree of pauperism,—which, be it ob- 
served in passing, is a very different 
[thing from poverty. Poverty, for men 
and women of average health and ca- 
pacity, is not of itself a curse, and it 
may be the nursery of most honorable 
Virtue and most enviable strength. It 
is not ridicule, but consonance with the 
facts that couple together honesty and 
‘poverty. Many a man and woman has 


i] 
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jr Eason, to thank God for being born 
poor. As things are now-a-days, one 
jof the greatest misfortunes that can 
|happen to a child is to be born into 
riches. It is often a moral handicap | 
for life. But pauperism, the condition’ 
of helpless dependence upon others for 
‘support, is a calamity, is more or less 
of a personal disgrace and a social evil 
of the first magnitude. Now, drunken; 
ness is the chief cause of pauperism, 
Our asylums, almshouses. and chil- 
dren’s refuges are filled with ‘drunk- 
ards and drunkards’ children. Now 
and then long continued illness or inva- 
lidism or the death of a bread-winner 
puts a family in the list of helpless de- 
pendents. But in nine cases out of ten 
it is the waste of earnings in drink to 
which this is due. In thousands of 
families it is caused by the wasting of 
money in drink by some member of the 
family, What is spent in that way, 
and the loss of working hours and 
working power’which resulted from 
this indulgénce’ makés the fatal dif- 
fereneé between struggling but honest 
poverty and the ‘pitiable fate of the 


pauper, 
' STATISTICS APPALLING. 

The statistics of the cost of the drink 
habit in the United States are simply 
appalling. The highest authority in the 
land, the National Bureau of Statistics, 
places it at over one thousand millions 
of dollars, which is nearly three times 
the cost of the National government, in- 
Cluding interest on the National debt, 
‘and more than the cost of our State, 
|municipal and national governments to- 
_Bether. 
| “And, of course, this is only the di- 
,rect expenditure for liquor itself. The 
added cost it entails in loss of hours and. 
strength for work, in the administration 
of criminal jurisprudence, in doctor’s 
bills and medicine—not to go further— 
amounts to a vastly larger sum than 
thi 
| 
, 
} 


8. 
_ OAKLAND'S DRINK BILL. 
“It is claimed that a million’ dollars 
@ year are spent for drink in the 175 
‘faloons of Oakland, Let us assume 
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that. only ¢ one-half this nt is ex- 
pended. It ig still an alarming ta 
vedi ret! indicates 


rt i a ios at est, a eniaenne 


eatie to both body and mind. + 
thermore, it is a well established eats 
that the wage earners of this country 
pay a large share of this drink bill. Do 
we not find in this one reason, and the 
chief one, for the personal and social’ 
‘miseries which they are but too prone to 
‘attribute to hard times, intermittent 
employment and low wages? And if 
you add the tobacco bill to the drink 
bill of the laboring man, you will read- 
ily see an added explanation of his pov- 
erty. | 
| “Tt is not too much to say that if, 
|that half-million or million dollars | 
which is now expended chiefly by men 
of small means in the Oakland saloons 
‘for the gratification of an artificial ap- 
petite, could be devoted to their homes 
and families, or their personal comfort 
‘and welfare, pauperism would be al- 
most unknown in our city and poverty 
reduced to its lowest term. 
MISERY ENTAILED. 

“Finally, consider the physical deter-: 
ioration and misery which the drink 
|habit entails upon society, the defec- 
tive human beings of which it is so 
largely the source for drunkenness is 
‘unquestionably a. chief - contributive 
cause to disease, insanity and idiocy.\: 

“Such, then, is the fearful indictment 
which society makes against the drink 
habit. 

“Tt needs no inflamed rhetoric, no 
moral hysteria, no swolen statistics to 
cause us to recognize it in all its hid- 
eousness and to arouse us to earnest op- 
position to it. 
|THE STATE AND IN TEMPERANCE. 
| “Now, in former days, it was quite 
universally maintained that intemper- 
ance was purely a personal habit, with 
‘which society had no right to interfere. 
1t was a wrong done by the individual 
against himself and for which he alone 
was responsible. If a man drank too 
much and did himself harm that was 
his own*matter. The public had no 
taxes to pay in the olden time to sup- 
port the drunkard’s children, or, if he 
committed crimes, to feed him in jail, 
The consequences of intemperance on 
the human system and on succeeding 
generations had not been studied, 
There is truth in this view. For a man 
to drink to excess is indeed his own 
matter. Man is to all intents and pur” 
poses a free moral agent, and is to be 
held personally accountable for all in- 
fractions of the law of moderation, oj 
justice and righteousness. Here, and 
there an individual may have inherited 
an irresistible thirst for drink and his 
dipsomania may not be justly chargea- 
ble to himself. But with the vast ma- 
jority of hard drinkers it is nét so. 
They could stop drinking if they would, 


- 


especially in the 
habit, 4 Poe 


ever he our standpoint as reformers, say 
one word to lessen individual responsi: 
bility in this matter, or reduce the 
drunkard’s power of self-recovery, 
i A SOCIAL EVIL. a 
_ “But there is another side to thi 
question which we are but too prone ti 
overlook. Intemperance is a socia, 
evil as well as an individual sin. So: 
ciety as a whole is vitally affected by 
the prevalence of this vice, affected in 
health and happiness, in material and 
moral well being. S iy 

“Nay, intemperance ig today regarded. 
as the greatest of the social ills which 
afflict the community, and as the direct 
or indirect cause of many of the others, 
|. “The*State has therefore a profound 
interest in this question. It is no longer 
to be regarded as a solely individual 
and personal matter. It isa concert of 
the hody politic. “It is everywhere con- 
ceded that the State has the right to in- 
'terfere; that in simple justice to its own 
interests it must interfere, to a certain 
‘extent, to abate the evils of the liquor 
(trafic. Thus it ordains that no liquor 
shall be:sold to minors or drunkards,’ a 
Tule which commends itself to -every 
‘mind, but which in Oakland is con- 
‘stantly, notoriously violated. Pass 
through the saloons on Fourteenth 
Street at four or later in the evening and 
“you will see the gilded youth, sons of 
our so-called best families—mere boys 
many of them—tippling at the fashion- 
\able bars, and dicing for drinks. Go 
down into the poorer wards of our city” 
‘and you will see the open vending of 
strong drink to drunken men and boys, 
On Friday afternoon last, for a whole 
hour three men—father and son two of 
‘them—reeled and fought along Alice, 
strect, maddened with liquor, streaming 
with blood, cursing and beating each 
others’ hands on the stone pavements, 
until in front of Dr. Coyle’s: house and 
my own, the police; who had been tele- 
phoned for, arrived-and bore them off 
in the saloon keeper’s adjunct to his ne- 
farious business, the patrol wagon, 

A few Sunday mornings since, as I 
was proceeding to church, three hand- 
somely dressed young men, of aristo- 
eratic parentage, came arm in arm out 
of the most fashionable saloon in Oak- 
land, and mingling with the crowd of 
church-goers, lifted aloud their voices , 
in ribald songs and jeers and blas- 
phemy. But such failures in our at- 
tempts to regulate this great iniquity) 
do not negative the right of organized 
society to control and abate it. We 
compel the sellers of liquors to take out 
licenses that they may pay at least a 
‘small portion of the cost to which their 
fiaataces puts the city, and in order to 
‘prevent an increase in the number of 
‘such breeding places of vulgarity, pov- 
erty and crime. We can, at our option, 


‘refuse to/issue Such licenses, and’close 
‘the saloons altogether, if the needine 
vote so decides. This right is guardn- 
teed us by the laws of our. city, State 
Sir et bed eta in many) 
communities from Maine to Mississippi. 
and from ptieeee husetts to Be) 


‘comprising t 40 per cent of the ter- 
‘Titory of the United States. Bh 
fh popes URE TASTED. cde p pha 
_ "This is thé issué which confronts 

us at the polls tomorrow. Is-there in- 

4 lligence enough, is there enlightened 
If ph terest 6nough, is there-conscience 

enough, is there public spirit enough, is 

‘there a sufficient love of umantty in 

| Oakland—the boasted*’ eity of homes, 

schools, and churches, to” abolish alto- 

gether an institution which has become 

an intolerable nuisance, a center of Wee 
‘moralizing influence and a source of 

civil and political corruption? We shall 
learn in a few hours more whether Oak- 

land is equal to its present opportunity 
or not; whether it will sink back into 

shameful servitude to the saloon ele- 
ment, which now practically dominates 
its political life, or crush it with an 
iron hand. 

“T have not heard a single excuse for 
the ,existence of the saloon which was 
not based on selfishness and inhuman- 
|ity on the one hand, or moral cowardice 
and self-indulgence on the other. As 
the chief agent in creating their lux- 
urious, wasteful, body-and-soul-de- 
stroying habits among our people the 
|saloon ought to be wiped out of exist- 
‘ence. It will be in Oakland if we all do 
our duty tomorrow. There is no reason 
why we cannot close every saloon in 
our city as readily as they have been 
elosed in Cambridge, Haverhill and a 
dozen other towns in New England of 
about the same size as Oakland. 

OAKLAND’S OPPORTUNITY. 

“In vain is this movement called a 
preacher’s crusade. I wish it had 
|sprung spontaneously from the intelli- 
‘gence and humanity of our private citi- 
_zens without regard to church lines, 
But, on the other hand, what are 
;churches and ministers for if not to 
moralize and inspire the community? 
[I care little for much of their theologi- 
eal teaching, but when they point the 
Way to an apparent moral duty I am 
glad to follow. As a prominent Oak- 
lander, said to me recently: ‘I don’t 
faney many of the ways of the preach- 
ers. Put when it comes to a choice be- 
tween the preachers and the saloon 
keepers, I stand by the preachers every, 
time.’ 

_ NOT A QUESTION OF POLITICS. 


“Brethren—O, how I wish I could say 
sisters as well—the duty laid upon you 
is to my mind clear and direct. It is 
not a question of politics or parties. 
It does not ask you to indorse either 
prohibition or high license. It simply 
calls upon you to cast your vote in ac- 
cordance with the best interests of the 
family, the city, and the Nation. It 
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ORDER OF SERVICE 


ORGAN PRELUDE, ‘ , Pror. F.. KATZENBACH 


ANTHEM, ‘‘ The Heavens Declare the Glory of God”’ 
3 : F : ‘ : : : Beethoven 
THe Cuorus Cuorr, under Prof. D. P. Hughes. 

READING FROM SACRED POETRY. 

PRAYER. 

Duet, ‘‘Love Divine”’ : f 4 ; Stainer 
Mrs. CARRIE BROWN DEXTER and D. P. HUGHES 


During which the collection will be taken up. 


Discourse: ‘‘ The Ideals of the Poet’’ 
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@ CONGREGATIONAL HyMy. ok An pe 
Sung to Spanish Hynin, U. Ccll’n, No 35. 
Men, whose boast it is that ye; 
Come of fathers brave and free; 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 
If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother's pai: 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 

No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our bro:hers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be, 
Earnest to make others free ! 


They are slaves who fear to speak, 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink, 


firearm <f From the truth they needs must think; 


They are s'aves who dare not be, 


Cott’. é In the right with two or three. 
ies én, —James Russell Lowell. 


6 DouBLe MALE QUARTETTE. Awe Ne 
8. PRAYER FOR THE FATHERLAND. PR ser hy 


Music, German Folk Song. Polish National Hymn, Trans. by C W. Wendte 
O! Lord our God! in Thine eternal mercy, Soe 
Our land in peace for centuries Thon dids’t keep; 


And when our foes arose its peace to threaten, L-~e: 


Victory and fame upon us Thou dids’t heap. 
i p p Shaft . @ 
Chorus—Hear us, we pray, before Thine altar kneeling, i 
Almighty God! stretch forth thy powerful hand; ate : 
O! not in vain for help to Thee appealing, PaD i yrs 
Give to us Freedom! give back our Fatherland ! hae, 


Thou in past days, when we for help besought Thee, 
Madest, in love, our people’s cause Thine own; 
Yea, Thou wast with us in our deeds of valor, 
And through Thee our path with glory strewn. 


Chorus—Hear us, we pray, etc., etc. ° 


Grant that our cause, O God, once more shall prosper, 
Our fields ag’ ow with old time splendor be; 

Send us sweet peace, after the conflict’s raging, 
Simite not the Land, which gives itself to Thee ! 


Chorus—Hear us, we pray, ete.. etc. 


g. DiIscouRSE RESUMED. 


« a as 


Illustrated by 


) 


10. @ DOUBLE MALE QUARTETTE, ‘‘ The Recognition ’ 


Music by C. Attenhofer. Trans. from the German of T. N. Vogl by C. W. Wendte 


A wandering youth, with his staff in his hand, 
Comes home again from a foreigu land. 
So dusty his garb, his visage so burned, 
By whom will the wand’rer first be discerned ? 


Then marches he in through the old town gate; 
The toil-keeper there his approach doth wait. 

The toll-keeper once was his dearest friend, 

O'er cards and o’er wine oft their spirits did blend. 
But see, friend toll-keeper him not discerned, 

The sun all too fiercely his visage had burned. 


Then forward he presseth adown the street, 

And shaketh in sorrow the dust from his feet. 
There out of the window his sweetheart doth lean, 
“Fair maiden, thy lover thou seekest, I ween!”’ 
But see, him his sweetheart hath not discerned, 
‘The sun all too fiercely his visage hath burned. 


As onward he keepeth his way down the street, 
A tear-drop coursing his bronzed cheek, 

His old mother totters from yon church door, 
‘*God greet you!” he says, and he says no more, 
But see, his old mother sobs forth with joy, 

“My son!"’ and falls on the breast of her boy. 
Though fiercely the sun had his visage burned, 
The eye of his mother at once him discerned, 


It. & CONGREGATIONAL HyMNn. 
Music: To Gottschalk, No. 49, U. Coll. Words No. 767, U. Coll 


Let us sing the praise of Love, 
Holy Spirit from above; 
Bringing on its blessed wings 
Life to all created things; 
CLG; 6 CLC. 
—A. Jackson Davis, 


12. DiscouRSE RESUMED. 


Tit + ne 


Ill. GOD. 


Illustrated by 
13. @ Hymn: ‘‘ Evening Rest.’’ 


Music by Gluck, p. 22, The Carol. 
Translated from the German of F. Oser by C. W. Wendte. 


Now sleep the flowers in the garden, 
And still the bird in its nest; 

And all things under the heavens, 
List! List! they all are at rest. 

And all things under the heavens, 
List! List! they are at rest! 


But, o’er us watching, the stars 
Do raise their eternal song: 
Which, echoed from infinite deeps, 
Goes sounding the earth along; 
Which, echoed from infinite deeps, 
Goes sounding earth along. 


The Lord, whose wisdom guideth 
Their wondrous, glittering host, 
For thee, too, he provideth, 
For thee he cares the most. 
For thee, too, he provideth, 
For thee he cares the most. 


Whose tenderness cares for the flower, 
And shields the bird in its nest, 

He also keeps thee with power, 
Then sink in peace to thy rest; 

He also keeps thee with power, 
Then sink in peace to rest. 


14. 6 THE DOXOLOGy. 
Be thou, O God! exalted high, 
And as thy glory fills the sky, 
So let it be on earth displayed, 
Till thou art here, as there, obeyed. 


15. BENEDICTION. 


27 


—— 


Sentiment and Song in the Sunday School 


REV. C. W. WENDTE, Boston, Massachusetts 
Compiler of The Sunny Side, The Carol, Jubilate Deo, etc. 


Among the most potent and abiding of early religious im- 
pressions are the hymns sung in childhood, which were imbibed 
at a mother’s knee or learned in the Sunday school. It has often 
been remarked that the religious influence of a hymn-writer is 
greater than of a theologian, since men are moved more power- 
* fully by the emotions than by the understanding. This is espe- 
cially the case in tender and impressive infancy and youth. The 
historical and doctrinal lessons imparted to us in the Sunday 
school may be forgotten, the faces of the teachers themselves 
may fade out of mind, but the hymns of our childhood abide with 
us through the years, an unfailing source of religious quicken- 
ing and cheer, a well-spring of affectionate and holy memories. 
As when the learned critic and lexicographer, Dr. Samuel John- 
son, on his death-bed passed from intoning his sonorous Latin 
chants to crooning a little child’s hymn taught him by his mother. 

Often in later adult life, amid the trials and cares, the vicis- 
situdes and sorrows of our career, the joyous and trustful hymns 
we sang as children in the Sunday school will recur to us again, 
stirring the depths of our religious nature, flooding the spirit 
with happy, holy memories, and bringing us new encouragement, 
faith and resolution. Surely, this is a religious experience 
known to not a few. 

The heavens above us are dark, it may be, with heavy clouds 
of anxiety and care. Our mind is depressed and saddened. Our 
faith sinks low to the ground, like the swallow before the ap- 
proaching storm. But lo, in the midst of our morbid brooding 
and fear, there wells up from the heart’s depths a snatch of old- 
time and happy child-song. It reminds us tenderly that 

“Every cloud has a sunny side, 
Though dark the cloud may be, 
For just behind the sunlight waits 
To shine forth gloriously. 
Then courage take and breast the wave, 
Though storms sweep o’er the tide, 
There is no cloud, however dark, 
But has its shining side.” 
As we listen to this cheerful and reassuring song, whose bright 
music rises and falls in waves of melody in our breast, we go 
back in tender recollection to the days of our joyous youth, when 
all life was beautiful, when faith was easy and hope and courage 
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It is estimated that about seventy per cent of the grade-school 
teachers now teaching in our schools received their preparation 
for this service entire in the common and high school. By means 
of a system of summer normals and teachers’ institutes linked 
with the grade-school system we have a self perpeuating sys- 
tem. Yet the normal school and college continue to be a leading 
factor for the development of standards and for fostering a spirit 
of aggressive advancement, along all lines of public and private 
education. 

The Sunday-school system has been without such a thing as 
a special training school for its teachers and workers, and until 
within a very recent period no special attention was given to the 
particular needs of the religious teacher. In the last decade a 
few such schools have been started, but their patronage must 
necessarily be so limited that they can do little in supplying the 
great needs of the schools of our time. Like the history of our 
public educational system we must resort to an arrangement of 
curriculum in the Sunday schools which will in a measure sup- 
ply the necessary preparation for teaching in these same schools. 
If they were graded upon a proper educational basis there would 
be no reason why a pupil, having the gift of teaching, who passes 
through the Sunday school, with what aid could be had from 
outside supplementing the work, should not be prepared to be- 
come a teacher in his own or any other well regulated Sunday 
school. 

The Sunday school is the educational institution of the 
church, and being engaged in that work of the church which is 
fundamental to its progress, affords the widest opportunity for 
individual service in the church. The preparation necessary to 
fit one for teaching in the Sunday school is adapted for the best 
equipment for almost every other line of Christian service. 
Hence the educational leadership of every church should look 
well to the enlargement of its teaching force and to the develop- 
ment of the gift of teaching in the church. The application of 
modern educational theory to the proper grading, and to the de- 
velopment of a suitable curriculum for the school, ought to pro- 
vide the church with a sufficient teaching force for the future. 

With the aid of the special work of schools devoted to this 
work, the training which we should demand of all our Christian 
colleges and universities, the help of teachers’ libraries, summer 
assemblies and institutes, and the introduction of special training, 
adapted to increasing the Sunday-school efficiency of the min- 
istry, in our theological seminaries, our Sunday-school system 
should early become recognized as the greatest agency for re- 
ligious education in our age, a Christian university brought to the 
homes and adapted to the needs of all the people. 
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undimmed. Something of our childhood’s happy trust and con- 
fidence is born anew in us. Again, as of yore, we 
* hear a sweet voice ringing clear, 
All is well! 
It is our Father’s voice we hear, 
All, all is well!” 

In such a moment, amid such associations, the little Sunday- 
school song brings a deeper comfort, inspires a profounder faith, 
than would the stateliest measures of a Cathedral choir. In it 
our religious past speaks to us. Our childhood’s faith reawakens, 
and once again we sing, as in our more believing youth: 

“He leadeth me! O blessed thought, 
Oh, words with heavenly comfort fraught! 
Wherever I go, wherever I be, 

*T is His own hand that leadeth me!’ 

Such soul experiences disclose to us, if such an assurance 
were necessary, how powerful and abiding are the impressions 
produced by Sunday-school song on the religious sensibilities of 
children. Far greater than we imagine is the moral and spiritual 
influence it exerts on the establishment of their faith and the 
foundation of their character. When they sing in tuneful 
accord : 


“Cheerfully, cheerfully, let us all live, 
Slow to be angered, and quick to forgive, 
Singing and hoping, at work or at rest, 
Cheerfully, cheerfully doing our best.” 
—this sentiment is penetrating into their spirit’s core, and 
molding their young lives into sweetness and beauty. 
If they sing together: 
“Dare to do right! Dare to be true!” 
or that stirring appeal: 
“Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night! 
There’s a star to guide the humble; 
Trust in God and do the right!” 
—by such utterances conscience is aroused and the will stimu- 
lated to brave testimony and service. 

We believe that the singing of patriotic hymns by the chil- 
dren in our public schools arouses and confirms their love of 
country. Shall we not equally believe that their hearts will be 
inspired with tenderness and trust when they sing in the Sunday 
school : 

“Kind words can never die,” 
or 
“Never forget the dear ones 
Who cluster round thy home”? 
Such sentiments, intensified by the music, make for affection, for 
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character and faithfulness. They may be quite as effective in 
promoting virtue, unselfishness and reverence as the exhortations 
of a parent or the instructions of a teacher. We may be par- 
doned, therefore, if we paraphrase a well-known saying and de- 
clare: “I care not who prepares the lessons of the Sunday 
school, so that I may compose or compile its hymns.” For no 
portion of its worship is the source of more innocent pleasure to 
the child, none conduces more to its spiritual nurture, or is of 
more lasting influence in its life than the songs it learns to sing 
in the Sabbath school and the home. 

II. It is clear, then, that this form of religious expression 
ought to be tenderly cherished and sagaciously employed in the 
religious education of the young. It should be made an object 
of peculiar solicitude and study. But alas, it is not usually so re- 
garded by those who are in charge of our Sunday schools. Far 
less attention is given it than is bestowed on the formal instruc- 
tion of the school or on its administrative features. By most 
superintendents and teachers it is looked upon as simply “a sanc- 
tified form of relaxation” from the sterner work of instruction 
and discipline. It is not regarded as an integral part of the wor- 
ship, but as a mere appendix to it, a concession to the restless- 
ness and wandering attention of childhood. It is evident that 
before there can be any large improvement in Sunday-school 
song there must be a higher conception of its educational char- 
acter and religious importance. It should be made the subject 
of more enlightened and careful study, both as regards the child- 
nature and the materials for child-song. The conclusions which 
have been arrived at by modern psychologists with respect to the 
child-soul and its development must be taken in mind in the se- 
lection of both words and tunes. The old, haphazard ways must 
be laid aside, and a thoughtful and prayerful preparation made 
for the musical, as for every other part of the services. It is ab- 
surd and wrong to carefully study the Sunday lessons, responses, 
and prayers, but to leave the selection of the hymns to the chance 
suggestion of the moment, or perhaps to the caprice of the chil- 
dren themselves. As an important and integral part of the 
service they deserve equal and perhaps superior attention. There 
can be no totality of impression, no youthful zest and life in 
a Sunday school in which the singing is conducted in a thought- 
less, spiritless and haphazard manner. 

III. The most important element in Sunday-school song is 
not the music but the words of the hymn. The tune exists for 
the sake of the words, not the words for the sake of the tune. 
It is the words chiefly that convey the sentiment and aim of the 
song. This is fundamental. To merely choose a pretty air and 
mechanically write or fit metrical verses to it, as is too often 
done, results in a hymnody poor in poetic quality, lacking in 
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spontaneity, and without the appeal to heart and life which all 
true popular songs should possess. 

The hymns of the Sunday school should be simple, but they 
should not be childish. Their language should be within the 
comprehension of childhood. But between the infant class and 
the older pupils there is a wide range of understanding and emo- 
tion. Such a classic as Sir Henry Wotton’s 

“How happy is he born or taught 
Who serveth not another’s will, 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill.” 
can be understood, and should be sung and committed to memory 
by every manly boy in the Sunday school. 

Above all, false sentiment should be avoided, as when the 

children are made to sing: 
“The Sunday school, that blessed place, 
Oh, I had rather stay 
Within its walls a child of grace, 
Than spend my hours in play.” 

Hymns dealing with death and judgment to come, or which 
disparage this life and utter an ardent longing for heaven, are 
by their very nature unfitted for childhood. Such lines as 

“Hold thou the cross before my closing eyes, 

Shine through the gloom and point me to the skies,” 
should be left to maturer years. No healthy, happy child desires 
to die. The realistic picturing of angels, harps and crowns may 
give it a passing delight, but no child wants to die and be an 
angel. 

“*T is life of which their nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller that they want.” 

Again, theology has no place in a child’s heart. Doctrines 
may be mechanically sung but will have no abiding place in its 
affection or memory. With subtle alchemy it knows how to 
separate the pure gold in its religious instruction from the dross. 
Sunday-school hymnology should exhale a natural, healthy 
sentiment. It should delight in nature, in God, in Christ, 
in home and country, and cherish the larger love of man- 
kind. It should be cheerful and joyous like childhood itself, but 
always chaste, reverent and devotional. 

The words of a child-hymn should have a distinct poetic 
quality. Its imagery should be natural, clear and striking. It 
should be full of life, movement and color. Its moral instruction 
should not be too obtrusive. Imagination and sentiment should 
predominate in it over reflection. To write a successful child’s 
hymn one must have more or less the heart of a child. But such 
poets are born, not made, and their lyrics are infrequent. There- 
fore in compiling hymn-books for Sunday-school use it is best 
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not to make too large use of poems whose principal recommenda- 
tion is that they are new, or to invite poet-asters to send in 
original verses which, even if unsuitable, cannot well be rejected. 
There is already existing a gradually formed, well-approved 
body of sacred lyrics for children which Palgrave, Whittier and 
others have collected, the classics of child-song, we may call 
them, which are far more worthy as literature and more en- 
nobling in their religious influence than the doggerel, weak, if 
pious, which too often is admitted into the Singing books of our 
Sunday schools. Above all, let us get over the mistaken notion 
that a poem or a tune are no longer available because they are 
old. Usually they are old because they are good, and have in 
them some quality which enables them to meet a universal need, 
to stand the test of time, and sift down through the vast accumu- 
lation of literary musical materials produced by the centuries. 
Even if a hymn is old to us, it will be new to the generations 
of children ever appearing on the scene. It ought to become a 
part of their religious education also, and will inspire their 
hearts as it has strengthened ours. Our true ideal in this_re- 
spect is not the crowds and shoals of song-books ever produced 
anew by American composers and publishers, but the wise re- 
straint and culture of Germany, where the various hymn-books 
for children contain practically the same body of songs, carefully 
winnowed and collected through the years, with few innovations 
—the whole forming an unrivalled and precious collection of 
sacred poetry and song. 

IV. The choice of tunes to be sung should be secondary to 
the selection of words, and yet is a matter of great importance. 
Only by a union that is natural, and as it were, inevitable, can a 
perfect harmony exist between the words and the music, and a 
totality of impression be produced. The object of this musical 
setting is to give expression and add intensity to the words. The 
airs employed must first of all have life, color, movement in 
them. They must correspond to the free, active and joyous 
temperament of vouth. They must be melodious—this is very 
important—appealing readily to the ear and retained by the 
memory. Simple, strong, broad harmonies should underlay 
them. They must be cheerful, bright and lively. Minor keys 
should be sparingly employed. 

On the other hand, the music of our schools should be chaste, 
reverent and devotional. This rules out the religious ballad 
music which under the name of Gospel Hymns, has for three 
decades demoralized our American churches and Sunday schools. 
Now and then a pleasing and fitting melody has sprung from this 
source, but very rarely. There is a still lower deep—the “Opera 
Bouffe” tunes and “rag-time” music, which has crept into our 
American homes from the dramatic stage and even invaded our 
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Sunday song. “Children like these dancing tunes,” we are told. 
but, they also like sugar candy and other things not good for 
their digestion. Should parents not be as solicitous for the souls 
of their children as for their stomachs? Vulgar, frivolous music 
vulgarizes and lowers the moral tone of those who habitually 
sing it. 

There is evidently need for better hymnals in our Sunday 
schools, which shall be an improvement on all that went before, 
and be a worthy counterpart to the usually admirable song-books 
of our public schools, the best of which are also based on German 
models and melodies. 

V. Inconclusion, a word may be said concerning the instruc- 
tion and conduct of sacred song in our Sunday schools. The 
best collection of hymns and tunes may be made of no effect in 
careless and incompetent hands. The spirit and success of Sun- 
day-school song depends very much upon the manner in which 
it is taught and conducted. A few practical suggestions may be 
of service here. The superintendent, or leader, should exercise 
the greatest thoughtfulness and care in his choice of hymns. 
They should not be selected hap-hazard or because the tune is 
pretty, well-known and popular with the children. Nor should 
a hymn be chosen simply because the superintendent likes it. It 
may be a favorite with him, and yet be quite unsuited for chil- 
dren. Let the hymns be selected because they are of poetical 
and musical worth, because they inculcate valuable moral and 
religious lessons, and above all because they are relevant to the 
service, the address or lesson-topic of the day. Sometimes, es- 
pecially when a new hymn is to be attempted, its words should 
be read over slowly, verse by verse, by the superintendent and 
children, its meaning commented upon, and the proper expres- 
sion of the music made clear to them. 

Every school should have, if possible, a musical leader, un- 
less the superintendent himself is gifted in song. Besides the 
piano, a violin may profitably be employed. 

For practice in song a children’s choir might be formed and 
meet out of Sunday-school hours for instruction and drill. On 
Sundays, however, it should not sit together as a chorus, for this 
discourages the singing of the general school, but be dispersed 
among the pupils. To such a choir, simple instruction in the 
proper use of the voice, the system of notation, the use of the 
different parts in singing, might be given, and a more skilful and 
impressive rendering of sacred song assured. A chorus of chil- 
dren thus instructed and led in simple, chaste and devout song, 
is capable of the most elevating and even overpowering musical 


effects. The composer Haydn, taken to hear the Charity Chil- 


_ dren sing in St. Paul’s, declared: “I was more touched by this 
innocent, reverent music than by any I ever heard in my life.” 


The Possibilities of a Sunday School 
Library f 


By FREDERICA BEARD yi 
Oak Park, Illinois : 


The Sunday-school library known toflre present adult gen- 
eration in its childhood is very largelyfa thing of the past. It 
has served its purpose, and other agegties are meeting the need 
which in part it used to fill. Wheregchildren have no opportun- 
ity in a good public library the Sugday school may well provide 
standard literature for their readifig. In these generally remote 
places, a reading-room open on g€rtain week-days, together with 
the circulation of books wortlf reading, would be a means of 
blessing if carried on by thes unday school of the town or 
village. 

But what about the mgfority of Sunday schools? Is there 
not a need for these of #@ library of a specific nature and one, 
very different in charactér from that which was formerly to be 
found? Much good might be accomplished by such a plan and 
provision. First of alf let us have a library of reference and of 
circulation for the t@achers, even if it be one of only a dozen 
books. Better work¥would often be done if the eager and earnest 
teacher, who has few books of his own, could refer to a Bible 
dictionary, a congplete Concordance, a simple but strong work 
such as Stalker’f “Life of Christ” or his “Life of Paul,” and a 
dozen others fhat might be selected. Different versions and 
translations of the Bible, e. g. “The Twentieth Century New 
Testament” vould be illuminating. Two or three standard books 
on Oriental fife and customs, and such a book as “The Holy 
Land in Hgstory and Geography,” by MacCoun, would be most 
helpful. Gome of the books would be of value for the older 
pupils offthe school; others should be added for their especial 
use in c@nnection with their studies. If-a class of ten to twelve 
years of age were studying the life of Jesus, the reading by the 
pupils of “Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth,” by Bird, either in 
parts or as a whole would add to the interest of the study. Or, 
for older pupils, Lyman Abbot’s “Life of Christ” would be a 
good reading book. If children of ten to twelve years were 
studying Old Testament characters, Beale’s “Old Testament 
Stories” would be a delightful illustrated story book to put into 
their hands. Literary masterpieces that refer to the subjects 
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I Was in Prison, and Ye Came Unto Me. 


STARR KING FRATERNITY 


OF OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


SEASON 1897 


SYLEABUS OF 


STUDIES IN. PENOLOGY 


OR 
The Nature of Crime and Treatment 
of Criminals 
PUBLIC SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS 
TO BE HELD IN 
The Chapel of the First Unitarian Church. 


Leader of the Meetings - - - - REV. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


What might be done if men were wise ! 
What glorious deeds, my suff’ring brother, 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another. 


All slav’ry, warfare, lies and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together, 
And fruit and corn 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 

The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect 
In self-respect : 

And share the teeming world to-morrow, 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suff’ring brother ; 
More than the tongue 
H’er said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 


—Chas. Mackay. 


3 
I. Furst Meeting, Sunday Evening, September 19, at 8 o'clock. 


‘*God created man in his own image.’’—Gen. I. 27. 
“ Despair of Humanity is Distrust of God.—Goethe.”’ 


Topic :—Nature and Causes of Crime. 
1. Prevalence, Increase and Cost of Crime. 


2. Whatis Crime? Legal, theological, sociological and 
anthropological definitions 


3. The Abnormal Man; a study in criminal anthropol- 
ogy, by Rev. A. Drahms, Chaplain of the State Peni- 
tentiary at San Quentin. 


4. Complex Causes of Crime. 


Anthropo- a. Organic Predisposition, viz.: Heredity, 
pees. physical and psychical; Instinctive Criminality; 
Moral Imbecility ; Insanity. 

Ethical. 6. Individual Perversity, viz.: Selfishness; In- 
dolence; Disobedience; Cowardice; Sordid 
and Low Motives and Aims; Insincerity ; 
Jealousy; Envy; Revenge; Perverted Desires, 
Tastes and Habits ; Morbid or Depraved Con- 
science; Wilfulness; Weakness of the Altruis- 
tic Sentiments ; Irreverence ; Superstition. 

Sociological, ¢  Contributive Sources: Environment; Want 
of Education ; Lack of Employment; Poverty; 
Vagrancy; Insufhcient Nourishment; Defective 
Sanitation; Deficient Moral and Religious 
Training ; Evil Associations ; Bad Example ; 
Excessive and Unwholesome Competition ; 
War; Social Pressure; Discouragement; In- 
temperance; Vice; Disease; etc. 


Discussion : 
1. In what Degree are Criminals to be Accounted 
Morally Responsible Beings? 
2. How Far is Society Responsible for Their Condition ? 


Opened by Ex-Mayor Wm. R. Davis, and Warring Wil- 
kinson, Supt. State Asylum Deaf, Dumb and Blind. 


4 
II. Second Meeting, Sunday Evening, September 26, 1897. 


‘*‘Remember Them that are in Bonds as Bound with Them.” 


‘*Conquer Your Foe by Force, and You Increase His Enmity. Conquer 
by Love, and You will Reap no After Sorrow.’’—From Chinese 
Classics. 


‘*Tt is of little advantage to restrain the bad by punishment, unless you 
render them good by discipline.’”’— Pope Clement XT., ca. 1704. 


Topic:—The Philosophy of Punishment. 
1. Former Theories of Punishment. 


a, Vindictive; to inflict vengeance or retribution 
(Lex talionis. Moses). 


6. Vindicative; to maintain justice, and uphold 
the dignity, majesty and sovereignty of the 
law (Kant). 


c. Repressive; to intimidate offenders, and 
deter from a re-commital of the offence (Hegel). 


2. Modern Theories of Punishment. 
a. To Protect Society. 
6. To Reform the Criminal. 


3. The Measure of Truth and Fallacy, Success and 
Failure in Each of the Foregoing Theories of Punish- 
ment. 


4. Paper by Pres. David Starr Jordan of Stanford 
University. 
Questions for Discussion. 


1. Can Society be Said in any True Sense to have the 
Right to ‘‘ Punish ’’ an Offender ? 


Nd 


Is Capital Punishment Justifiable ? 


3. Can Torture, Flogging or Similar Bodily Punishments 
be Defended ? 


Opened by Hon, John P. Irish and Henry C. Goodcell. 


ah 
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Ill. Third Meeting, Sunday Evening, October 3a. 1897. 


O Earth! thy past is crowned and consecrated 
With its reformers, speaking yet, though dead; 
Who unto strife and toil and tears were fated, 
Who unto fiery martyrdoms were led. 


O Earth ! the present too is crowned with splendour, 
By its reformers, battling in the strife; 

Friends of humanity, stern, strong and tender, 
Making the world more hopeful with their life. 


O Earth! thy future shall be great and glorious 
With its reformers, toiling in the van; 
Till truth and love shall reign o’er all victorious, 
And earth be giv’n to freedom and to man. 
—John Harris, D. D. 


Topic :—History of Criminal Legislation and Prison 
Reform. 
1. Early Methods of Punishing Criminals, 
Paper by Edward Von Adelung, M.D. 
2. Old Time and Historic Prisons. 
Paper by Geo, S. Evans. 


3. The Rise of the Humanitarian Spirit. 


a. Great Prison Reformers. 
Zz. Peter Rentz, in Hamberg, 1669. 
2. Pope Clement XI, 1704. 
3. John Howard, 1726-1790. Vilain in Ghent, 
Canny 7 ke 
4. Elizabeth Fry, Wm. Penn, and the Society 
of Friends. 
5. Dr. . C. Wines, Zerah R. Brockway, and 
American Reformers. 
Paper by Wm. C. Bartlett. 
6. Jurists and Scientists as Reformers. Gro- 


tius, Beccaria, Montesquieu, Von Holtzendorff, 
Lombroso, Rossi, Garofalo, Ferri, etc. 


Paper by John W. Stetson, Dep. District Attorney 


c. Great Novelists as Prison Reformers. Victor 
Hugo, Dickens, Charles Reade, etc. 


Paper by 
d. The International Prison Congress. The 
National (U. S.) Prison Association. 


Questions for Discussion. 


1. To whom has prison reform been chiefly due,—Philan- 
thropists or Publicists ? 


2. In whom should the pardoning power be vested ? 
Opened by A. B. Elliot. 


IV. Fourth Meeting, Sunday Evening, October roth, 1896. 


Topic :—Modern and Improved Methods in Prison 
Construction and the Treatment of Prisoners. 

“ There can be no more striking mark of the advance of European civil- 

ization than the transition from the dungeons and fetters of the 


middle ages to the penitentiaries of modern times.’’—Sir William 
Crawford. 


1. Construction and Sanitation of Prisons. 
2. Identification and Registration of Prisoners. 
Paper (it is hoped) by Prof. Col. Greenleaf, University 
of California. 
3. Re-organization and Training of the Prison Staff. 
4. The respective merits of the Separate (solitary) and 
Congregate Systems. 
5. The System of Transportation, 
6. The System of Progressive Classification, Elmira N. Y. 
State Prison. 
7. The Three principal Agencies in Criminal Refor- 
mation. 
a. Labor, (Contract, Lease. Government. ) 
6. Education, (Schools, Library.) 
c. Moral and Religious Training. (The Chap- 
lain. 
dad. Physical Regeneration. (Baths, Military 
Drill, The Gymnasium. ) 
8. Incentives and Rewards for Good Conduct and Per- 
sonal Amendment. 
a. The Abbreviated sentence. 
6. ‘The Indeterminate Sentence. 
c. Compensation for Labor. 
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d. Aid for Discharged Prisoners. 
e. Restoration of Citizenship and Social Stand- 
ing. 
fj. The Suspended Sentence. 
Paper by Prof. E. A. Ross, of Stanford Gary tice) 
Topics for Discusssion. 


1. Which is the system best adapted to secure the objects 
of punishment, the Separate, the Congregate, or that of 
Progressive Classification ? 

2. Can the charge of ‘‘ Sickly Sentimentality ’’ be justly 
brought against modern prison reforms? 

3. To what degree is the personal interest of private 
citizens in our prisons and their inmates desirable ? 

Opened by 


V. Fifth Meeting, Sunday Evening, October 17th, 1897. 


““Bvery Society has the Criminals that it deserves.”’ 


Topic :—The Present State of Prisons. 
t. Old World Prisons. 
2. The Prisons of the United States. 
Paper by 
3. The Prisons of California. 


a. The State Penitentiaries at San Quentin and 
Folsom. 


Paper by Robt. E. Fitzgerald, California State Prison 
Commissioner. 


6. Our County Prisons. 


Paper by Rev. C. W. Wendte, Pres. Oakland S.P.C.A., 
and Secy. Chabot Sheltering Home. 


c. The City Prison. 
Paper by Chas. E. Lloyd, Chief of Police, Oakland. 


Questions for Discussion. 


1. What are the special merits and demerits of our State 
Penitentiaries ? 


2. Should not our County and City Jails be abolished or 
transfered to the control of the State? 


Opened by 
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VI. Sixth Meeting, Sunday Evening, October 24th, 1897. 


Topic:—The Ultimate Principle of Criminal Legis- 
lation—Prevention. 


There is in every human heart 

Some not completely barren part, 

Where seeds of love and truth might grow, 
And flow’rs of gen’rous virtue blow; 

To plant, to watch, to water there, 

This be our duty, this our care. 


And sweet it is the growth to trace 

Of worth, of intellect, of grace, 

In bosoms where our labors first 

Bid the young seed of spring time burst, 
And lead it on from hour to hour 

To ripen into perfect flow’r. 


The heart of man’s a soil which breeds, 
Or sweetest flow’rs or vilest weeds; 
Flow’rs, lovely as the morning’s light: 
Weeds, deadly as the aconite; 

Just as his heart is trained to bear 

The poisonous weed or flow’ret fair. 


—Sir J. Bowring. 
1. Prevention better than cure. Stop the operation of 
the causes in which criminality originates, by 


a. Social and Industrial re-adjustments; The Land 
and Labor question; Diminution of Poverty; 
Supervision of Foreign Immigration; Elimin- 
ation or Segregation of undesirable elements 
in the population; Improved homes; Purified 
Politics; Legislation against Intemperance and 
other vices; Popular Education; Moral and 
Religious Influences. 


Paper by Mrs. Sarah C. Sanford, Secy. Oakland 5. P. 
Cal. 


6. Making the Police an Agency for the Preven- 
tion rather than for the Punishment of Crime. 
Features of the Probationary or Suspended 
Sentence in vogue in Massachusetts, Belgium : 
and elsewhere. 


-Paper by Miss Mollie Connors. 
c. Beginning with the Children, Compel parents 


to do their duty by their children or else sepa- 
rate them. In such cases, commit them to 


NW! 
fl 
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1. Child-saving Institutions, Kindergartens, Orphan 
Asylums, Home-finding Societies, Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Industrial Schools 
and Reformatories. 


2. Or better still, secure private homes for them; Modern 
Methods. 


Paper by C. A. Murdock, Director Children’s Aid Soc- 
iety of San Francisco. 


3. Features of the U.S. Training Ships for Naval Ap- 
prentices. 


Paper by (itis hoped) U. S. Senator Geo. C. Perkins. 


Questions for Discussion. 


1. What are the merits and demerits of the California 
State Reformatories for Children and Youth at Ione and 
Whittier ? 

2. Is it the Penal Code, or the Social Order, or the Indi- 
vidual Conscience which most needs to be improved ? 


3. Does California need a State Board of Corrections and 
Charities ? 

4. How can we best educate Public Sentiment.in these 
matters ? 


Opened by 


‘* Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it, paper; aid it, type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe; 

But our earnest must not slacken 
Into play ; 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way ! 


*hy, 


KT 
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Partial List of Authorities. 


Punishment and Reformation, Frederic H. Wines, LL. D. 
Especially valuable. 

The Criminal, Havelock Ellis. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y,, 1892. An admirable treatise. 

Abnormal Man. Essays by Arthur McDonald, Circular 
No. 4, 1893, of the U. S. Bureau of Education. His 
lists of books and reviews bearing on the subject are 
exceedingly valuable. 


Abnormal Woman, by A. McDonald, 1895. 


. Report of the Delegates of the U.S. to the Fifth Inter- 


national Prison Congress, at Paris, France, 1895 ; 
Senate Document No. 181, 1896. Contains recent 
information. 


. State of Prisons and of Child-saving Institutions in the 


Civilized World, page 719, 1880, Dr. E. C. Wines. 
Encyclopedic. 


The New York State Reformatory in Elmira, Alex. 
Winter, 


. Criminology, Arthur MacDonald, with introduction by 


Lombroso. 


. On Crimes, (translated) by Beccaria. 


g. Crime and its Causes, by Douglass W. Morrison, 


. Juvenile Offenders, by D. W. Morrison. 

. Criminal Sociology, by Enrico Ferri. 

. History of Crime in England, by L. Owen Pike, 2 vols. 
3. History of the Criminal Law of England, by Sir James 


Stephen, 


. A History of the Rod, Rev. W. A. Cooper. 
. Punishment by Death, its Authority and Expediency, 


by Rev. Geo, B. Cheever. 


. Capital Punishment (against), by Prof. Mittermeier and 


Moir. 


. Die Deportation als Straf-Methode, by Von Holtzendorff. 
. Leaves from a Prison Diary, Michael Davitt. 


I,homme Criminal, par Cesare Lombroso, (Traduit) 
Paris, 15076 


1! 
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20. The Female offender, Lombroso, (Transl. ) 

*tt21. Dependents, Defectives and Delinquents, by C. R. 
Henderson, 1893. (A valuable handbook ) 

22. Handbuch des Gefaengnisswesens, Dr. Von Holtzendorff 
und Dr. Von Jagemann. 2 vols., Hamburg, 1888, 

*+23. Annual Reports of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 

*24. Report on County Prisons and Almshouses in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1864. In Vol. 6, of Bound Reports in University 
of California Library. 

*25. Our Penal Machinery and its Victims, by J. P. Altgeld, 
Chicago, 1854, ~In-Vol+7, U..C* L. 

*26. A State Board of Charities for the Pacific Coast, by Rev. 
Poole Andsiey asus das Vol 7. U..C. Ll. 

*27, The New School of Criminal Anthropology, by Robert 
Fletcher, Washington, D. C., 1891. In Vol. 9, U.C.L. 

See also articles in Lalor’s, the British: and other Encyclo- 
pedias. 

* In the University of California Library. 


{+ In Rev. C. W. Wendte’s Library 
¢{ In Oakland Public Library. 
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Starr King Fraternity. 


Founded in 1887. 


A Society for Self-culture, Philanthropy, and Usefulness to 


the General Community. 


Officers 1897-8. 
President—Mrs. R. P, Gleason. 
First Vice-President—Mr. F. H. Clark. 
Second Vice-President—Miss C. P. Leet. 
Secretary— 


Treasurer—Miss Rachel Pope. 


DIRECTORS: 


Frank A Fletcher, Miss Bertha S. Shafter, Mrs. E. L. Stebbins, 
Mrs EK. A. Kluegel. 


The Reading Room, in the Unitarian Parish House, is furnished 
with an excellent supply of periodical literature, both American and 
foreign. It is open to members, through the pass-key with which each 
one is furnished, every day and evening throughout the week, including 
Sunday, from 8 a.m. to Io p.m, 


Classes, lectures, entertainments, etc. 


Any person desiring to unite with the Starr King Fraternity is re- 
quested to communicate with the President. Annual Dues, two dollars 
a year. 


M1. 
ul 
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THE present situation of religion is peculiar. 
On the surface of things the agitation against 
religion is still predominant and even increas- 
ing. In the eighteenth century this was 
unaffected by this opposition and denial. 
To-day unbelief in religious ideas and prac- 
tises has affected all ranks and classes. The 
stream of things seems against the spiritual 
_ interpretation of life. Yet this hostility is 
_ only seeming and transient. Among all culti- 
___ vated peoples a strong, deeper-lying tendency 
toward religion is noticeable. Asan academic 
i teacher I have abundant opportunity to ob- 
serve this, especially in the younger genera- 
‘ | tion now entering into possession of the world. 
_ There manifests itself among them, with un- 
: mistakable force, a new striving for religious 
assurances and incentives, not as a merely 
subjective individual experience, but as a 
legitimate sentiment and conviction em- 
bracing our collective humanity. Once atheis- 
tic and materialistic conceptions were domi- 
nant at the universities and in educational 
circles. It is no longer so. The cultivated 
mind seeks other more intellectual and spirit- 
ual philosophies of the world order. 
Modern culture in turn has thought to oc- 
cupy and fill all life, without any need of re- 
 ligious inspiration. But to-day we appreciate 
that an unreligious culture has its limits— 
limits which the human spirit can not brook. 
Culture alone does not possess the necessary 
unity of mind and heart and will. It does not 
satisfy the demands of the moral and spiritual 
- nature or affect man’s soul. It is restricted 
_ to the moment, and makes us the servant of 
time. The soul feels itself to be the lord of 
_ life and heir of eternity. 
___ Having, then, this assurance of a new rise 
_ of religion to recognition and authority among 
_ men, our task as religious thinkers and work- 
_ ers is to guide this stream of spiritual tendency 
into the right channels. This brings me to 
y topic, “The Task of Protestantism at the 
Present Day.” What obligations does the re- 
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THE TASK OF PROTESTANTISM 


Professor Rupotr Eucken, Ph.D., Jena, Germany - 


Professor Eucken’s address delivered before the Ministerial Union in Channin f ) : 
English by Charles W. Wendte, D.D., from notes taken during delivery and printed in The Chris- 


birth of religion in our time lay upon us? What 
are our immediate duties as friends and advo- 
cates of a free, rational, and spiritual faith? 
First, we must fully and frankly recognize the 
changes which through the productivity of 
the last centuries have been wrought in the 
spiritual concerns of mankind. Whatever, 
therefore, is antiquated, outgrown, and no 


longer useful we must be willing to surrender | 


as no longer of significance and value to our 
day and generation, as, perhaps, a positive 
harm to it. These older systems of thought 
and conceptions of religious truth once had 
their validity and importance, and are to be 
respected, even revered; but the picture of 
nature has become so enlarged, our insight 
into causal relations so deepened, our inter- 
pretation of universal law and order, our un- 
derstanding of historical and critical processes 
so extended, that we can no longer hold ab- 
solutely to the older philosophies and doc- 
trines. Much in the old systems that was 
once held to be absolute truth is now felt to be 
only asymbol. The latter conception of it is 
the chief excuse for its retention on our part. 
But it will be still better if we openly and 
frankly disavow it, and not wait until our 
opponents compel us to do so. It is our duty 
as Protestants earnestly, reverently, to revise 
our traditional beliefs, that religion itself may 
live. Deprived of these husks of outgrown 
dogma, the essential kernel of religion will not 
die, but only be purified and released for new 
germination and increase. 

Protestantism can do this without endan- 
gering its innermost nature, since it has never 
allied itself inseparably with any particular 
phase or school of human opinion. The 
Roman Catholic belief is indissolubly united 
with the medieval scholastic system of phil- 
osophy, and back of this with the Aristotelian 
and other Greek conceptions of the world. 
This was the adoption of one fixt phase of cul- 
ture enlivened with religion. Here no change 
or progress in any large sense is possible. 


Hall, Boston, Dee. 2, 
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FRESH DISCUSSIONS OF GOSPEL CHRONOLOGY 


iiow aims to modify in the light of a new in- 
scription, a copy of which has been brought 
from ‘Antioch and published within the cur- 
rent year, From this inscription it appears 
that Quirinius was elected duwmviy of An- 
tioch, which‘as a colonia had the right to 
elect its magisthates, and had associated with 
himself as prefecb,a certain M. Servilius. By 
a process of reasoning too intricate to repro- 
duce even in a summary, Sir William fixes 
the dates of Quirinius»in the office thus be- 
stowed him as 10-7 B.c. “The latter portion 
of that period, then, must béthe exact date 
of the ‘‘first’’ enrolment under\the new law 
of enrolments explained in his, previously 
published work. This conclusion\vindicates 
the accuracy of the statement of Like (2:2) 
as to a “first” enrolment under Quirinius, 
but it pushes back the date of the birth of 
Christ to the year 8-7 B.c., a result whi 
renders the chronologies of Matthew and 
Luke easy to harmonize. 

The second contribution above alluded to 
is made by Professor Kirsopp Lake of Ley- 
den, and is based on the reopening of the 
question of the date of Herod’s marriage to 
Herodias. According to Josephus, this event 
was the immediate occasion of a campaign 
by King Aretas against Herod in which 
Herod’s army was destroyed. The Emperor 
Tiberius on hearing of the conduct of Aretag 
was so enraged that he ordered Vitelliusgto 
attack Aretas and either capture or slay Kim. 
While Vitellius was preparing to carpy out 
the emperor’s behest, Tiberius die This 
was in 37. The successful war of Aretas could 
not have occurred much earlier than 36 and 
the occasion for it, the marriage Sf Herod to 
Herodias, not earlier than 35. But if this be 
accepted as a fixt point the death of John the 
Baptist must be placed latey’than 35 and the 
crucifixion of Jesus, which*follows the death 
of John, by at least one yéar, must be brought 
down to 36 or 37. The discrepancy between 
Josephus as Professof Lake interprets him, 
and as he claims should naturally be in- 
terpreted, and th¢ gospel narrative as given 
in its primitive form by Mark, has been usu- 
ally eliminated’either by assuming a lapse of 
many years between the marriage of Herod 


ing the testimony of Mark (so Well- 
hausen). Professor Lake sees a third possi- 
bility in the case, z.e., the revision of the 


fifteenth year of Tiberius? To the 


fixing of an iota to the n 
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entire chronology of the life of Jesus and the 
dating of the crucifixion at 36 or at the earliest 
at A.D. 35. : 

But how could this be reconciled with ( 
the Pauline chronology? or (2) Luke’s sta 
ment (3 : 1) that John began to preach i 


these questions Professor Lake 
proposing a slight emendation o u 
Gal. 2:1. The number 14 in thi 


By this slight change Paul 
have said, that the interv 
to Jerusalem and his 
years, and if that visit/took place in a.p. 49 
the conversion must have taken place in 45, 
These figures are,/of course, approximate; 
but it is quite possible to base upon them a 


consistent Pauline chronology which will 


offer no obsta¢le to Professor Lake’s new date 
or the crugifixion. 

The difficulty raised by Luke 3 : 1 is even 
easier torget rid of. It is noted that the evan- 
gelis 
dat 


ys nothing of the ministry or of the 
f Jesus, but only of John the Baptist. 
re 18, nothing to hinder the separation in 
e of ‘dears of Jesus from that of John 


fand the aéceptance of a later date for the 


baptism andventire ministry of Jesus. 
Incidentally, this reconstruction of the 
chronology would also result in the vindica- 
tion of the accuracy of Luke, but in exactly 
the opposite way je that pointed out by 
Sir William Ramsay. For if the death of 
Jesus be placed in 36, and his age at the time 
at “about thirty years,” it would not be 
difficult to identify thé, census of Luke 2:1 


diction between this propo 
that of Sir William Ramsay. 
It would be premature to 
one of the above proposed modifications of 
the current chronology of the life of Jesus, 
and certainly too early to build on either. 
Professor Lake, for his part, offers his ‘di 
cussion with much reserve, if not diffiden 
Sir William Ramsay, too, has demonstra’ 
by his most recent contribution to the sub- 
ject that he is always willing to accept new © 
light and to modify previous conclusions. — 
Perhaps both of these scholars will see rea- — 
sons for further altering their views. - —> 
i 


| 


ha enters more deeply into the 
life of man. It has in it the principle of 
of adaptation, of evolution, and growth. 
rives to harmonize the manifestations and 
uests of the age in new and necessary 
heses: it penetrates to the soul of things 
imaintains that the mind of man is the 
or and master of all philosophies, all cul- 
“Therefore as the Finnish poet Rune- 
declares, ‘From the Old which ages one 
; let go his hold in order to hold fast the 
which never grows aged.” Thus only can 
sternal content of religion be saved. To 
away all double-mindedness and report re- 
n in the terms of our time, this is the first 
' of Protestantism. 
nen when Protestantism, in the full con- 
Isness of its inner superiority, becomes 
advocate and friend of religion, it will 
‘be the representative of a narrow sec- 
mism, but will lay hold of and animate 
| its spiritual forces all that is most 
thy and uplifting in the work of its time. 
f cherish a closer relationship with all 
in modern culture strives for genuine 
eetual and moral life. Menschen-Kultur, 
1 culture, which strives for success, 
re, comfort, and enjoyment, must be 
bsed by Geistes-Kultur, spiritual culture, 
th stands for a higher and ideal world. 
gion must not be allowed simply to iden- 
with the rest of life. It must, 
ever, not be permitted to separate itself 
It must operate in all directions and 
for its ideal purposes of all that is 
dly to them—art, science, philosophy, 
social endeavor, politics, etc. Re- 
n must avoid the technical aspects of these 
eivilizing forces. With their mechanics 
s nothing to do. It is in their ideal 
,and possibilities that they should ap- 
o her. For example, philosophy, like 
ion, seeks to further the highest in man. 
the dialectic of philosophy is no concern 
igion. It is the same with politics and 
other human science. Religion should 
ist by grace of any other department of 
She is her own warrant and witness. 
stence and self-dependence of the spir- 
fe are as assured as the simplest mathe- 
al demonstration. Yet religion needs 
1 intimate touch with every force in so- 
y which lifts and ennobles man. Theo- 
e often suspicious of philosophy. 
losophical method is indeed different 
theological. The former can not be- 
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gin with the idea of God, but it may end with 
it. The aim of both sciences is practically the 
same, the methods of approach are different. 
Science, art, politics, social reform, should not 
be subjects of indifference for religion; for, 
rightly pursued, they greatly enhance the 
earnestness and dignity of life. We need a 
religious world, not only chapels of refuge 
here and there. We need a cathedral to in- 
clude all souls, Protestantism is in a unique 
position to accomplish all this. It has the 
freedom, breadth, and inward conviction 
necessary for the task. 

It is the same with art. Art is more cher- 
ished in American churches than in those of 
Germany. Early Protestantism in the latter 
country feared the influence of picture, statue, 
and symbol, considered as mediatorial instru- 
mentalities to win the soul to that allegiance 
which Luther and his colleagues taught was to 
be gained only by inward and spiritual com- 
munion between the soul and its Maker. 
But no such considerations need now prevent 
our employment of the beautiful in art and 
song and symbol in the modern Protestant 
Church. 

In the third place we need a more effective 
development of that which all Protestants 
hold in common, a stronger consciousness of 
inner Unity. We possess this unity, but are 
not as fully aware of it as we should be. 
Friendly Roman Catholic critics tell us Prot- 
estantism may be good for the individual 
soul, but not for collective humanity. It 
has too many variations: it is too much split 
up into sects and schools of opinion. It does 
not minister to that deep and conscious need 
of men for inner and effective association, for 
a common faith and endeavor which shall lift 
them up and carry them forward on the cur- 
rent of its larger life. But this is a mistake. 
Protestantism has a true sense of unity. It 
is unity secured through inner freedom, and 
not through external authority, and this is the 
only unity which is worth while and which 
endures. There may be an inner moral and 
spiritual unity amid the greatest manifold- 
ness of external church life or even of intel- 
lectual opinions. 

Certain aspects of this deeper spiritual 
unity may be referred to in this connection. 
Its fundamental characteristic is the Immedi- 
acy of the relation of the human soul with its 
Creator and its God, and the purer inward- 
ness of life which flows from this closer com- 
munion with the Eternal. In Protestantism 
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this intimate relation is free, from human 
mediation, from rites and sacraments, from 
institutions and externalities of any kind. 
This was the great central thought of the Ref- 
ormation, and we should never lose sight of 
it. In the middle ages the central virtue 
of the religious life was held to be obedience 
to authority as the means of salvation. The 
Protestant lays the emphasis on the imme- 
diacy of the divine revelation in the mind, 
conscience, and heart of man. Where there is 
no freedom, no choice and decision, there can 
be no spontaneity, no depth of the spiritual 
life. In this immediacy of our relations with 
God lies the kernel of Christian faith. It fol- 
lows from it that the Church is second, not 
first, in our regard. All truth rests at last on 
the immediate personal disclosure of the di- 
vine life in the soul of man. In the older 
Christianity this was not understood as it is 
now. The confirmation of religious truth 
was sought in external things, miracles, won- 
ders, traditions, etc. Men were thankful to 
be reassured by these outward and sensuous 
evidences for the truth of religion. Even 
Saint Augustine declared, ‘I should not be- 
lieve in the gospel if it was not sustained by 
authority.” Thus the inner life was sacrificed 
by an age exhausted and tired of thinking 
which sought the tangible evidence of sacra- 
ment and symbol conceived as sources of 
direct revelation. 

The great principle of the immediacy of the 
religious sentiment changes all this to a deeper 
experience and conviction. Worship is no 
longer a magical effect wrought upon the soul 
by material elements and instrumentalities. 
It is an insight and an assurance gained by 
first-hand communications within the soul by 
the Eternal. To enrich our religious life we 
may safely employ rite and symbol and sacra- 
ment, if only we recognize their symbolic and 
representative character, and do not regard 
them as original sources of revelation. All 
the great German thinkers, Kant, Goethe, and 
the rest, while they may not have been re- 
ligious in the churchly sense, have upheld this 
religion of inner spiritual experience against 
a faith mediated by outward and sensuous 
impressions. 

Secondly, Protestantism has a characteris- 
tic conception of the nature of religion and 
morals. It protests against specific religion, 
a religion which, in addition to general moral- 
ity, inculcates certain acts as especially meri- 
torious, and in like manner sets apart a dis- 
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tinctive priesthood. There is, as all hi 
shows, great danger in this. The exister 
a distinctively sacred manner of life, w 
specific commission and duties, lowers 
common allegiance to morality and se1 
it weakens individual responsibility. Lut 
fundamental idea was that we must serve 
in the whole of life, not simply at sp 
seasons and places, by prescribed rites 
ceremonies, prayers, penances, and | 
works. Daily life and service, morally 
religiously permeated and inspired, th 
true worship. Life and belief must ne 
separated, nor worship become specific 
circumscribed. 

Protestantism is often charged witl 
excess of individualism, with self-opinion: 
ness and obstinacy in its revolt from the: 
church. But this is a profound mistake 
was an inner moral necessity for it to k 
away from conceptions of religion and sys 
of worship which were no longer true 
tenable. “HereI stand. I can do noo 
God be my Helper!” This utterance : 
buted to Luther sums up the spirit of the 
ormation. This conviction of an inner 
mand, of a duty laid upon him, of a mi 
to humanity, made him strong and cow 
ous. The voice of conscience within 
him a sense of superiority to the world 
opened a new moral world to his vision, 
ligion which is not specific, but unive 
which is not content with controlling 
phase of man’s experience or activities, 
aspires to rule over all his faculties and 
and by the power of the divine revealed it 
human opens a new and higher world fo 
contemplation and service. 

The Church is a means for the spiritual 
but not its only or chief source. It is n 
be undervalued as a civilizing and insp 
force in society, but a true Protestantism 
rely still more on the inwardness and ir 
diacy of man’s moral and spiritual activ 
There can be no true freedom without 
of spiritual experience, but no depth in n 
soul-life is possible without freedom. 
pendent individual action alone yield 
this. To surrender our soul to externa 
thority destroys it. Protestantism is fou! 
on this independence of the human pers 
grounded and established in God, 
superiority to all external and visible for 
communion, however venerable or i 
Its common ground for unity is the n 
of religious life it has i intr duced into: 
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| society, and which it should not only possess, 

| but promote. 

Sectarianism is a great hurt to Christian- 
ity. For one thing it seriously impairs the 
effectiveness of foreign missions and gives 
an uncertain note to our appeal to the less 
privileged nations of the world. We need to- 
day a fuller unity, a profounder consciousness 

_of our essential oneness and the adequacy of 

our faith for collective humanity. We do not 
assert ourselves sufficiently. We must do 
this by our thought, imparting to religious 
seekers the fundamental principles of our 
faith, by our practical endeavors inspired by 
a free and humanitarian faith which conse- 
erates the whole of life, by a worship which 
strives for greater unity in its forms and 
methods, while not impairing the freedom of 
faith. We must seek to promote these basic 
ideas of true Christianity and give it as an 
inspiring power to the world. 

_ America especially is charged with this 
eat mission to mankind. Protestantism 
id the foundations of this mighty nation. 

Tt gave it the ineradicable impress of Protes- 

tant morality, Protestant ideals and con- 

victions. The future well-being of the nation 
is bound up with loyalty to these principles. 

‘The great influx of alien peoples with different 

and diverse religious creeds and moral stand- 

ards would at times seem to jeopardize these 

Protestant traditions and aims of America. 

No one who visits this country but must feel 

what strength and good-will there are in the 

American people to meet the issues and over- 

come the difficulties of their social and re- 

ligious life. Where these qualities exist in 
such a measure, all things are possible, and 
your example will serve to reassure and 
strengthen the world. To cite the great 

German Fichte: “Let us rejoice at the wider 

view which opens to us, rejoice that we feel 

the strength to meet every issue, and that our 
ission is endless.” 


The address of Professor Eucken was fol- 


versity of Iowa. 

Our distinguished guest, this revered 
us to-day, has presented us with the 
e of a great deliverance from a smaller 
Id of lesser values. He has shown us 
e possibility of widening our Geistes-Kultur 
ntil it shall take up into itself the whole 
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range of ethical, esthetical, and social values. 
Should I venture to add the slightest word 
to so perfect an address, it would be, along 
the same lines, to suggest how religion may 
catch up within itself also the vocational and 
scientific life of mankind. The philosophy 
that saves Protestantism will have to include 
within its constructive program a fair and 
adequate treatment of the world of matter 
—the physical universe. For four centuries, 
now, mankind has been discovering itself 
afresh as a part of a universe of physical 
forces and realities, changeless, eternal, and, 
withal, self-sufficient. It is in the midst 
of this material world that the business man, 
the scientist, and the mass of men generally 
are really living. So immediate and appeal- 
ing is this world of law and matter that it is 
no longer possible to treat it by any of the 
favorite historical methods of slight or denial 
or rejection or forgetfulness in the midst of 
spiritual fervor, or simple affirmations of its 
unity with that of spirit, or the use of tricks 
of definition. Religion must square itself 
honestly and thoughtfully with the world of 
matter. Then, and then only, can spirituality 
be supreme and the God-life be the all-real. 

There are three ways at least in which sci- 
ence itself is meeting philosophy and theology 
half-way in delivering religion from the half- 
world of merely abstract values in which it 
has been too apt to dwell—a tendency aggra- 
vated by an unfortunate heritage from the 
Neoplatonic-Christian centuries. 

The first of these tendencies is the psy- 
chologizing of the world of experience until 
it includes all the experiences of “bodies”’ and 
of the scientific formulation of the laws of 
“matter.” This development, begun by 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, extends down 
through the modern empiricists. It is fair 
to say that most contemporary empirical psy- 
chologists lean strongly toward idealism. 
The idealistic interpretation has caught up 
such scientists as the biologist Huxley and 
the astronomer Newcomb. 

Another line of deliverance from the sla- 
very of the finality of matter is coming 
strangely through physics and chemistry 
themselves. The “common-sense” notion of 
matter as composed of atoms and molecules 
of self-existent stuff is giving way to the con- 
ception of ions and electrons as its constituent 
reality. Since now, the common sense of 
science is the foolishness of the energism of 
Ostwald and other scientists, the door is 
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thrown wide open to reaffirm, with new mean- 
ing, the old truth of Aristotle that this same 
energism is one with spirit. 

The third hopeful sign of the advent of a 
spiritual universe is the development through 
a century of the scientific interpretation of 
religious phenomena. Religion not only be- 
haves lawfully, but its laws entangle them- 
felves inextricably with those of physiology 
and physics, on the one hand, and with biol- 
ogy, sociology, and ethics on the other. There 


1s no longer possible any line of cleavage be-- 


tween these two half-worlds, between which 
men have been choosing or whose meanings 
they have enjoyed by alternating pulses of a 
partial personality. 

Catholicism has its foundations in the 
heavens—in the city of God. It is the great 
privilege of Protestantism to find its setting 


THE SORROW OF THE DIVINE * 
The Rev. J. R. P. Sctater, Edinburgh, Seg 


He is despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and we 
hid as it were our faces from him; he was 
cedapon and we esteemed him not.—Isa. 
53: 


I suprosz that there is scarcely a verse 
of Scripture that we feel to be more akin to 
our thought of the human Jesus than this., 
It has been set to music which has developed 


themselves in our minds, that the ye 
become almost to us a lengthened? name for 
Christ. “The Man of sorrowg,” ‘‘the de- 
spised and rejected of men,”’ hgve passed into 
our common speech as soem reverent names 
for the Son of God. 

But think of what that means. The Son 
of God, the elder brother of humanity, the 
man of love! Who should be more blessed than 
he? When old religions portrayed: gods or 
the sons of God, happiness was the chief note 
of the portrayal. /But when the Son of God 
does, in actual fgét, come upon the earth, he 
who should be fhe most radiant of all is the 
Man of sorrows, acquainted with grief. What 
drearier light could be thrown upon the condi- 
tion of the world into which he came? It is 
-true that in the deeps of Jesus’ heart there 
was a great calm. And that calm, that rest- 


* From The Enterprise of Life, by the Rev. J. R. P. Selater, George H. Dosa 
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of grief. 
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in the midst of a developing world of h 
values so perfectly interpreted as to includ 
the entire life of man, : 

In short, philosophy, theology, and science 
working together, are about to give us a uni. 
verse which is a complete world of spiritu 
experiences. They are solving the meanin; 
of both partial worlds so that violence is don 
neither to spirit nor to matter. In so far 
this synthesis is successfully made, religion 
can affirm with ampler meaning its old d 
trines of the unity of spirituality, the absolut 
ness of personality, the sacredness of commo 
life, and the divineness of truth, including the 
truth also of science and of the so-called secu- 
lar vocations. We are profoundly grateful t 
our visitor, and to the Father life whose mes- 
senger he is, that we have been taken so man; 
lengths, to-day, in this direction. 


land. 
fulness, pervadgél all his consciousness, th 


i ee 


ag turned solely to his Father. 


waves akin to desolation came over 
It is we and our fellows who hav 
firned the serene Son of God into the M 
That fact may display to us vivi 
the depths and the desperate strength 
human sin. 

The truth is simply this, that Jesus wi 
the Man of sorrows because he was the Son’ 
of God. His grief was the penalty of his great- 
ness in such a world as this. It was, in the 
first place, the penalty of his purity. Now 
and then it happens to us to come across one 
of God’s good men or one of his good women, 
and we may notice this about them—that 
the evil and the base positively hurt them. 
They have, as it were, a sensitive spiritual 
ear to the music of goodness. Evil longings 
and doings jar with a sudden blare and dis- 


their desire is toward him. They have no’ 
only retained the power of their childhood’s 
innocence of or? shocked at sin, but 1 


separation from him which 
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Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s parents moved, 1811, from Hamburg to Berlin. Telix, be 
in Hamburg, February 3, 1809, enjoyed all the advantages of an excellent education, a refir 
home and the society of prominent men of science and arts meeting in his father’s house. 1] 
musical training was due to Berger (piano), Henning (violin), and Felter (counterpoint). He 
early to composing. His Overture to the Sommernachtstraum appeared in 1823, his first Sy 
phony in 1825, his first Song without Words in 1830, Two years later he directed the “‘Hebric 
Overture’? in London. In 1835 he is called to Leipzig as director of the “Gewandhaus Concert 
In 1836 his Oratorio ‘‘Paulus ”’ is performed the first time in Diisseldorf; 1843 witnesses him 
founder of the Leipzig Conservatory; 1846 his “Elijah”’ was performed the first time at the Bir 
ingham Festival. The idea to the work, Hiller says, was first suggested by the verse, ‘‘Beh« 
the Lord passed by,’’ and that Mendelssohn remarked to him while reading it: “Would that 1 
be splendid for an oratorio?’’ Over ten years passed by until the work was finished. After 
first performance (at Birmingham), Mendelssohn revised it thoroughly, making numerous chan} 
in almost every movement. It met with an enthusiastic reception when it was given in Lond 
April 16, 1847, by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Mendelssohn himself remarks, among ot! 
items: ‘During the whole two hours and a half that it lasted, the large hall with its two thous 
people, and the large orchestra, were all so fully intent on the one object in question that not ' 
slightest sound was to be heard among the whole audience, so that I could sway at pleasure § 
enormous orchestra and choir, and also tne organ accompaniments.”’ 


ARGUMENT __~ 


Elijah the prophet announces to Ahab, king in Israel, the Lord’s decree: ‘‘ There shall 
no dew nor rain these years,’’ because Ahab has given himself up to the worship of Baal. 17 
faithful bewail their fate and, fearing utter destruction, beseech the Lord to help them. Obedi 
the king’s governor, exhorts the people to repent and return to the true worship of Him wh« 
merciful. The angel bids Elijah to repair to the brook Cherith, where ravens will feed him. 14 
brook finally dries up, and the angel tells Elijah to remove to Zarephath, where a widow wom 
will take care of him; but the widow woman donbts Elijah’s divine mission and asks of him 
bring her son alive again, from whom the breath had already flown. Elijah restores her son 
life, and the widow, convinced of his miraculous power, prays to the Lord to bless all the faith 
Three years have nearly passed when Elijah again appears before Ahab and challenges hi 
test the strength of the two gods. The king consents and convokes a meeting of the four h’ 
dred and fifty priests of Baal, on Mount Carmel. Two altars are erected—one for Baal and | 
other for the Lord. Baal’s priests offer prayer after prayer for a sign from their god, but in va 
Then Elijah beseeches the Lord to render himself manifest to the people,—to show the peoplet 
He is the Lord God. At once fire descends from heaven and consumes Elijah’s offering. Eli 
orders the priests to be brought down to brook Kishon to be slain. The people pray to the L 
God, and beseech him to send relief. Relief is sent. Heavy showers lave the thirsty gron 
The Israelites thankfully praise the Lord. Elijah reprimands the king. They both go to | 
queen, Jezebel, who is informed of the slaying of her priests. The enraged queen swears to wr 
vengeance on the prophet. Obediah urges Elijah to flee for his life. He journeys into the 
derness, and, discouraged, beseeches the Lord to let him die. He is commanded to go to Mo 
Horeb to await the presence of the Lord. A tempest arises, the sea upheaveth, the eart 
shaken and fire issues therefrom; seraphims glorify the Lord. Elijah is told to return wh 
seven thousand of the faithful await his coming. Elijah breaks forth in glowing language ex 
ing the kindness and glory of the Lord. The Lord removes him from the earth in a fiery cha: 
All praise the Lord and foretell the coming of the Saviour before the day of judgment. 
endeth the wrestling of the prophet with the king. 
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CHARACTERS REPRESENTED 
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EvijAu, Bass; OBADIAH, Tenor; Wipbow, Soprano; Yours, | sisi 


ANGEL, Alto; Awan, Tenor. 


LIBRETTO. 


Part I, 


INTRODUCTION. 
Recitative. 


=LyAH.—As God the Lord of Israel liveth, be- 
e whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain 
‘se years, but according to my word. 


1 Kings xvii. 1. 
OVERTURE. 


Chorus. 
[HE PEopLe.—Help, Lord! wilt Thou quite 
stroy us? 
[he harvest now is over, the summer days are 
ne, and yet no power cometh to help us! Will 
sn the Lord be no more God in Zion? 
Jeremiah viii. 20. 
Recitative Quartet. 
[he deeps afford no water; and the rivers are 
hausted! The suckling’s tongue now cleaveth 
‘thirst to his mouth; the infant children ask for 
sad, and there is no one breaketh it to feed 
! 
. Lament. iv. 4. 
Duet and Chorus. 
[HE ProrLte.—Lord! bow thine ear to our 
ayer! 
DuET.—Zion spreadeth her hands for aid; and 
sre is neither help nor comfort. 
Lament. i. 17. 
Recitative. 
OBADIAH.—Ye people, rend your hearts, and 
t your garments for your transgressions; even 
Elijah hath sealed the heavens through the 
xd of God. I therefore say to ye, Forsake 
ur idols, return to God; for He is slow to anger, 
d merciful, and kind and gracious, and repenteth 
im of the evil. 
Joel ii. 12, 13. 
Air. 
If with all your hearts ye truly seek Me, ye shall 
er surely find Me. Thus saith our God. 
Oh! that I knew where I might find Him, that 
night even come before His presence. 
Deut. iv. 29. Job xxiii. 3. 
Chorus. 
THE PEOPLE.—Yet doth the Lord see it not; 
e mocketh at us; His curse hath fallen down 
on us; His wrath will pursue us, till He destroy 


! 

For He, the Lord our God, He is a jealous God; 
d He visiteth all the father’s sins on the chil- 
en to the third and fourth generation of them 
at hate Him. is mercies on thousands fall— 
lon all them that love Him and keep His com- 
andments. 
‘ Deut. xxviii. 22. 
Recitative. 

An ANGEL.—Elijah! get thee hence; depart, 
id turn thee eastward; thither hide thee by 
erith’s brook. There shalt thou drink its 
ters; and the Lord thy God hath commanded 
= ravens to feed thee there; so do according 
to His word. 


Ex. xx. 5, 6. 


1 Kings xvii. 3. 
Double Quartet. 
ANGELS.—For He shall give His angels charge 
er thee; that they shall protect thee in all the 
thou goest; that their hands shall uphold 
ui ee, lest thou dash thy foot against a 


Psalm xei. 11, 12. 


* 


Recitative. 


AN ANGEL.—Now Cherith’s brook is dried up, 
Elijah; arise and depart, and get thee to Zarep- 
hath; thither abide; for the Lord hath com- 
manded a widow woman there to sustain thee. 
And the barrel of meal shall not waste, neither 
shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day that the 
Lord sendeth rain upon the earth. 

1 Kings xvii. 7, 9, 14. 
Recitative and Air. 


THE Wipow.—What have I to do with thee, O 
man of God? art thou come to me, to call my sin 
unto remembrance ?—to slay my son art thou come 
hither? Help me, man of God! my son is sick! 
and his sickness is so sore, that there is no breath 
leftin him! I go mourning all the day long; I lie 
down and weep at night. See mine affliction. Be 
thou the orphan’s helper! 

EvL1jAH.—Give me thy son. Turn unto her, O 
Lord my God; in mercy help this widow’s son! 
For Thou art gracious, and full of compassion, 
and plenteous in mercy and truth. Lord, my 
God, O let the spirit of this child return, that he 
again may live! 

THE Wivow.—Wilt thou show wonders to the 
dead? Shall the dead arise and praise thee? 

EvijAu.—Lord, my God, O let the spirit of this 
child return, that he again may live! 

THE Wi1pow.—The Lord hath heard thy prayer, 
the soul of my son reviveth! 

EvrjAH.—Now behold, thy son liveth! 

THE Wipvow.—Now by this I know that thou 
art a man of God, and that His word in thy mouth 
is the truth. What shall I render to the Lord for 
all His benefits to me? 

Duetr.—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. 

O blessed are they who fear Him! 

1 Kings xvii. 17, 18, 21-24; Job x. 15; Psalm xxxviii. 6; vi. 7; 

X. 14; Ixxxvi. 15, 16; Ixxxvili. 10; Cxxviii, I. 


Chorus. 


Blessed are the men who fear Him; they ever 
walk in the ways of peace. Through darkness 
riseth light to the upright. He is gracious, com- 
passionate; He is righteous. 

Psalm cxxviii. 1; cxii. 1, 4. 
Recitative. 


Ev1yAH.—As God the Lord of Sabaoth liveth, 
before whom I stand, three years this day fulfilled, 
I will show myself unto Ahab; and the Lord will 
then send rain again upon the earth. 

Anas.—Art thou Elijah, he that troubleth Israel? 

Cuorus.—Thou art Elijah, he that troubleth 
Israel! 

EvrAH.—I never troubled Israel’s peace; it is 
thou, Ahab, and all thy father’s house. Ye have 
forsaken God’s commands; and thou hast followed 
Baalim! 

Now send and gather to me the whole of Israel 
unto Mount Carmel; there summon the prophets 
of Baal, and also the prophets of the groves, who 
are feasted at Jezebel’s table. Then we shall see 
whose God is the Lord. 

CuHorus.—And then we shall see whose God is 
God the Lord. : 

EvrAH.—Rise, then, ye priests of Baal; select 
and slay a bullock, and put no fire under it; uplift 
your voices, and call the god ye worship; and I 
then will call on the Lord Jehovah; and the God 
who by fire shall answer, let him be God. 
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Cuorus.— Yea; and the God who by fire shall 
answer, Jet him be God. 

ELyAn.—Call first upon your god; your num? 
bers are many; I, even I, only remain, one prophet 


of the Lord! Invoke your forest gods and moun- 
tain deities. 
1 Kings xvii, 17; xviii. 1, 15, 18, 19, 23-25, 
Chorus. 


Priests OF BsAL.—Baal, we cry to thee! hear 
and answer us! Heed the sacrifice we offer! hear 
us! O hear us, Baal! 

Hear, mighty god! Baal, O answer us! Let 
thy flames fall and extirpate the foe! O hear us, 
Baal! 

Recitative. 

EviAu.—Call him louder, for he is a god! He 
talketh; or he is pursuing; or he is ina journey; 
or, peradventure, he sleepeth; so awaken him; 
call him louder. 

Chorus. 

PRIESTS OF BAAL.—Hear our cry, O Baal! now 

arise! wherefore slumber? 


Recitative and Air. 


Exv1yAH.—Call him louder! he heareth not. 
With knives and lancets cut yourselves after your 
manner; leap upon the altar ye have made; call 
him, and prophecy. Nota voice will answer you; 
none will listen, none heed you. 


Chorus. 


Priests OF BAAL.—Hear and answer, Baal! 
Mark! how the scorner derideth us! Hear and 
answer! é 

1 Kings xviii. 1, 15, 17, 18, 19, 23-29 
Recitative and Air. 


_ Exv1jAH.—Draw near, all ye people; come to me! 

Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel! this 
day let it be known that Thou art God; and Iam 
thy servant! O show to all this people that I 
have done these things according to Thy word! 
© hear me, Lord, and answer me; and show this 
people that Thou art Lord God; and let their 
hearts again be turned! 


Quartet. 


ANGELS.—Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and 
He shall sustain thee. He never will suffer the 
righteous to fall; He is at thy right hand. 

Thy mercy, Lord, is great; and far above the 
heavens. Let none be made ashamed that wait 
upon Thee! 


1 Kings{xviii. 30, 36, 37. 


Psalm{lv. 22; xvi. 8; cviii. 5; xxv. 3 
Recitative. 


E.1jAu.—O Thou, who makest Thine angels 
spirits;—Thou, whose ministers are flaming fires, 
let them now descend! 

Psalm civ. 4. 
Chorus. 

THE PropLe.—The fire descends from heaven; 
the flames consume his offering! 

Before Him upon your faces fall! The Lord is 
God; O Israel hear! Our God is one Lord; and 
we will have no other gods before the Lord! 

I Kings xviii. 38, 39. 
’ ‘ Recitative. 

EL1jAH.—Take all the prophets of Baal; and let 
not one of them escape you; bring them down to 
Kishon’s brook, and there let them be slain. 


Chorus. 
THE PEOPLE. —Take all the prophets of Baal; 


TTO. 


and let not one of them escape us; bring all, < 
slay them! 
1 Kings xvili 
Air. 

EvijAH.—Is not His word’ like a fire; and | 
a hammer that breaketh the rock into pieces? 

For God is angry with the wicked every d 
and if the wicked turn not, the Lord will whet - 
sword; and He hath bent His bow, and mad 
ready. 

Jer. xxiii. 29; Psalm vii. 11 
Air. 

Woe unto them who forsake Him! destruct 
shall fall upon them, for they have transgres: 
against Him. Though they are by Him redeem 
yet they have spoken falsely against Him. 

Hosea vii. 
Recitative and Chorus. 


OsBaApIAH.—O man of God, help thy peor 
Among the idols of the Gentiles, are there < 
that can command the rain, or cause the heav 
to give their showers? The Lord our God ak 
can do these things. 

Evi1jAH.—O Lord, thou hast overthrown th 
enemies and destroyed them. Look down on 
from heaven, O Lord; regard the distress of 7 
people; open the heavens and send us relief; he 
help Thy servant now, O God! = 

THE PEopLE.—Open the heavens and send 
relief; help, help Thy servant now, O God! 

ELiJAH.—Go up now, child, and look tow: 
the sea. Hath my prayer been heard by ~ 
Lord? 

THE YoutH.—There is nothing. The heav 
are as brass above me. 

ELijAH.—When the heavens are closed up_ 
cause they have sinned against Thee, yet if tl 
pray and confess Thy name, and turn from th 
sin when Thou dost afflict them; then hear fr. 
heaven, and forgive the sin! Help! send 17 
servant help, O God! 

Tue PEopLE.—Then hear from heaven, and f 
give the sin! Help! send Thy servant help, 
God! 

EL1jAH.—Go up again, and still look toward | 
sea. 

Tue YoutH.—There is nothing. The eartk 
as iron under me! 

ELijAH.—Hearest thou no sound of rain? se 
thou nothing arise from the deep ? 

THE YouTH.—No; there is nothing. 

EL1jAH.—Have respect to the prayer of T 
servant, O Lord, my God! Unto Thee will Ic 
Lord, my rock; be not silenf to me; and TJ 
great mercies remember, Lord! 

Tue Youtu.—Behold, a little cloud ariseth n: 
from the waters; it is like a man’s hand! J 
heavens are black with clouds and with wind; 1 
storm rusheth louder and louder! 

Tue PeopLe.—Thanks be to God, for all } 
mercies! ; 

EL1jAH.—Thanks be to God, for He is gracio' 


and His mercy endureth forevermore! 
Jer. xiv. 22; 2 Chron. vi. 19, 26, 27; Deut. xxvili. 23; Ps: 
Xxviii. 1; cvi. 1; 1 Kings xvili. 43, 45- 
Chorus. a j 
Thanks be to God! He laveth the thirsty laf 
The waters gather; they rush along; they are | 
ing their voices! ‘ oor 4 
The stormy billows are high; their 
But the Lord is above them, and A 


aT 7 


LIBRETTO. 


Part II. 
Afr. 

Hear ye, Israel; hear what the Lord speaketh: 
*‘Oh, hadst thou heeded My commandments!”’ 

Who hath believed our report? to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed? 

Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, 
and His Holy One, to him oppressed by Tyrants: 
thus saith the Lord: Iam He that comforteth; be 
not afraid, for I am thy God, I will strengthen 
thee. Say, who art thou, that thou art afraid of 
aman that shall die; and forgettest the Lord thy 
Maker, who hath stretched forth the heavens, and 
Jaid the earth’s foundations? Be not afraid, ‘for I 
By God will strengthen thee. 

Isaiah xlviii. 1, 18; liii. 1; xlix. 7; xli. 10; li. 12, 13. 
| Chorus. 


Be not afraid, saith God the Lord. Be not 
afraid! thy help is near. God, the Lord thy God, 
saith unto thee, ‘‘Be not afraid!”’ 

Though thousands languish and fall beside thee, 

nd tens of thousands around thee perish, yet still 


it shall not come nigh thee. 
Isaiah xli. 10; Psalm xci. 7. 
f . ° 
: Recitative. 


-OBADIAH.—Man of God, now let my words be 
ecious in thysight. Thus saith Jezebel: ‘‘Elijah 
‘worthy to die.’’ So the mighty gather against 
thee and they have prepared a net for thy steps; 
t they may seize thee, that they may slay thee. 
Arise, then, and hasten for thy life; to the wilder- 
ness journey. The Lord thy God doth go with 
thee: He will not fail thee, He will not forsake 


thee. Now begone, and bless me also. 
_EvtjAH.—Though stricken, they have not 
grieved! Tarry here, my servant: the Lord be 


I journey hence to the wilderness. 
Kings i. 13; Jer. v. 3; xxvi.11; Psalm lix. 3; 1 ay pb i 
- Deut. xxxi. 6; Exodus xii. 32; 1 Samuel xvii. 


Air. 


Ev1jAH.—It is enough, O Lord; now take away 
ny life, for I am not better than my fathers! I 
lesire to live no longer; now let me die, for my 
Jays are but vanity! je 
I have been very jealous for the Lord God of 
Hosts! for the children of Israel have broken Thy 
covenant, thrown down Thine altars, and slain 
“hy prophets with the sword, and J, even J, only 


left; and they seek my life to take it away. 
Job vii. 16; 1 Kings xix. 10. 


Recitative. 
See, now he sleepeth beneath a juniper tree in 
he wilderness: and there the angels of the Lord 


encamp round about all them that fear Him. 
1 Kings xix. 5; Psalm xxxiv. 7. 


Trio. 


_AnGeLs.—Lift thine eyes to the mountains, 
hence cometh help. Thy help cometh from the 
ord, the Maker o heaven and earth. He hath 
aid Thy foot shall not be moved; thy Keeper will 


ever slumber. 
; . Psalm cxxi. 1, 3. 


Chorus. ¢ 
ANGELS.—He, watching over Israel, slumbers 

, nor sleeps. Shouldst thou, walking in grief, 
guish, He will quicken thee. 


“i Psalm exxi. 4; ¢xxxviii. 7. 


Recitative. 
seL.—Arise, Elijah, for thou hast a long 


journey before thee. Forty days and forty nightal 
shalt thou go; to Horeb, the mount of God. 

Ev1jAH.—O Lord, I have labored in vain; yea, 

I have spent my strength for naught! 

O that Thou wouldst rend the heavens, that 
Thou wouldst come down; that the mountains 
would flow down at Thy presence, to make Thy 

name known to Thine adversaries, through the 
wonders of Thy works! 

O Lord, why hast Thou made them to err from 
Thy ways, and hardened their hearts that they do 
not fear Thee? O that I now might die! 


1 Kings xix. 8; Isaiah xlix. 4; xiv. 1, 2; Ixiii. 17. 


He shall give thee thy heart’s desires. Commit 
thy way unto Him, and trust in Him, and fret not 
thyself because of evil doers. 
Psalm xxxvii. 1, 7. 
Chorus. 


He that shall endure to the end, shall be saved. 
Matthew xxiv. 13. 


; 
Air. 
O rest in the Lord; wait patiently for Him, “ 
| 
¥ 


Recitative. 


Ev1jAn.—Night falleth round me, O Lord! Be_ 
Thou not far from me! hide not Thy face, O Lord, 
ro me; my soul i is thirsting for Thee, asa thirsty 
lan 

An ANGEL.—Arise, now! get thee without, 
stand on the mount before the Lord; for there 
His glory will appear and shine on thee! Thy” 
face must be veiled, for He draweth near. 

Psalm exliii. 6, 7; 1 Kings xix. 11. 


Chorus. 


Behold! God the Lord passed by! And a 
mighty wind rent the mountains around, brake 
in pieces the rocks, brake them before the Lord: 
but yet the Lord was not in the tempest. 

Behold! God the Lord passed by! And the. 
sea was upheaved, and the earth was shaken: but 
yet the Lord was not in the earthquake. 

And after the earthquake there came a fire: but 
yet the Lord was not in the fire. 

And after the fire there came a still small voice; 
and in that still voice, onward came the Lord. 

Ai 1 Kings xix, 11, 12. ‘ 
ir. 


EL1jAH.—For the mountains shall depart, and 
the hills be removed; but Thy kindness shall not 
depart from me, neither shall the covenant of Thy 


peace be removed. ; 
Isaiah liv. ro. F 


Air. 

Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun 
in their heavenly Father’s realm. Joy on their 
head shall be for everlasting, and all sorrow and 


mourning shall flee away forever. 
Matthew xiii. 43; Isaiah li. 11. 


Quartet. 


O! come everyone that thirsteth, O come to 
the waters: come unto Him. O hear, and your 
souls shall live forever! | 

Isaiah lv. 1, 3. 
Chorus. 


_And then shall your light break forth as the 
light of morning breaketh; and your health shall 
speedily spring forth then; and the glory of the 
Lord ever shall reward you. 

Lord, our Creator, how excellent Thy name is 
in’ all the nations! Thou fillest heaven with Thy 
glory. Amen! 


Isaiah lyiii. 8; Psalm viii. 1. 


HISTORICAL 


Never in the history of Oakland has an undertaking appealing to the artistic taste of tk 
public met with such rapid success, and secured so quickly the sympathy and co-operation of tk 
music-loving part of the population as did that of Mr. James Hamilton Howe, the director of tl 
California Conservatory and College of Music, to establish an Oratorio Society. 

On November 6, 1894, met about a dozen persons at the cal! of the said gentleman, at h 
office in Conservatory Hall. In less than an hour and a half a constitution and by laws we: 
drawn up, debated an1 resolved upon, officers elected, pro em, and everything prepared to be su! 
mitted for ratification at the next meeting, which took place on November 14, when constitutic 
and by laws were adopted and the officers pro tem were declared permanent. Then followed tk 
enrollment of active members, the soliciting of associate members, and, finally, to place the who 
undertaking on a sound basis, the raising of a guarantee fund which has reached $900. 

The first regular rehearsal took place on November 27, with thirty-five members participa 
ing. At this day it numbers two hundred. 


. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


(OPS (SPF OLS\ (DSI OWS COG GOVE I 


A. M. Benham, Chairman Mrs. Andrew Fine H. K. Snow Miss Grace Carroll J. R. Hort 
SOPRANOS 
Albrecht, Mrs. G. Comfort, K. L. Flint, A. Kummer, Mrs. A Starratt, Mrs. C. E. 
Alden, Mrs. E.R. Crist, Mrs. J. A. Gard, E. Little, Mrs. W. C. Storrs, Mrs. H. M. 
Bartlett, Mrs. M. D. Curtis, A. H. Goodsell, D. Lyons, H. : Sullivan, M. E. 
Baxter, Mrs. H. W. Dewing, Mrs. A. A. Goodsell, V. C. Melvin, Mrs. J. B. Taylor, A. M. 
Benham, Mrs. A. M. Disard, I. Gripp, C. Merrill, Mrs. A. S. Taylor, Mrs. L. H. 
Bergess, L. M. Drew, Mrs. L. E. Haelke, C. Muhr, H. A.- Tebbs, M 
Bishop, Mrs. E. Du Bois, L. D. Hatch, M. L. Obermiiller, A. M. Treuholtz, N. R. 
Borland, H. * Elliott, Mrs. F. Hathaway, Mrs.A.V. Patterson, Mrs. A.J. Vockel, E. 
Boyes, Mrs. E. J. Fairweather, Mrs. M. Howard, Mrs. M. Poulter, Mrs. C. Wells, E. B. 
Capell, H. E. W. Hussey, A. M. Priest, B. Wren, Mrs. E. 
Chase, M. Ferrier, R. S. 2 Jebens, M. G. Sohst, M. : | 
Cheek, Mrs. S. B. Fine, Mrs. A. Kempkey, M. Springsteen, Mrs. F. 
CONDERALTOS 
Allen, 0. C. Greeley, Mrs.R.P.M. Kirkland, Mrs.M.W. Raymond, A. L. Smith, A. 
Allen, O. L. Halsey, G. E. Lawrence, I. Reed, M. V. : Thomas, Mrs. H. G, 
Batchelder, Mrs.O.R. Harris, lL. T. Lloyd, Mrs. C. E. Robins, D. Tum Snuden, B. L. 
Beckett,Mrs.F.G. | _Henneberry, M. Maguire, L. Rogers, E. C. Tuttle, J. B. 
Bernett, G. Hilborn, G. Marvin, E. Russell, E. ‘ Vrooman, L. | 
Campbell, Mrs. E.M. Hunter, B. G Murphy, Mrs. L. G. Sanborn, Mrs. G. O. Wasley, Mrs. IF. A, 
Carroll, G. Hus, Mrs. M. P. Needham, E. Sauvain, A. Winter, G, I. 
Crabtree, Mrs. A. V Jenkins. C. W. Nicholson, Mrs. L. C. Sauvain, E. Wolfenden, K. B. 
Crist, C. E. Kellogg, A. O. Olsen, A. Sellander, A. E. 
Fisher, E. Kendall, Mrs.F., A. Partington B. Stevens, M. L. 
French, Mrs. J. M. Kendall, F.C, Rawson, N. M. Sutherland, H. A. 
TENORS : 
Andrews, C. B. Chestnut, R. T. Hodghead, Dr. D. C. Meredith, E, Snow, H. K. 
Borle, L. E. Crabtree, C. L. Hughes, G. W. Merritt, C. Z. Thomas, H. G. 
Biack, P: C. Crowhurst, W, Hunter, W.A. Miller, W. H. B. Tillson, F. M. 
Britton, J. A. Curtis, W. F. Katzenbach, F. Mould, R. Wilkie, A. 
Brock, C. Fairweather, H. Lewis,P. W. ‘ Pettis, W. H. Winslow, H. H. 
Brooks, G. W. Gould, H, H. Lioyd, C. E. Redfield, H, A Wolfenden, J. b. 
Buck, C. M. Haskell, E. T. Mason, J. H. P. Sanborn, G, O. Wythe, W. J. 
BASSES 
Adams, W. Dukes, C. Horton, J. R. McKay, J. Swasey, FP. Pa 
Albrecht, G. French, J. M. Howard, J. L. Melvin, H. A. Tebbs, C. H. 5 i 
Auerbach, R. H. Gibb, F. B. Hus, M. P. Merwin, L. T. Tebbs, R. W. ert 
Bell, A. G. Gilson, R. E. King, W. B. Olney, E. 
Benham, A, M. Hall, P. W. Koenig, M. Parker, A. P. {| 
Burnham, H. C. Hamilton, M.S. Knowles, W. A. Parker, O. W. 
Dodge, C. W. Hatch, C. E. Lawrence, H. H. Stewart, C. P. 


Drew, E. R. eer lly Es Loy, H. Sunderland, C. W. 


First Violins 
Stewart, A. T. 
Colby, E. 
Crabtree, Miss M. 
Hibbard, Miss G. 
Huggins, Miss H. 
Hus, F. 


Second Violins 


Hus, Miss B. 
Barrington, G. 
Gardner, R. 
Stalder, J. 
Noble, P 
Hughes, R. M. 


OR@HESTRA 


Violas 
Frese, C. J. 


Barrington, Miss M. 


Wioloncellos 


Oliver, H. G. 
Yarndley, R. 
Pitts. 
Burrell, A. R. 


Contra JBasses 


Berwick, A. 
Canton, A. S. 


VanBuskirk, Mrs. V. 


Flutes 
Fine, H. M. 
Foley, J. M. 
Oboes 
Cushing, G. 
Newell, H. 
Clarionets 
Leach, E. 
Duval, P. 
Bassoons 


Fine, W. A. 
Dukes, C. 


French Horns 


Flint, G. M. 
Leach, A. B. 


Trumpets 
Noble, Miss P. 
Keith, Miss J. 

Trombones 


Beretta C. L. 
Noble, Miss M. 
Reynolds, Miss B. M. 


Kettle Drums 
Boyden, B. F. 


Committee on Associate Membership 


Capell, Mattie 
Carroll, Grace 


Dunham, Mrs. B. F. 


Fine, Mrs. Andrew 
Goodsell, V. C. 


‘Bgard, J.T. 
Allen, Mrs. J. A. 
Aydelotte, Alga sf 
Bahls, Mrs. E. 
Barstow, A. 
ce. Mrs. H. 
erryman, Mrs.H.B. 
Blake, Mrs. M. K. 
Blake, Mrs. J. A. 
Borle, L. E. 
oyes, E. J., M. D. 
rown, A. 3 
rustgruna. A. 
rinckerhoff,Dr.G.E. 
arroll, Mrs. G. W. 
Chabot, Mrs. Remi 
Shiurch, J., Co. 
Clay, H 
Collins, D. F. 
Coyle, Dr. R. F. 
Crist, Mrs. G. F. 
Cutler, S. M. 
Cutting, E. M. 
‘Davis, W. R. 
 ahdemges », eg M. E. 


Derby, O 


i 
j 
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Sonservatory Hall. 


Hatch, Minnie 
Henshaw, Mrs. F. W. 
Hilborn, Grace 
Jabens, M. G. 
Kummer, Mrs. Alfred 


Leechman, Mrs. Jno. 
Little, Mrs. W. C. 
Maguire, Louisa 
Poulsen, Mrs. KdnaS 
Stratton, Mrs. F. S. 


ASSOGIATE MEMBERS 


SECOND CONCERT: 


Dunham, Mrs. B. F. 


Farnum, M. C. 
Felton, J. H. 
Forden, Mrs. C. T. 
Rox sMrs: C.J: 


Frederickson, Mrs. Wm. 
deFremery, Mrs. W. 


Ghirardelli, Mrs. K. 
Goodale, Mrs. J. R. 
Gordon, H. 

Graber, Mrs. T. F. 
Gripp, J 

Hager, E. C. 
Henshaw, F. W. 
Hilborn, Hon. S. G. 
Holzmann, Ph. 
Howard, Carl 
Hughes, D. P. 
Inskeep, L. D. 
Jones, Chas. R. 
King, W. B. 
Koenig, M. W. 
Kroll, W. F. 
Leechman, Mrs. J. 
Liese, Mrs. A. M. 
Macdonough, D. I. 


Maclise, J. 
Markham, C. E. 
Martens, H. 
Martens, Richard 
Meese, Edwin 


Melwain, Mrs. R. M. 


Mitchell, J. 
Mitchell, Mrs. John 
Moses, Mrs. E. A. 
Mott, S. W. 

Mott, Miss S. W. 
Murphy, Mrs. P. A. 
Pardee, Hon. G. C. 
Parker. A. P. 
Pearce, Miss L. L. 
Pearne, Clara J. 
Peter, Simon 
Phelan, W. S. 
Phillips, Miss A. 
Phippeny, L. A. 
Priest, D. H. 
Ratston, A; J; 
Randall, Mrs. 


Randall, Mrs. C. W. 


Robinson J. M. 
Roecker, J. H. 


(Incomplete.) 


AINNCSUNCEMENTS 


Rued, J.C: 

Ruedy, Mrs. H. 
Scott, Mrs. W. 
Scott, G. W. 

Scott, Mrs. J. W. 
Sharon, Mrs. W. E. ° 
Shattuck, Mrs. F. K. 
Sill, f. R., M.D: 
Smith, Mrs. F. M. 
Stetefeldt, C. A. 
Stolp, Mrs. G. 
Swift, Miss M. 
Theiss, J. G. 

Theiss, Rev. J. H. 
Timerman, Dr. EF. C. 
Torrey, J. M. 

Tum Suden, Mrs. H. 
Vesper, O. M. 
Wendte, Mrs. J. W. 
Wetherbee, Mrs. H. 
White, Mrs. A. L. 
Whiting, H. 

Wilcox, W. J. 
Wilson, oe M. E. 
Wilson, N. 
Winslow, Her 


“THE CREATION,” by Joseph Haydn. 


Associate Membership Tickets for the three following Concerts can be procured at 


Persons desiring to join the Oakland Oratorio Society as active members may apply 
) the conductor, at Conservatory Hall, any day from 2 to 5 P. M. 
Singers who desire to take part in the production of Haydn’s ‘‘Creation’’ should ap- 
at once for active membership to the conductor of the Oakland Oratorio Society. 
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All branches of Music, Elocution and Dra- 
matic Art taught. Xe 

Every department under the direction of AR 
eminent and experienced instructors. 

Offers every opportunity for acquiring a D, 


Broad, Thorough and Well-Balanced Musical Education [32 


BRANCHES TAUGHT INCLUDE 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, Violoncello and all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Harp, Guitar and Mandolin, Church Music, Music it, Public Schools, Musical 
History, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition ahd Art of Improvisation, Elecution, 
Delsarte and Dramatic Expression, Languages and Literatures, Oratorio, Opera and 


~The California Conservatory 
and College of Music 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 6 


Pieter. (No CTRUGTLORS DOR Hee niSge ST ABILITY ORS © 
Class Instruction $5.00 and Upwards per Term of Ten Weeks 

@ 
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Private Instruction $12.50 to $90.00 per Term of Ten Weeks 


® 
(e 


Open Throughout the Year Students Admitted at Any Time & 
0 seindecioioiswaaoasnesdgetwcscncbcobwanaciocods tae 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


Practical School for Opera 
A department just organized. Real works will be given stud nts 
in the staging and production of operas. One opera to be given every 
two months. Persons may enter the chorus, or 1st, 2d or 3d solo parts. 
This school will be in charge of specialists of wide experience. 
> TERMS =~ 


ul per month to ensemble students $2 per. month to those studying 4 Pay 
‘* those studying 2d part $4 


Apply for admission to the director of the Conservatory. 
For Annual Circular apply at the Conservatory Hall, or address 


the Director, J. HAMILTON HOWE 
OAERLAND, CAL. 
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Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Secretary of the American Unitarian Association for the Pacific 
Coast. 


The American Unitarian Association was founded May 25, 1825. 
Its object is ‘‘to diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure Christianity.” Its officersare: President, Hon. Geo. D. Robin- 
son, Governor of Massachusetts; Vice President, Hon. George Wm. 
Curtis, of New York; Secretary, Rev. Grindall Reynolds. The 
headquarters of the Association are in the City of Boston, Mass., 
where there has recently been erected for it, on the corner of Beacon 
and Bowdoin streets, what is considered to be the handsomest and 
most admirably appointed Denominational House in the United 
States. Here its publishing and missionary activities are carried on. 
The invested property of the Association is reckoned at over $500,000, 
and an annual contribution of about $50,000 is made by churches 
and individuals towards its various enterprises. During recent years 
a spirit of enlightened propagandism, by the living voice and the 
printed page, has characterized the Unitarian fellowship. The Asso- 
ciation, as the central agency of the denomination, has inaugurated 
a well-considered policy of missionary work throughout the country. 
In pursuance with this policy the Pacific Coast Mission has been 
established. The undersigned, who was a resident of San Francisco 
in 1861-1865, and was led by Thomas Starr King’s preaching and 
personal influence into the Unitarian ministry, and who for the past 
seventeen years has filled pastorates in Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Newport, R. I., has been appointed to its general charge. 


—_ 


It will be his aim: 1st. To render assistance to the pastors and 
churches of the liberal order already existing on this Coast. 2d. To 
found new societies, Sunday Schools, and circles for religious and 
ethical study, according as the desire and opportunity for such move- 
ments may be developed. 3d. To set on foot methods for dis- 
seminating Unitarian and other liberal literature on this Coast, and 
to establish, as soon as may be, a book-room and denominational 
headquarters in San Francisco. 4th. By personal visitation in 
different parts of the field, by addresses and correspondence, and 
in other ways to enter into relations with detached and isolated 
Unitarians and liberals of any name or no name, and do what 
in him lies to spread the knowledge and extend the influence of a 
rational, liberal and practical faith. 5th. To co-operate closely with 
the missionary efforts of The Pacific Coast Liberal Christian Con- 
ference, whose headquarters are in San Francisco, and its officers: 
President, Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco; Vice Presidents, Rev: 
T. L. Eliot, Portland, Oregon, and Rev. A. W. Jackson, Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; Secretary, Mrs. A. G. Soulé, San Francisco. 

In accordance with the purposes expressed in the foregoing, the 
undersigned seeks the acquaintance and fellowship of all Unitarians 
and all friends of liberal religious thought on the Pacific Coast and 
its adjoining States and Territories. He solicits correspondence from 
all parts of the field, concerning the diffusion of juster views of re- 
ligion and life. He will accept, so far as his time and ability per- 
mit, invitations to speak or lecture in this cause. Where, for want of 
a hall, or other reasons, there is no opportunity for public meeting, 
he will be glad to meet friends in private parlors and deliver a dis- 
course or engage in conversation concerning present issues and 
interests in religion. The annexed list of topics on which he is 
prepared to speak, is offered as an indication of his aims and meth- 
ods. Until the Post-office Mission or some other method of syste- 
matically distributing Unitarian literature shall be established on 
this Coast, he will send gratuitously to all applicants liberal tracts in 
great variety, as well as newspapers; procure liberal books; advise 
Sunday School workers; aid parents in establishing home devotions, 
and in other ways impart information and extend the assistance of 
the Association and other denominational agencies. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


elegy 


Eisie Oh TOPICS: 


DocTRINAL. 


The Universality, Power and Permanence of Religion. 

The Religion of Common Sense and the Common Sense of 
Religion. 

Why we call ourselves Christians. 

What Do Unitarians Believe? , 

What Unitarianism Stands For To-day; or the Unity of God, 
Nature, Man and Religion. 

The Encouragement for Unitarians. 

Belief in God; its intellectual and moral value. 

Faith in Man; or the human nature we trust. 

The Old and the New Teaching about Jesus Christ. 

The Vicarious Atonement as a Doctrine, a Law and a Duty. 

The Three Great Sources of Revelation: Nature, History and 
the Human Soul. 

True and False Praying. 

Traditional and Every Day Miracles. 

The Bible: what it is and what it is not. 

Immortality and Modern Thought. 

A Unitarian View of Hell. 

Sunday Keeping and Sunday Breaking. 

Why Religious Liberals Need a Church, 

A Course of Eight Lectures on THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS IDEA. 


PARLOR LECTURES. 


The Religious Training of Childhood. 
Social Tyrannies. 


. The Genesis and Genius of the Bible. Two lectures. I. The 


Origin and History of the Old Testament. II. The For- 
mation and Value of the New Testament. 
Woman’s Position and Prospects in the Nineteenth Century. 
Protestantism and Catholicism Judged by their Fruits. 
The Principles and Methods of the Organization of Charity. 
Unity Clubs: How to Organize and how to Conduct them, 


GENERAL AND LITERARY LECTURES. 


1. A Course of Eight Musical Lectures on the Great Composers. 
(See special circular.) 

A Course of Ten Lectures on Memories of European Travel. 

Three Lectures on Sundays Abroad; or Religion in Europe. 

Holland: its People, Art and History. 

The Genius of Art. 

The Scenery and Symbolism of the Ocean. 

The Story of the Babists; or the Genesis of a new Religion in 
Persia. 

Cremation; or Our Funeral Customs. 

g. Popular Amusements and Public Morals. 
1o. The American Doctrine of Church and State. 
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‘*A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the place of that which 
bears but its name. Cannot we become heralds of this better day? Let our 
hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty and its power.”—Dr. 
Wm. Ellery Channing. 


‘Let us accept from Christianity its light and life and love—the pure spiritual © 
impulse from the heart of Jesus—and leave behind all that has proved obstructive, 
to be forgotten with the other rubbish of the ages.”—Rev. Chas. hl Ames, of 
Philadelphia. 


‘‘Unitarianism is that free and progressive development of historic Christianity 
which aspires to be synonymous with universal ethics and universal religion.” — 
Rev. Sanvl J. Barrows, Editor of the Christian Register, Boston. 


**Our (Unitarian) problem is not primarily intellectual but moral. It is the 
reconciliation of the Spirit of Truth with the Spirit of Devotion. . . . Our 
task is to bring together thought and reverence, the fearless mind and the uplifted 
heart.” —Rev, A. W. Jackson, of Santa Barbara, Cal, : ‘ 


‘‘We are not here to mold any formula of faith which shall be the ] 
of membership, nor to shape any dogma nor declare any creed. 1 
istic test of our communion is rather a method of religious thought, a | 
religious faith, than a dogma crystallized into permanent form. Oa 1 
mind is plastic, as every genuine lover of truth is always ready to r z S 


shrink from having any rigid statements of belief imposed upon us. 
of the Christian who seeks our communion is that his attitude be 
free; that he stand with uncovered head in the presence of thi 
with his soul open like the flower of the field to every influence 
may fall upon it.”—Hon. Horace Davis in Opening Address at Ui 
of the Pacific Coast Liberal Christian Conference, 1885. 


“The work of Unitarianism is not done. It is scarcely b 
in its early Spring, not in its late Fall.—Rev. 7. T: Sandee 


“The truths ye urge are borne abroad “The weapons whicl 

By every wind and tide ; aoe those which 
The voice of Nature and of God Light, Truth and pee 

Speaks out upon your side. he free, broad field O 
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State and Church in America 


It is my pleasant duty as President of the Free Religious 
Association of America to welcome you to its Forty-fifth 
Annual Convention. The subject chosen for your considera- 
tion at this meeting is State and Church in America. It is 
not the first time this topic has been discussed by the Associa- 
tion. In past years earnest and weighty words have been 
spoken upon it from our platform. Our society has been 
among the foremost to set forth and maintain true American 
principles of religious freedom and civil allegiance, and to 
define the relations which ought to exist between the republi- 
can State and the free churches of the land. Recent hap- 
penings in the religious life of the United States, especially 
in Massachusetts, make a renewed and thorough discussion 
of this great issue both timely and desirable. 

Perhaps the best introduction to our subject to-day, and 
to the addresses of the able and well-informed speakers who 
are to bring you the fruits of their observation and expe- 
rience with similar problems in other countries, will be a 
restatement of the fundamental principles of religious and civil 
liberty in this country; after which I shall call your attention 
to certain recent encroachments and attacks upon the free 
and secular institutions of American society by a_ hostile 
Clericalism, whose arrogant and unjust demands can no longer 
safely be ignored, but must be met and refused with firmness, 
courage, and loyalty. 

Without entering into the somewhat complicated relations of 
State and Church in our earlier colonial history it is sufficient to 
remind you that at the time our republic was born its founders, 
with a love of both political and religious liberty and a states- 
manlike prevision which did them honor, decreed the entire 
separation of religious and civil institutions in this country, 
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and thus opened a new era in the religious and political life 
not only of the New but of the Old World. For this was 
the first instance on a large scale of the separation of Church 
and State in Christendom, and it has not only brought upon 
‘us the unspeakable blessings of religious peace and civil order, 
but has exerted a vast and beneficent influence upon the polity 
of European nations. One by one, with various modifica- 
tions, they are following our example, until we may predict 
with confidence the ultimate disappearance from civilized 
society of the former almost universally prevailing system 
of a union of Church and State. 

Whatever admiration and gratitude, however, we may feel 
towards the enlightened founders of our republic for thus 
incorporating into its organic law the principle of the separa- 
tion of these two powers, the State and the Church, whose 
conflicting claims and interests have been the source of more 
agitation and strife than any other known to history, we shall 
do well to recognize that this separation was not so much the 
consequence of moral convictions or political wisdom, as of 
the inexorable logic of circumstances. There did not exist 
in that day, there exists even less in ours, that first condition 
which makes possible the union of State and Church—a 
commonly-accepted, universal religious creed. Tor a commu- 
nity whose religious opinions and modes of worship were as 
heterogeneous and widely varied as was then, and is still, 
the case in the United States, no other solution of this prob- 
lem was possible than to ordain the entire separation of the 
religious and the civil power. 

What are the characteristic and essential features of this 
American system, as it has been called; and what relations 
does it necessitate between the State and the Church? Or to 
speak more accurately — since there exists no one generally ac- 
cepted and authoritative Church in this country, but only a 
multitude of widely differing and often mutually hostile sects 
— what should be the relation between the American State 
and the free churches of the land? . 

The popular understanding of our American system is this, 
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—that all civil and political powers are to be exercised by 
the State, while all that concerns religious beliefs and prac- 
tices is committed exclusively to the churches. Thus in theory 
each of these two expressions of the popular opinion and 
will has its distinct sphere and exercises its peculiar functions. 
Each must respect the other’s right and not invade the other’s 
province. This is the theoretical, the ideal conception of the 
relations between State and Church in this country. 

But a little reflection will show this to be a very superficial 
and imperfect view of their actual relations, and one which 
it would be impossible to carry into effect in any order of 
society. Every institution, however unworldly its general 
purposes may be, has its temporal as well as its spiritual 
aspect. This is true of the Church. Every church has 
worldly possessions, material interests, and more or less secular 
activities which traverse the domain of the State, and bring 
it under the authority of the civil power. The churches of 
this country claim and constantly receive the protection of 
the national and local governments in ordering their public 
worship and administering their ecclesiastical property. To 
enable them to accomplish these ends the churches of the 
United States have been given the character of corporations, 
created and empowered by the State for certain clearly de- 
fined and strictly limited purposes. In erecting and carrying 
on their temples of worship, parsonages, schools and col- 
leges, hospitals, asylums, monasteries and the like; in the 
election of church trustees; in amassing and administering 
their denominational property, executing mortgages upon it 
or securing exemption from taxation upon certain portions ; 
in performing under State sanctions the rite of matrimony, 
and in other ways too numerous to specify, the churches must 
recognize and conform to the civil power. They must obey 
the general laws and statutes concerning corporations of any 
and every kind which the State, in its sovereignty, and for the 
common welfare, has ordained and established. 

Conversely, too, the churches must abstain from any action 
or course of conduct which denies or infringes on the tem- 
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poral jurisdiction of the State, or disturbs the public peace 
and order, or which is opposed to the laws of natural and 
universally accepted morality, or is in contravention of their 
own declared purpose and established discipline, or exceeds 
the limitations imposed by their charter as to property holdings 
or income, or diverts their funds to other uses than those 
for which they were intended, or which abridges the natural 
and civil rights of their own members. 

From this enumeration, which is by no means exhaustive, 
we learn how manifold and intimate are the relations of the 
churches with the American State even under the system of 
a separation of the civil and religious interest. 

On the other hand this system leaves the spiritual concerns, 
the doctrinal teachings, the purely ecclesiastical functions and 
discipline of the churches entirely free. It acknowledges and 
jealously guards their liberty of teaching and prophesying, 
the free exercise of their worship, their pious works, their 
denominational extension and missionary endeavor. 

In the United States the attitude of the people and Goy- 
ernment is one of friendliness towards religion and religious 
institutions. The State recognizes the value and importance 
of the churches in general as centers of spiritual and ethical 
life, as energizers of the public conscience, as safeguards of 
the public order and security. In its benevolence the State 
allows the churches a large latitude even in administering 
their temporal affairs. But when they overstep the limits 
of their freedom, act against the general good, abridge the 
civil rights of their own members, or deny the supremacy of 
the Civil Power in temporal concerns, the State asserts and 
exercises its sovereignty. 

This exercise of its sovereignty will be made apparent by a 
few illustrations drawn from current religious life. For a 
half century and more the Mormon Church has taught doc- 
trines and conducted a worship widely at variance with the 
religious beliefs of the rest of the world. The State, acknowl- 
edging its right to the full enjoyment of religious freedom, 
has not attempted to curtail either its teaching or its worship. 
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But when the Mormon Church practised and upheld polygamy, 
so offensive to the moral sense and subversive of the domestic 
and social institutions of the community, and defied the pro- 
 hibitory decrees of the American State, the National Govern- 
ment intervened, took away the political privileges of its 
membership, imprisoned its leaders, and seized its property. 
Only when the Mormon community abjured polygamous prac- 
tices, promised hereafter to obey the laws of the land and 
not to offend its common sentiment, did the Government grant 
them pardon, release, and a restoration of their civil and 
property rights. This example may serve as a warning to 
other sects and churches which may at any future time be 
disposed to encroach on or assail, or refuse to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the American people as expressed through 
their common organ, the American State. The American 
people are in spirit and philosophy marvelously tolerant, 
patient, indulgent, and longsuffering, especially as it regards 
diversities of belief and worship, but when they are fully 
aroused to the enormity and imminence of a wrong they act 
with a terrible swiftness and determination to suppress it. 

Once more, a court in the State of Maine has recently sen- 
tenced a Protestant minister and would-be reformer of the 
religious world to prison for a term of years, not because 
he was a fanatic or taught an unusual form of doctrine, but 
for gross injustice and cruelty displayed towards his follow- 
ers, and, if I mistake not, a misappropriation of their prop- 
erties. 

More than once in our history Roman Catholic priests and 
Protestant ministers have been arraigned before civil courts 
for misusing their ecclesiastical position to malign, slander, 
boycott, and injure the members of their flock. Recently a 
Roman Catholic father and Protestant mother in New Jersey 
asked a priest to baptize their infant child. Learning that 
they had been married by a Protestant minister authorized 
by the State to perform the marriage act, he, after much 
demur, baptized their child; but when he handed them the 
certificate they found to their horror and indignation that 
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the priest had written in it, “ Parents living in concubinage; 
an illegitimate child”! I am glad to learn that this insult 
to motherhood, this impudent defiance of the ordinances of 
the State and aspersion of the civil rights of the child, is 
likely to receive the attention and punishment it deserves in 
the State courts. Yet this minister of religion acted within 
the letter, even if not the spirit, of his ecclesiastical instruc- 
tion. Within the year that is past the Supreme Pontiff of 
the Roman Catholic Church has issued a decree’ that no 
marriage ceremony performed by any other than a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic is to be considered valid by the members 
of that communion. Hereafter Catholics who are married 
by State officials or by ministers of other denominations than 
their own, or who marry Protestants without the consent 
of the authorities of their church, are held to live in illegiti- 
mate relations, their children are bastards, and they are sub- 
ject to the discipline of the Church of Rome. In various 
countries in Europe, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, 
this new regulation has led to strong protest and denial, so 
that the Roman See has been compelled to modify and even 
withdraw it as regards those nations. In this country no 
notice whatever has been taken of it, which has doubtless 
emboldened the priesthood to such exhibitions of clerical 
arrogance as I have referred to. If our Roman Catholic 
brethren are willing to submit to such invasions of their 
personal freedom and rights it will be difficult to secure them 
from such injustice. That their own protests shall be made 
as difficult as possible for them is provided for by another 
recent decree? of the Papacy that hereafter, under penalty 
of excommunication, no Roman Catholic shall venture to bring 
suit in a civil court against an ecclesiastic unless he has pre- 
viously obtained the consent of the authorities of the Church. 
This decree practically re-establishes in the Roman Catholic 
community the medieval laws concerning the exemption of 
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the clergy from all civil responsibility or control. Again, 
European nations, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, have 
refused to accept this papal legislation, and again the Vatican 
has been compelled to withdraw, under pretense of reinter- 
preting, it. But in the United States no such endeavor to 
vindicate the civil rights of its Roman Catholic citizens and 
the supremacy of the State has been made. 

Such examples teach us that the true issue between the 
religious and civil power to-day lies in this— what are the 
temporal as distinguished from the spiritual interests of the 
Church, and by what power in American life shall they be 
determined ? 

There can be but one answer to that question on the part 
of a well-informed, loyal, and patriotic American citizenship. 
The only competent authority to decide such questions re- 
sides in the duly constituted agencies of the popular sover- 
eignty and will, such as the National and State constitutions, 
the legislation of our parliamentary bodies, both State and 
National, the Common Law, and the decisions of our Na- 
tional and State courts. 

There will be general agreement with this definition, I 
think, on the part of the vast majority of American citizens, 
including many large-minded and patriotic Roman Catholics 
among us. The only real opposition to it comes from the 
clergy of one particular church, who, not content to share in 
the general freedom and equality of right conferred on our 
people of whatever form of faith, demand and ceaselessly agi- 
tate for special privileges and superior rights in the community. 

The French patriot and statesman, Leon Gambetta, finding 
his endeavors for the enlightenment, freedom, and unity of 
his country everywhere opposed by the pretensions and mach- 
inations of an ultra-montane priesthood, declared to his fol- 
lowers: ‘In Clericalism behold the common enemy!” The 
history of France, Germany, Italy, Portugal and Spain for 
the past half-century is the convincing illustration of the truth 
of this utterance. 

We in America have only recently become fully aware of 
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the spirit, aims and methods of the Clerical party within 
our own borders. The Roman Catholic population of the 
United States was so greatly in the minority, the attention 
of their clergy was so pre-occupied with the organization and 
extension of their parishes; their priesthood and laity were 
themselves so impressed with the kindly welcome and free- 
dom of worship which awaited them on American soil, and 
so infected with the liberal and free spirit of American 
society, that they had little time or inclination to entertain 
designs against our republican institutions, or to seek to sub- 
vert the State to their ecclesiastical interests. Under the 
leadership of enlightened, large-minded prelates like Arch- 
bishops Keane, Kenrick, Ireland, and Gibbons, a more mod- 
ern and liberal interpretation of Roman Catholic doctrine 
began which loyally accepted the republican institutions of the 
country, observed the distinction between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical power, and enjoined obedience to the American 
State as a religious duty of the first order. The Catholics of 
the Old World, struggling for light and liberty, hailed with 
joy this new departure in their Church and gave it the name 
of “ Americanism.” 

We know how cruelly their hopes have been defeated. 
The same reactionary and relentless power which, enthroned 
in the Vatican, and controlling the vast and effective organ- 
ization of the Church of Rome, has crushed out in Europe 
the Modernist movement, with all its promise of blessing for 
the world, has also in America been installed in the chief 
seats of authority, invested -with power to ferret out, silence, 
and destroy every trace of an independent ‘“ American” spirit 
in the clergy and make them so far as possible the subser- 
vient vassals of Rome. A new policy of hostility to our 
free, republican institutions, so far as they impede the pro- 
gress and control of the Church in this country, an assertion 
of the equal and even superior rights of that Church in its 
relations with the State, a constantly increasing demand for 
special recognition and privileges, coupled with the attempt 
to destroy the efficiency of our Common School system, that 
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corner-stone of American liberties —these are characteristic 
features of the Clericalism which has replaced Americanism 
in the Church, and in which we are henceforth compelled to 
behold “the common enemy.” 

This Clerical theory has been tried and repudiated by the 
great nations of the world, with few exceptions. Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Scandinavia, the republics of 
North and South America have found it to be untrue and 
unworkable. Even in Italy, the country of its origin and 
power, the King now speaks of 
Church,” and its disestablishment is impending. 

Shall this discredited theory find a new lodgment and 
career on American soil? The adoption of the Roman Cath- 
olic point of view would inevitably result in the enfeeblement 
and destruction of our national life. It would foster the 
spiritual pride and worldly ambitions of the clergy, and en- 
slave the political to the ecclesiastical power. The American 
doctrine of the spiritual freedom, but temporal obedience, of 
the churches as members of the sovereign State not only 
assures the unity and integrity of our republic, it is also the 
best possible guarantee of the freedom, purity, and democ- 
racy of religion itself. It curbs the arrogance of priests and 
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‘churches,’ not of “the 


ministers and guards the rights of the individual members 
of their flocks. It is friendly towards religion and tolerant 
towards its many manifestations. It works with the churches 
to build up the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

For our purpose to-day there is no need to further char- 
acterize or identify the Clerical spirit. But this should be 
said, that it is not confined to the Catholic Church. It has 
its representatives and allies in the churches of Protestant 
Christendom as well. Dr. Fleischer will forgive me if I 
venture to suggest that even Judaism may not be unaffected 
by it. It was in great part due to the Clericalism in that 
least ecclesiastical of sects, the Unitarian, that this Free Re- 
ligious Association was formed, and we should be untrue to 
the lessons of our history if we did not protest against any 
and every infringement of religious and civil freedom in our 
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day which has its origin in priestly presumption and hostility 
to our republican institutions. 

Of this Clerical spirit the citizens of Massachusetts espe- 
cially have recently had repeated exhibitions. When our 
Legislature, in compliance with the desire of our fellow-citi- 
zens of Italian birth, created a public and secular holiday to 
perpetuate the renown and services of Christopher Columbus, 
the Roman Catholic authorities immediately seized upon it 
to make it the occasion for a glorification of their Church. 
The festival procession was so contrived that it would pass 
first before the reviewing stand of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Boston and receive his benediction. Then it was 
mercifully allowed to appear before the Governor of the 
State and the Mayor of the City. George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln are in like manner commemorated by civic 
holidays in our community. Both were Protestants. But I 
have never heard of any Protestant minister who thus sought 
to exploit their anniversaries in the interest of his creed or 
Sect: 

In a similar way our local and patriotic holiday known as 
Evacuation Day, falling as it does on the birthday of Irish 
Saint Patrick, has been seized upon and perverted into a 
Church festival and parade. You will recall that when re- 
cently the President of the United States graced the banquet 
of a local Catholic society on that day, Cardinal O’Connell 
so arranged the order of the speaking that he was to precede 
the second guest of honor at the banquet, the Governor of 
Massachusetts. The self-evident purpose of this derogatory 
attempt, a purpose which has never been denied, was to im- 
press the community with the belief that in American society 


the civil is inferior in dignity to the ecclesiastical power. The . 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts owes its warm acknowl- 
edgements to Governor Foss for refusing to appear and sub- 
mit to such a humiliation. [Loud applause.] 

Such attempts to humiliate the officers and exploit the in- 
stitutions of the American State make it apparent that the 
aim of Clericalism is to use and control the civil power for 
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their own personal and sectarian purposes, and to impress 
the unlettered and humble masses, who form the bulk of 
their constituents, with the doctrine that in this country the 
Church is the superior of the State. Listen to the explana- 
tion of their attitude cited in the Boston Pilot,’ which is 
understood to be the official organ and personal property of 
Cardinal O’Connell. 


“It is necessary to call attention to the fact that the point 
raised about discrimination in favor of one church at the 
expense of another cannot be said to apply in the case of 
cardinals. They are something besides ministers of the Gos- 
pel and ecclesiastics. 

“Indeed, a cardinal is not necessarily a priest, but he is 
from a purely secular point of view a very great personage, 
who is regarded and treated everywhere abroad not as a dig- 
nitary of any church, but as a prince of the blood. 

“Under the circumstances it must be borne in mind that 
even though Cardinals Farley, O’Connell, and Gibbons are 
at heart patriotic Americans and members of an American 
hierarchy, yet they are as cardinals foreign princes of the 
blood, to whom the United States, as one of the great powers 
of the world, is under an obligation to concede the same 
honors that they receive abroad. 

“Thus, were Cardinal Farley to visit an American man- 
of-war he would be entitled to the salutes and to the naval 
honors reserved for a foreign royal personage, and at any 
official entertainments at Washington the cardinal will out- 
rank not merely every cabinet officer, the speaker of the 
house, and the vice-president, but also the foreign ambas- 
sadors, coming immediately next to the chief magistrate him- 
self.” [Why omit the chief magistrate? we ask.] 

“ Tncidentally, it may be mentioned that when a royal per- 
sonage not of sovereign rank visits New York it is his duty 
to make the first call on Cardinal Farley.” 


* April 6, 1912. 
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In reply to this stupendous claim we may say, first, that 
if Cardinal O’Connell really holds such a view of his relation 
to the American State and the Roman See, he is either ignor- 
ant of the requirements of an American citizen or disloyal 
to the free and republican institutions of our country. We 
call upon him to declare himself. He cannot be both a Roman 
potentate and an American citizen. Which does he elect 
to be? 

Secondly, the claim that the Roman or any other church 
is in any civil sense the equal of the American State, or even 
superior to it as an institution, is utterly preposterous and 
unfounded. We know how persistently this claim has been 
advanced by the Church of Rome through the centuries, and 
never more so than in our day. Pope Pius IX. declares 
it an error “to believe that the Church ought to be sepa- 
rated from the State, or that in the case of conflicting laws 
between the two powers the civil law ought to prevail.’® 
His successor, Pope Leo XIII., in an encyclical declared: 
“To seek the subjection of the Church in the discharge of 


*This is made clear by the following excerpts from the Naturali- 
zation Laws and Regulations of the United States, dated Novem- 
ber 11, 1911: 


“Third. He shall, before he is admitted to citizenship, declare 
on oath in open court that he will support the Constitution of the 
United States, and that he absolutely and entirely renounces and 
abjures all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, 
state, or sovereignty, and particularly by name to the prince, poten- 
tate, state, or sovereignty of which he was before a citizen or sub- 
ject; that he will support and defend the Constitution and laws of 
the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same. 

“Fifth. In case the alien applying to be admitted to citizenship 
has borne any heteditary title, or has been of any of the orders 
of nobility in the kingdom or state from which he came, he shall, 
in addition to the above requisites, make an express renunciation 
of his title or order of nobility in the court to which his applica- 
tion is made, and his renunciation shall be recorded in the court.” 


True, Cardinal O’Connell is not an immigrant, but American- 
born; yet the principle of this legislation is nevertheless applicable 
to him. He cannot be a foreign prince and also an American 
citizen. 


*Syllabus of 1864. 
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her office to the civil power is in truth great injustice and 
great rashness. By. this, order is broken, because what is 
merely natural is placed ahead of what is above nature. Since 
the aim of the Church is by far the noblest, so its power is 
of all the highest, and can never be considered inferior to 
civil authority, or in any way subject to it.” 

The present pope, Pius X., in an encyclical,® declares 
“that Church and State should be separated is a most false 
and pernicious doctrine.” 

In full consistory Pope Pius X. said: “It is our strict 
duty to direct all men without exception, according to the 
rules and standards of morality, in private life and in public 
life, in the social order and in the political order, and thus 
to direct not only the governed but rulers as well.”’ 

You may tell me that such utterances possess only an 
academic interest and are dead-letter statutes so far as this 
country is concerned. My reply is—they are vital princi- 
ples, fundamental, eternal truths of the Church of Rome in 
every country. With the marvelous power of accommoda- 
tion which that church knows so well how to exercise they 
may for the time be held in abeyance, yet under more favor- 
able circumstances, at the opportune time, they will be re- 
affirmed, and if possible enforced. Here in America the 
separation of Church and State had been more or less thor- 
oughly carried out before the Roman Church entered the 
field. She had no other option than to accept it and make 
the best terms for herself that she could. She has discovered 
that under this law of separation she can control her inferior 
clergy and subjugate her laity even better than under the for- 
mer union of State and Church. But she has not surrendered 
and never will surrender, except under the strongest compul- 
sion, her central claim that the Church is the equal, and in 
final issues the superior, of the State. Rome and Washing- 
ton may not be, may never become, twin capitals of one 


°Vehemiter Nos. 
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ecclesiastical-political community, but the clerical party feel 
assured that the Church, being of Divine Institution and pur- 
pose, is above the State, and directly or indirectly ought and 
must be made to control it. Slowly and surely, openly and 
secretly, but with never-ceasing scheming and activity, it seeks 
to gain this indirect control by which it will have all the bene- 
fits and none of the odium of an official union with the State. 
There is no need to seek such a union, or even a concordat 
with Rome. It is effected just as thoroughly by clerical dom- 
ination in our schools, halls of legislation, public libraries, 
newspapers, and local and national politics. 

These aims are seconded and forwarded by misguided 
Protestants who are themselves infected by the Clerical 
spirit, and by timid, self-seeking citizens among us who pre- 
fer their own peace, comfort, and prosperity to the welfare 
of their country. To the latter any frank and fearless dis- 
cussion of this great topic savors of intolerance. They do 
not realize that tolerance carried too far becomes indifference 
and degenerates into cowardice. There is only one intol- 
erance that is allowable, and that is intolerance against in- 
tolerance, the intolerance centered in an institution claiming 
to represent Deity, to be infallible and alone-saving, and to 
rule on earth and in heaven. But now, as in other critical 
days of the republic, we hear the cry: “ Peace, peace, at 
any price!—even of national honor and safety.” Our 
answer should be —“‘ first pure, then peaceable.” 

I knew a young Protestant minister who bore faithful tes- 
timony on this very subject in pulpit and press. A few days 
later he received a letter from one of his church officers, a 
wealthy lawyer, asking that he cease his “attacks” upon 
the Catholic Church. ‘“ Already,” he complained, “one of 
my leading clients, a Catholic, has been to see me and de- 
manded that I call off my minister. You are injuring my 
business by your preaching.” The young minister wrote in 
reply: “I have never gauged my preaching by the business 
exigencies of my parishioners, or yielded to a religious boy- 
cott. The terms are not equal. If you don’t like my preach- 
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ing you can go elsewhere and hire another pew, but I cannot 
get another conscience.” 

But you may ask: Has not the Catholic an equal right 
to exercise /iis conscience in matters of faith and civil al- 
legiance? I reply: Not under the teachings of the Church 
of Rome, which expressly prohibits his exercising any indi- 
vidual judgment whatever when this judgment contravenes 
the pronouncements and authority of his church, 

Says a writer in the new Catholic Encyclopedia, an 
acknowledged authority: ‘‘ There are limits set to the duty 
of civil allegiance. The State is not competent to make laws 
in matters of religion, nor may it interfere with the rights 
of the Church. If the State transgresses the limits assigned 
to it, the duty of obedience ceases. We ought to obey God 
rather than men. This undoubted Christian principle is not 
invoked by the Catholic to shield his disloyalty and dis- 
obedience to the State under the specious pretext of follow- 
mg his conscience. The Catholic is not guided in matters. 
of duty by private judgment but by the public teachings and 
law. of the Catholic Church. 

This simply teaches that in case of a conflict between the 
State and the Church the Catholic does not obey the State, 
nor his own conscience, but humbly accepts the decision of 
his Church; that is, of the Clerics controlling it. 

In the same fashion the Rev. Father Jouin, a Jesuit author 
whose work on civil government, translated from the French, 
was, and I presume still is, a text-book in the Roman Cath- 
olic schools and seminaries of Boston and through the United 
States, tells us that in case any difference of opinion should 
arise between the State and the Church concerning temporal 
questions the only competent authority to decide such a ques- 
tion is the Holy Father in Rome. He adds, consolingly, that 
we need not hesitate to apply for his decision, for since he 
is infallible in all questions of faith and morals he cannot do 
any injustice to either the State or the Church. 


ST. Slater in the Catholic Encyclopedia, article on Civil Alle- 
giance. The use of the italics is by the present writer. 
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This is the doctrine taught by Clericals to millions of chil- 
dren and youth in America, concerning the subordination of 
the State to the Church. 

I need not seek at any length to refute this fallacious and 
un-American doctrine. The State represents among us the 
entire community, of whatever faith or worship. The 
Church of Rome numbers less than one-seventh of our popu- 
lation. It is preposterous to suppose that the American State 
will ever allow another institution claiming equal and even 
superior dignity and authority to exist within its borders, 
and to fix its own jurisdiction. 

With the Church’s claim to be of divine origin and sanc- 
tion the State has nothing to do. Other churches make the 
same claim. Let them settle it among themselves. The 
State neither recognizes nor denies, nor discriminates among 
their rival pretensions. To it the Roman Catholic Church is 
only a sect like the rest. It recognizes no “ princes,” whether 
of monarchical or ecclesiastical creation, no special privileges 
or religious castes. If any Church is divine, the State is 
equally so, both in its origins, its aims, and its institutions. 

So far as the ultimate decision of the issues between State 
and Church is concerned, the State reserves it exclusively for 
its own courts and legislatures; it will never seek it at the 
hands of a foreign and alien authority, however venerable 
or pretentious. Unfortunately, while the National Constitu- 
a bulwark of religious freedom — 


tion is perfectly secular 
many of our State constitutions are not so. This opens a 
door of opportunity for clerical meddling, both Catholic and 
Protestant, with our political affairs; and will prove a source 
of civil disturbance, unless we wisely forestall these evils by 
adopting amendments to our State constitutions which shall 
forever prevent them from aiding and abetting clerical de- 
signs and demands. Again and again this patriotic endeavor 
has been defeated in Massachusetts by clerical manipulation, 
aided by the indifference, selfishness, and timidity of pro- 
fessedly loyal Americans. To secure, nevertheless, the pas- 
sage of such amendments, and their submission to the people, 
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should be our instant duty as lovers of religious freedom and 
of our country. 

In indorsing this movement the Free Religious Association 
is not dominated by hostility to any form of faith. It does 
not refuse its tribute to the piety, devotion, and loyalty of the 
Roman Catholic laity and humbler clergy. We do not speak 
as Protestants or Unitarians, or Christians even, we speak 
as loyal American citizens. But we do not forget that we 
are a religious organization. The theological soundness of 
the founders of the American Republic has often been ques- 
tioned, but no one is able to deny that Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, Franklin, Marshall, and the rest were religious men. 
They were Theists, profound believers in God, Duty, and 
Immortality, and in their civil capacity they acted with pro- 
found respect for the Christian religion. 

Our Association is one of the foremost representatives of 
this school of religion in America to-day. It is therefore our 
duty to maintain the principles of the founders of the re- 
public, and to defend the free institutions of our country and 
the religious liberties of our fellow-citizens of whatever faith. 

It is impossible that two mutually antagonistic theories such 
as the Clerical and the American conceptions of Church and 
State can co-exist in this country without disturbing the peace 
and endangering the higher welfare of the nation. The 
Clerical theory contains the potency of serious mischief to 
our institutions. It is not likely to triumph in our larger 
national life. In certain of our American communities, how- 
ever, in which the Church, through immigration chiefly, is 
strong and influential, it may and does exert a great disturb- 
ing influence, threatening the integrity of civil, educational, and 
domestic life. Its aggressions grow daily more pronounced, 
its claims to superior and exceptional rights, its attempts to 
raid the public treasury for its sectarian purposes, its hostility 
~ to the American public-school system, all tend to undermine 
the authority of the civil power. 

The best way to forestall and prevent these evils is to 
spread the knowledge of true American principles of civil 
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government and religious freedom among our people, that 
no specious reasoning or insolent demands shall obscure in 
their minds the real issues which are at stake. Our people 
need to be aroused to the defense of their liberties in State, 
school, and family. They need to be instructed as to the 
true principles which should guide them in their attitude to- 
wards the increasing demands of Clericalism. It would be 
well if some of the time now devoted in our Sunday-schools 
to the minute study of Hebrew history and legislation, and 
in our public schools to various educational frills, were to 
be given to the inculcation in American youth of the funda- 
mental principles of American civil government, especially 
in its relation with religion and the churches. 

Forty years and more ago the great Italian patriot, Cavour, 
gave to his fellow-countrymen as the needed watchword of 
the hour the kindling sentiment, “A free Church, in a free 
State.” Here in America, under different circumstances and 
with the added insight the years have brought, we need a 
new reading of this maxim—one that will better express 
the spirit and purpose of our time — namely, “ Free churches 
in a free and sovereign State.” 
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FIRST UNITARIAN MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER 11 AND 12, 1913 


IN 


Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


hee ree iS “THE WORLD” 


Matt. xiii. 38 


Held under the auspices of the 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


of the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


GATHER US IN. 


Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all; 
Gather our rival faiths within Thy fold; 
Rend each man’s temple-veil, and bid it fall, 
That we may know that Thou hast been of old: 
Gather us in. , 


Gather us in: we worship only Thee;_ 
In varied names we stretch a common hand; 
In diverse forms a common soul we see; 
In many ways we seek one promised land: 
Gather us in. 


Thine is the mystic life great India craves; 
Thine is the Parsee’s sin-destroying beam; 
Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing waves; 
Thine is the empire of vast China’s dream: 
Gather us in. 


Thine is the Roman’s strength without his pride; 
Thine is the Greek’s glad world without its graves; 
Thine is Judea’s law with love beside, 
The truth that censures and the grace that saves: 
Gather us in. 


Some seek a Father in the heavens above; 
Some ask a human image to adore; 
Some crave a spirit vast as life and love; 
Within Thy mansions we have all and more: 
Gather us in. 


Frank H. Burr 
Official Reporter 
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Order 


FIRST DAY.—TUESDAY, NOV. II, 1913. 


Morning Session at 9.45 o’clock. 


Presiding Rev. SamureL A. Extor, D.D., President of the American 


Unitarian Association. 


Religious Service conducted by Rev. Coartes W. WENDTE, D.D. 


10.00 


10.45 


11.15 


2.00 


2.30 


3.00 
3.30 


4.00 


Christianity a Missionary Religion. 

Address, ‘‘Missions and the Planting of Christianity.” Pro- 
fessor Krrsopr Lake, D.D. (St. Andrew’s), Professor of 
Early Christian Literature and New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of Leiden. 


Address, “‘The Mission of Christianity to the Far East.” Rev. 
Francis G. PEasopy, D.D. 
Address, ‘History and Present Expansion of Protestant Mis- 


sions.’ Rey. Dr. Cornetius H. Parton, Corresponding 
Secretary American Board of Foreign Missions. 


Afternoon Session at 2 o’clock. 
Presiding Rev. JosrpH H. Crooxsr, D.D., of Boston. 


Problems in Christian Missionary Work. 


Address, “Influence on Missions of a Better Knowledge and 
Appreciation of Other Peoples and Religions, in Conjunc- 
tion with the Recent Rise of Oriental Nations in Racial, 
National, and Religious Self-consciousness.”’ Professor M. 
ANESAKI, Ph.D., University of Tokio, Lecturer 1913-14 
Japanese Foundation, Harvard University. 

Address, “‘ Effects of the Study of the Natural Sciences and 
of Historical and Biblical Criticism on Christian Beliefs 


and Missionary Teaching.” Rev. Len 8. McCo.tuester, 
D.D., Dean Crane Theological School, Tufts College, Mass. 


Discussion. 


Address, ‘The Right Attitude of the Christian Missionary 
towards Other Forms of World-faith.’” Wriuram H. P. 
Fauncg, LL.D., of Providence, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. 


Discussion. 


HYMNS. 


Ite 
LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


Thou, whose almighty word 

Chaos and darkness heard 
And took their flight! 

Hear us, we humbly pray; 

And, where the gospel day 

Sheds not its glorious ray, 
Let there be light. 


Thou, who didst come to bring, 
On thy redeeming wing, 
Healing and sight! 
Health to the sick in mind, 
Light to the inly blind, 
Oh, now to all mankind 
Let there be light! 


Descend thou from above, 
Spirit of truth and love,— 

Speed on thy flight! 
Move o’er the waters’ face, 
Spirit of hope and grace, 
And in earth’s darkest place 

Let there be light! 

John Marriott. 


BE. 
THE DAY OF GOD. 


Thy kingdom come,—on bended knee 
The passing ages pray; 

And faithful souls have yearned to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


But the slow watches of the night 
Not less to God belong, 

And for the everlasting Right 
The silent stars are strong. 


And, lo! already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear; 

Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near! 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed; 

When justice shall be throned in might, 
And every hurt be healed: 


When knowledge hand in hand with peace 
Shall walk the earth abroad,— 

The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God! 


Frederick Lucian Hosmer. 


ITI. 
ONE HOLY CHURCH. 


One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 

Unchanged by changing place. 


From oldest time, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One Unseen Presence she adores, 
With silence or with psalm. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up; 

The pure in heart her baptized ones; 
Love, her communion-cup. 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page; 

And feet on mercy’s errands swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 


O living Church! thine errand speed; 
Fulfil thy task sublime; 
With bread of life earth’s hunger feed; 
Redeem the evil time! 
Samuel Longfellow. 


IV. 
INSPIRATION. 


Our God, our God, thou shinest here: 
Thine own this latter day; 

To us thy radiant steps appear,— 
Here goes thy glorious way. 


We shine not only with the light 
Thou sheddest down of yore: 

On us thou streamest strong and bright; 
Thy comings are not o’er. 


oN fathers had not all of thee; 
New births are in thy grace: 
All open to our souls shall be 
Thy glory’s hiding-place. 


We gaze on thy out-goings bright; 
Down cometh thy full power: 
We, the glad bearers of thy light; 

This, this thy saving hour. 


On us thy spirit hast thou poured, 
To us thy word has come: ~ 

We feel, we thank thy quickening, Lord! 
Thou shalt not find us dumb. 


Thomas H. Gitt. 
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10.00 


10.30 
11.00 


11.20 


11.30 


12.00 


SECOND DAY.—WEDNESDAY, NOV. 12, 1913. 


Morning Session at 9.45 o’clock. 


Presiding Rev. Junttan C. Jaynes, of West Newton. 
Religious Service conducted by Rev. FLorpnce Buck. 


Unitarian Christianity and Missions. 


Address, ‘Why Must Unitarians now Change their Attitude 
towards Foreign Missionary Work?” Rev. CHAruLEs F. 
Doz, D.D., of Boston. 


Discussion. 


Addresses on the Present Opportunities and Obligations of 
Unitarians in Foreign Lands. 


1. “The Unitarian Mission in Japan.” Rev. Witiiam I. 
LAwRANCE, of Boston, President Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


2. The Universalist Mission in Japan. A. W. Perrcs, Litt.D., 
Principal Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 


3. “Unitarian Work in Italy.” Rev. Louis C. Cornisu, of 
Hingham. 


Discussion by Revs. Grorcr D. Latimer and A. M. Knapp, 
and others. 


Afternoon Session at 2 o’clock. 


Presiding Rev. Lewis G. Wiuson, of Boston, Secretary of the Ameri- 


2.00 


2.20 
2.50 


3.20 
3.50 


4.10 


can Unitarian Association. 


4. “The International Congress of Free Christians and Other 
Religious Liberals.” Rev. W. CoprLtanp Bowt1s, of Lon- 
don, Secretary British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Discussion. 

5. “Unitarian Opportunities for Service in India, China, Bul- 
garia, Syria, and Other Countries.”’ ‘‘A Pilgrim Congress 
of Theists.”’ Rev. CHartes W. Wenpte, D.D., Secretary 
Foreign Relations, American Unitarian Association. 

Discussion led by Rev. A. M. Rrapany, of Boston. 


Address, “The Best Methods of arousing the Interest and 
assuring the Co-operation of the Unitarian Fellowship in 
the Foreign Work of their Denomination.” Rev. THomas 
Van Nuss, of Brookline. 


Discussion. 


Vi 
THE LAW OF LOVE. 


Make channels for the streams of love, But if at any time we cease 
Where they may broadly run; Such channels to provide, 

And love has overflowing streams The very founts of love for us 
To fill them every one. Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep | 
That blessing from above: 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have,— 
Such is the law of love. 
Richard C. Trench. 


VI. 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

Come, kingdom of our God, Come, kingdom of our God, 

Sweet reign of light and love! And make the broad earth thine! ~ 
Shed peace and hope and joy abroad, Stretch o’er her lands and isles the rod 

And wisdom from above. That flowers with grace divine. 
Over our spirits first Soon may all tribes be blest 

Extend thy healing reign; With fruit from life’s glad tree; 
There raise and quench the sacred thirst And in its shade like brothers rest, 

That never pains again. Sons of one family. 

John Johns. 
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THE TRUTH, THE WAY, THE LIFE. 


O thou great friend to all the sons of men, 

Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and woe! 


We look to thee: thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes: thou art still the life; thou art the way 

The holiest know,—light, life, and way of heaven; 
And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 

Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast given. 
Theodore Parker. 
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WELT 
FORWARD INTO LIGHT. 


Forward through the ages, 
In unbroken line, 

Move the faithful spirits 
At the call divine: 

Gifts in differing measure, 
Hearts of one accord, 

Manifold the service, 
One the sure reward. 


Forward through the ages, 
In unbroken line, 

Move the faithful spirits 
At the call divine. 


Wider grows the kingdom, 
Reign of love and light; 
For it we must labor, 
Till our faith is sight. 
Prophets have proclaimed it, 
Martyrs testified, 
Poets sung its glory, 
Heroes for it died. 


Forward, ete. 


Not alone we conquer, 
Not alone we fall; 
In each loss or triumph 
Lose or triumph all. 
Bound by God’s far purpose 
In one living whole, 
Move we on together 
To the shining goal! 


Forward, ete. 


Frederick Lucian Hosmer. 
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La Chiesa e lo Stato in America 
del Rev. C. W. Wendté di Boston, Stati Uniti d’America 

" 

Vi sono nella societé umana due istituzioni, V adatiamento delle cui re- 

lazioni scambievoli € stato sorgente q@ agitazioni e lotte maggiori delle altre 
qualsiansi registrate nella storia, voglio dire lo Stato e la Chiesa. La storia della 
civilta europea nei diciotto secoli passati é in gran parte il ricordo della lotta 
tra Vinteresse religioso e Vinteresse politico. Nel Nuovo Mondo noi ci troviamo 
sotto questo rapporto in circostanze eccezionalmente favorevoli. La nostra giovine 
_civilta va comparativamente esente dalle tradizioni e dalle tirannie di un ordina- 
mento della societa il quale ha fatto il suo tempo, mentre la grande preponde- 
-ranza dei Protestanti negli Stati Uniti, costituendo i setti ottavi della nostra, 
" popolazione, assicura praticamente I’ unité di sentire tra noi. Questa unita- é 
_messa a repentaglio soltanto dagli attacchi aperti o subdoli mossi dal clero Cat= 
; -tolico Romano al sistema Americano delle relazioni tra la Chiesa e lo Stato, e 
dalle domande irragionevoli fatte ai nostri. Stati e Governi Nazionali da certi 
“nlira-Protestanti poco illuminati, bramosi d’ottenere un riconoscimento specifico 
‘delle loro opinioni religiose nella costituzione e nelle leggi del paese. 
5 Quelli sono una minaccia costante alla pace ed alla integrita della Repub- 
blica. Questi sono fortunatamente pochi di numero e non hanno probabilita aleuna 


Vine 


‘di raggiungere i loro intenti. 
: Vorrei dimostrare meglio provvedersi ai veri interessi si dell’ordine: reli- 
‘gioso che del politico con la separazione di queste due grandi istituziomi nella, 
societa umana — la Chiesa e lo Stato — e con la secolarizzazione completa 
di quest’ultimo, e mi faccioa ricercare: Quali sono le relazioni ideali che, almeno 
otto una forma repubblicana di governo, dovrebbero esistere tra la Chiesa’ 20% 
Stato, e fino a qual punto le attua il nostro sistema Americano ? 
In teoria ci sono tre principali relazioni che possono esistere tra l’ inte- 
resse civile e l’ecclesiastico. 
La prima é quella della supremazia della Chiesa e della subordinazione dello 
stato, e si chiama Teocrazia. L’esempio classico é il sistema del Papato e il di- 
tto canonico della Chiesa Cattolica Romana. Dal tempo di Gregorio VI in poi la 
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ian ne indipendenza alcuna per I individuo oltre i limiti fissati dal Poors 
ecclesiastico, 

Lo Stato ha bensi entro la propria sfera un’ indipendenza qualificata, ma 
qual sia questa sfera é determinato dalla Chiesa, la quale diventa cosi ’autorita 
finale in tutte le cose civili e politiche. Per citare il linguaggio di un Vescovo 
Cattolico Romano d’America: « Lo Stato é pel corpo, la Chiesa é@ per Panima. 
Ma Yanima é 
sostegno di questo ragionamento si fa appello alle Scritture, alla tradizione e ad 
altre riconosciute sorgenti dell’autorita religiosa. La Chiesa avendo cosi il diritto 
divino di dominare, ne segue che il suo capo, il Papa, é il sovrano del mondo, 


€ superiore al corpo. Percid la Chiesa é superiore allo Stato ». A 


e ope tutti i governi civili sono soggetti al suo primato. 
e Tale, in sostanza, é la dottrina Cattolica Romana 0 Teocratica della Chiesa 
e dello Stato. Vero é che nella pratica ordinaria la Chiesa ha modificate spesse 
volte le proprie domande, ed é stata costretta dalla logica della necessita a 
riconoscere i governi civili e atrattare con essi da pari a pari. Nei molti dilemmi 
terreni in cui s’é trovata la Chiesa, pel motivo della propria conservazione ha 
Messe, per cosi dire, in aspettativa le proprie teorie estreme, ed ha accettata 
on la miglior grazia possibile la situazione. Ma non si é per questo rinun- 


« 


iato alla dottrina della supremazia ecclesiastica; la si é soltanto sospesa e te- 
% 


te serbo, per propugnarla di nuovo in occasione pit favorevole. 
La Dottrina perce adunque, é guest; che la es e lo ae dovreb- 


possa esser rimasto ben poco di potenza creativa, esercita pur sempre una grande 
“influenza perturbatrice nel mondo intero. Le nazioni Europee, quasi senza ecce- 
i ‘ione sono dilaniate da discordie e lotte che ripetono la_ loro sorgente | dalle 
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_pretese politiche e dalle mire mondane della Chiesa Cattolica Romana. Anche 

negli Stati Uniti la teoria Teocratica esercita un’influenza perturbatrice, eceitando 

i partigiani di essa ad aperta o segreta ostilita ai principii ed alle istituzioni 

che formano fa forza e la gloria della civilti nostra nel Nuovo Mondo — libert 

di coscienza e di culto, libere scuole, libera stampa e libero Stato. a 

Sara, adunque, buona cosa e conveniente esaminare la natura e 1 meriti 

della teoria opposta, cioé della teoria Americana della Chiesa e dello Stato. Prima 

di farlo é necessario alludere brevemente ad una seconda relazione legale, che 

puo intercedere tra il potere civile e l’ecclesiatico, vale a dire ’Unione della Chiesa 

€ dello Stato sotto un solo capo. Il pit perfetto esempio ora esistente lo troviamo 
in Russia, dove l’'Imperatore é anche il capo spirituale della Chiesa Greca. In 

una forma modificata questa teoria pud rinvenirsi nella Chiesa Stabilita o- nella 

Chiesa dello Stato d’ Inghilterra, e in una forma ancor pit modificata nella Chiesa, 
Privilegiata Evangelica di Germania, il capo della quale, l’ Imperatore, governa 

mediante un consiglio 0 sinodo, i membri del quale vengono nominati da ihe 

stesso. Non posso trattenermi su questo sistema; e nemmeno é necessario che io 

mi trattenga su di esso, tale sistema essendo gia sul declinare, e potendosi: con- 
siderarlo come non altro che un passo intermedio fra la Teocrazia di Roma e 

il sistema dell intera separazione della Chiesa dallo Stato, che é la dottrina ey 


teristica della Repubblica Americana. ah ug 


I. Esaminiamo pitt da vicino questa Teoria Americana, OE eg 
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Lo Stato gee hoot all ingrosso : ; uomo On organizZalo allo 


sostentamento religioso. Cost, in teoria, ciascuna di queste grandi istituziont h 
le proprie funzioni particolari, e a ciascuna é assegnata una sfera distinia, 


‘ 4 modo di vedere Americano su questo argomento. 
v Ma questo modo di vedere le loro relazioni scambievoli € parziale assai,, 
non @ per nulla quello che prevale nella societa Americana. Non ci pud es 
una tale intera separazione e coesistenza ad un tempo di questi due poteri. N 
loro Beeeeaione Paoaney os Sn a e lo abet hanno di continuo a fare |’ una ~~ TO, 
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strenuamente che lo Stato abbia aleun diritto d@’ immischiarsi nel modo in cui 
essa dispone dei propri beni, non importa quale influenza favorevole o contraria 
possa venirne al benessere della civile comunanza. Questo € quel che dice ogei 
la Chiesa Cattolica Romana mentre accumula milioni e miliardi di beni tem- 
porali, per solito esenti dalle tasse, detenuti da una sola persona, il Vescovo, e 
da lui solamente qual rappresentante di un potentato straniero, — il Papa; for- 
mando cosi in mezzo a noi un monopolio continuo e pericoloso. Lo Stato Ame- 
‘ricano pud darsi che abbia ad intervenire prima o poi per porre una regola e 
un freno a questo gran male ognor crescente, — come han dovuto farlo i go- 
verni dell’ Europa ; ma appena si accingera a cid, la Chiesa non manchera di 
gridare: « Git le mani! Voi trascendete la vostra sfera ». Sorge allora la do- 
manda: A chi spetta determinare le rispettive sfere della Chiesae dello Stato ? 
_« Alla Chiesa » rispondono le nostre Autorita Cattoliche. Ma allora, in questa 
bac acone, la Chiesa avrebbe modo di raggiungere qualunque scopo, per quanto 
-mondano e nocivo alla civile comunanza, semplicemente dichiarando esser cid 
una necessita spirituale, e lo Stato sarebbe costretto a sottomettersi. Cosi il secondo 
Concilio Nazionale della Chiesa Cattolica Romana a Baltimora, nel 1866, dichiard 
“che « nel prescrivere una cosa qualunque contraria alla legge divina » (cioé alla 
“divina legge come é interpretata dalla Gerarchia Cattolica Romana) « il potere 
civile trascende la propria autorita, e non ha alcun diritto all’obbedienza del cit- 


tadino ». Ora, il nostro principio Americano del Governo autonomo c insegna 
il contrario, e ci dice che la Chiesa non solo dev’essere separata dallo Stato, ma 
che in tutte le faccende temporali dev’essere subordinata ad esso. Basato sull’idea 
del Potere Sovrano del Popolo, lo Stato, come l’espressione di tale Sovranita, @ 
la pit alta autorita competente nella vita Americana. Ne segue che lo Stato non 
pud ammettere accanto a sé un altro potere investito d’un diritto superiore 
od anche eguale, e assolutamente indipendente dalla propria autorita. Lo Stato é 
il potere supremo nel paese, e qualunque individuo o istituzione che disubbidisce 
alle leggi e si oppone al pubblico volere ed interesse, deve cedere. Certamente, 
lo Stato accorda ai propri cittadini un’ ampia misura di liberta individuale. Esso 
accorda certi definiti privilegi alla famiglia, e ad altre associazioni d’uomini, per 
oggetti specifici, ma solo fin dove questi non si oppongono al volere e al benessere 
pubblico. Tra gli altri privilegi, la Chiesa gode di una certa indipendenza nell’am- 
ministrazione dei propri affari temporali, ma ogni qualvolta oltrapassi i limiti 
delle proprie liberti ed agisca contrariamente al bene generale, o faccia cosa 
aleuna che menomi i diritti civili dei membri della propria comunione, lo Stato 
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ba il diritto di intervenire e di far rispettare la propria autorit& superiore. D’altra 
parte, nella sfera degli interessi puramente speculativi e spirituali, la ‘Chiesa | 
sovrana e assolutamente libera. Qiu lo Stato confessa i proprii limiti e lascié 
intatte e indiscutibili le prerogative spirituali della Chiesa, 4 

Questa, dunque, éla vera dottrina Americana: — nelle cose spirituali indi 
pendenza assoluta della Chiesa; nelle cose temporali subordinazione della Chiesa 
allo Stato. Pes 

II. Resta a parlare di un altro tratto principale e caratteristico del Sistem 


Americano. Lo Stato Americano non conosce Ia Chiesa, od anche uma_ chiesa, 
ma solo delle chiese. | 
Nella maggior parte dei paesi europei, accanto al governo c’é per solito 

una Chiesa’ Stabilita, le cui istituzioni sono in intima connessione con la vita e 
col modo di pensare del popolo. Data questa condizione di cose, il Governo non 
pud a meno di prendere in considerazione le pretese della Chiesa e di concordare 
con essa i migliori patti possibili, Negli Stati Uniti la situazione é assai diversa. 
Non esiste tra noi alcuna Chiesa Stabilita, ma esiste soltanto un gran numero di sétte 
sparpagliate, con pretese maggiori 0 minori. La Chiesa. Cattolica Romana, la 
quale comprende un ottavo della nostra popolazione,non é che una sétia rivale 
tra le altre sétte. Queste chiese professano vedute assai divergenti; ciascuna 
credendo di aver ragione e che le altre hanno torto pitt o meno, ciaseuna pre- 
tende di esser la Chiesa. Nessuna di esse é potente abbastanza per metter nel- 
-Yombra Je altre. Per necessit& adunque, e come cosa della pitt elementare giustizia 
lo Stato Americano non puod riconoscere una chiesa, ma solo delle chiese. Presbite- 
riana e Unitaria, Protestante e Cattolica, Ebrea e Cristiana, ‘Mormonista in Utah 
Buddista in San Francisco, sono tutte riconosciute egualmente, e ricevono lo stesso 
trattamento imparziale. Lo Stato non investiga o decide intorno ai conflitti dell 
loro pretese di diritto divino e di verita divina, e non fa veruna distinzione in favore 
o contro di alcuna di esse. Non le conosce nemmeno nella loro capacita religiosa 
ma solo nella loro capacita privata e come enti giuridici. Lo Stato non ha nulla. 
vedere con la loro origine spirituale o tradizionale; ma tratta con esse, come 
;ratterebbe con una universita, un’opera pia, una societa ferroviaria o una banca 
commerciale. Esse esistono in virt delle leggi dello Stato, ricevono la protezione 
di esso e sono soggette alle condizioni sue. Con la loro amministrazione interné 
lo Stato non vuole aver che fare. Permette loro di stabilire 1 regolamenti ch: 
eredono pel governo della Chiesa loro, sia dessa Papale, Episcopale, Presbiterian 
0 Congregazionale nella forma. Di questa non s’incarica, Esige soltanto, in prim 
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luogo, che le varie chiese con Fesorbitare oe proprio diritto “canoned, | non ab- 
biano a menomare i diritti ecclesiastici dei loro membri; secondo, chein nessuna 
ae abbian forzae vigore decreti concernenti i diritti civili del cittadino ; ein 
terzo luogo, che ’ insegnamento e la pratica di una chiesa qualsiasi non contrav- 
yengano alle leggi della moralita naturale e non rechino nocumento al benessere 
e all’ ordine pubblico. Ma, salvo che vengano cosi in conflittocon le leggi sue, 
lo Stato lascia le diverse chiese in pace provvedere come credono all’eterna salute. 
Il Rev. T. B. discutendo questo argomento dice: « Agli occhi dello Stato le chiese 
sono organizzazioni per fini o scopi specifici. I loro statuti o capitoli definiscono 
tali scopi. Oltre al trattarle giustamente, e ad insistere che trattino giustamente 
Puna con Yaltra, lo Stato non ha e non deve assumere obbligazione alcuna. » 
owes cosi che. s’ intendono generalmente nel consorzio sociale in America le 


relazioni tra il potere civile e |’ecclesiastico. Essendo in vigore questo sistema, 
4 non giovine paione ha goduto e gode un grado e a polis e reli. 


uenma. Non esito ad asserire che c’ é in oggi pit religione vitale negli Stati — 
Jniti che non in qualunque altro paese. E cid é dovuto principalmente alla 
be gna influenza di quello Stato laico che é moda denunciare in taluni congressi 
ome « empio » e « profano ». 
: . La fede illuminata e la sagacia politica dei fondatori della Repubblica | 
ericana, e la fortuna sua di andare esente dalle tradizioni e dalle tirannidi a 
ritardano ancora il progresso del Vecchio Mondo, hanno resa possibile questa — 
gliorata relazione tra la Chiesa e lo Stato in America. Noi non neghiamo che . 
ossa presentare alcuni inconvenienti, ma crediamo che a tali inconvenienti 
rep nderino i meriti positivi e i benefici risultati del nostro sistema. Mantenerlo — 
iramandarlo- ai posteri 6 sacro nostro dovere e privilegio. Mentre non presu- 
niamo | decidere qual sia il miglior sistema di Chiesa e Stato per altri popoli — 
v _ cireostanze diverse dalle posire, Dae il Rech Americano race 


dl e soltanto man mano che si approssimeranno ad esso potranno attuare 4 
eale di libera Chiesa in libero Stato, quell’unione di religione pura e liberta 1 
, che questo Consiglio si propone di promuovere, e che é vagheggiaia 
atore insieme, dal patriota e dal libero credente. 
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LA SIMPATIA DELLE RELIGIONI — 


del Rev. S. M. Crothers, D. D,, Cambridge, Stati Uniti d’ America 


Una della antiche divinita Romane a cui si erigevano molti altari e templi 
era il dio Termine — il dio dei confini; ed é caratteristico del pensiero antico 
~e del modo in cui si stabilivano i confini tra le nazioni e tra gl’individui il fatto 
che il dio Termine veniva raffigurato come una divinita senza le braccia e senza 
i piedi. Stavasene cosi immobile, rappresentando qualche cosa che non pud cam- 
biare giammai. E quella l’ idea antica della distinzione tra razze e persone e re- 
ligioni. Quella é |’ idea che abbiamo negli antichi Salmi Ebraici del modo in cui 
Iddio dié al mare il suo decreto e disse: — Insino qui andrai e non pit oltre | 
L’ idea antica era d’ un mondo di divisioni fisse — d’un’ opera gia completa per 
bene o per male, 


Il mondo che si dischiude all’ uomo moderno é affatto differente — non 
€ il mondo delle divisioni fisse, non é il mondo dove il dio Termine sta ritto 1 im- 
mobile, ma é il mondo dell’energia. Ogni atomo per la mente moderna divente 
un centro di forza. Ogni creatura si caccia avanti in tutte le direzioni, piena 
-@aspirazione, piena di desiderii, con impulsi suoi proprii. Da per tutto queste 
forze sono operose — grandi forze fisiche costruenti il mondo e distruggent 
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il Gado: energie morali, energie spirituali, energie intellettuali.. ) 
dire nel senso vero, come dicevano i nostri padri: La forza domina il mondo, lo ha 
dominato, lo dominera. La questione fondamentale non é quanto una cosa sia 
‘Della, quanto sia un accordo razionale, ma quanta energia abbia in sé. La questione — 
che cl si presenta guardando al futuro della civilta verte sull’ammontare della 


| forza tendente ad attuare la giustizia, la quale possa attuare una civilta migliore- 
t _. La religione nostra é decaduta? La nostra civilta ha indietreggiato? I 
-buoni sono senza nerbo e vigore, oppure invece c’é nel mondo un grande influsso 
bai coraggio, di fede e d’aspirazione ? E questa una questione che vuole risposta | 
da. noi, che ci rende indifferenti a tutie le questioni della tradizione, ed é 
da questa posizione chedesidero parlare a voi. Non é questione accademica, 
ma é d’interesse personale per ciascuno di noi, Noi vediamo dapertutto la~ 
mnova potenza che fu scoperta dall’uomo — la forza immane della combinazione 
if ‘indusirisle, sociale, politica, il nuovo grande Imperialismo. Le cose piccine sono 
-soccombenti ; le cose grandi e forti tornano ad avere il sopravvento. Il giorno. del 


Ppser meschino é passato, et ora noi teniamo il sie non gia come quei 


10 quel che uomini fe eS e astuti sanno fare uaanine le grandi forze 
ia Teen pei loro oe Ate noi rite a Pa: ci sono ener ae 


aah dissentimento, e dobbiamo prendere risolutamente il nostro posto quali 
ttieri in quel Cattolicesimo pit vasto, pid irresistibile e pratico di quello” 


aiberali, e che @ data a noiper questo che siamo Liberali, é : Noi crediamo- 
ne Ne Santa ae Cattolica. Crediamo nella Chiesa universale, e lavoriamo- ges 


I biologo n non Wok * vite diverse come se avessero legoi diverse. Cis di cui 
8 ‘interessa é lo svolgimento della vita; una sola vita fin dal principio manifestan- 
_tesi attraverso mille forme, sempre sotto il controllo di una sola legge. E cid per cui ‘ 
_stiamo noi su questa tribuna, noi di credi diversi, con diversi antecedenti, ‘non 
6 gia un mero ecletticismo. L’ecletticismo é la cosa piu debole che _ siasi mai 
ee Carlyle cita il detto di Novalis, « Ogni eclettico é in fondo al cure 
uno scettico. Uno che non crede a nulla trova agevole il tollerare ogni ta P 
_E come quel che passa talvolta per cosmopolitismo. Uno viaggia attorno al bene 
'spettatore bonario, senza alcun senso di responsabilita. Questo non é & cosmo- 4 
_politismo. Costui non é cittadino del mondo, non @ cittadino in alcun luogo. 
Nessun luogo ei pud chiamare « casa mia ». Il vero cosmopolita é un patriota 
che ama il suo paese, Ja casa sua d’un amore pit puro ed arapliato. K perché 
q ‘amo il mio proprio paeseche amo I’ Inghilterra e |’ Italia e la Germania. | 
_Perché il mio cuore palpita leggendo la storia della liberta nel paese mio, so che 
2 esiste l’emozione medesima provata dagli uomini da un capo all’altro del mondo- 
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Cosi pure é della religione. Pg a 


Che cosa € la virtih? L’ interrogato comincia in risposta un discorso ‘scor cm 
- clusionato, e Socrate: Vi domandai che cosa sia la virti, e voi mi dite: 
« Oh! ci sono moltissimi diversi generi di virtih »! Cosi, quando io. chieg- 
go ad uno: Che cos’ é la religione? ed egli incomincia a dirmi che ci SO no 
‘moltissime religioni differenti, io vengo a concludere che egli non sa “oh = 
religione. Religione per l’ uomo é cid a cui egli sente che dev’ esser” fedele 
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per cui é pronto a vivere e morire; la sua energia. suprema; la cosa 
: santa ch’egli conosca. Religione sono per lui le proprie aspirazioni all’ I 

4 e alla perfezione. Tratteremo noi la religione come una cosa ecnvenzionale 
a cosa temporanea ; qualche cosa di LS raraee a un paese — 0 iInvece i rae 
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vita umana ? SSrtatils nel mio paese troviamo una brava persona, un galantuom 
-diciamo ch’egli ha la coscienza BUSiras la coscienza sie é es det) 2 


| ; 
debole ed imperfetta, che si sforza di elevarsi, sotto il predominio delle circostanze 
: dar eta sua propria, con le tradizioni allora vigenti, verso la perfezione ideale, 
che é la meta agognata da noi incessantemente. 
ms Mi domandate voi se intendo il Buddismo? Io non Vintendo pit che tanto. 
Non intendo le circostanze di quel popolo, ma comincio dal presupposto evidente che 
i Buddista é un essere umano. Voi dite: « Vedi stranezza! Il Buddista anela al 
Nirvana — alla estinzione del pensiero cosciente! Cid pare stranezza a voi? Non 
pare strano a me, perché sono stato stanco tante e tante volte, ed é@ cosi che 
sentiamo noi tutti quando siamo stanchi; quando pensiamo alle ingiustizie che 
‘sono nel mondo; quando vediamo milioni di noi patire la fame, lottare impo- 
tenti tutta la vita. Se ci invadesse una grande spossatezza, e provassimo il tor- 
“mento della sete, e che uno venisse a noi, proclamando nel nome dell’ Eterno — 
-Riposo, e pace a voi! » — « Maestro, Signore benedetto, » direbbe ciascun 
di noi, « Nostro Salvatore, nostra Luce! » Solo di quando in quando proviamo 
questo noi del mondo d’ occidente, ma quando lo proviamo abbiam la chiave 
@ingresso al misticismo orientale. 
HS Ciascuno di noi fu giovane un tempo, e conosciamo gl impulsi che ; sl 
-agitano nel cuore giovanile — forte, pieno di speranza. I] mondo é tutto davanti 
a-noi, e le grandi parole che allora pronunciamo con enfasi son le parole — 
liberta, indipendenza. — Allora é gioia abbastanza per noi vivere la nostra propria 
vita, esser liberi di scioglierci dalle pastoie del passato, E vengono a noi le 
-grandi parole delle anime grandi di tutti i secoli, degli eternamente forti e giovani. 
ab sappiamo che volesse dire Lutero, che sentisse Latimer, che cosa guidasse 
‘Vardimento dei grandi pionieri; sappiamo che volesse dire Paolo con la sua 
jallegrezza in novita di vita, e ci rallegriamo in tutte le loro parole. Esse 
|possono venire da mille sorgenti e da molti paesi; cid non toglie che ne siamo 
‘ommossi. Poi con l’eta matura vengono le delusioni e ci sentiamo infermi, Ve- 
amo forse dileguarsi i sogni della gioventh, e ci prende una grande nostalgia, 
1 invade un timore del futuro, non sapendo quel ch’ esso ci serbi. Allora 
vengono a noi le grandi parole del Conservatorismo: e sappiamo perché gli 
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pid forte di loro potesse venire ad assalirle. Ci sono tempi in cui ognuno di noi 
“ sente, e non pud non sentire, che cosa significhi il Pessimismo — che significhi il 
grande ideale che sembra per noi irrealizzabile — che significhi un’anima pura in un 
“mondo alieno a lei. Allora, tornando a leggere l’antico poeta Persiano, si compren- 
dono quelle espressioni: « Se fosse dato a te, Amor mio, ea me di congiurarecon lui 
per avere in man nostra tutto quanto quest’ordine sciagurato di cose, non vorremmo 
noi sconquassarlo, distruggerlo per rifarlo poi pit conforme all’anelito dei nostri 
“cuori? » — Ci sono momenti che ci assale una grande tetraggine e conosciamo che | 
cosa significhi l’Agnosticismo; ce ne sono in cui ci sentiamo prostrati, abbattuti, ed 
intendiamo, come prima non.intendemmo mai, le parole del Salmista antico; «le 
tue onde e i tuoi marosi passarono tutti sopra di noie ci hanno coperti». — C’é 
forse qualche sentimento triste o lieto provato gia dall’anima umana, che non faccia 
“anche adesso vibrare talvolta un cuore sensibile? Allora ci accorgiamo che in 
mezzo a tutte queste differenze esteriori c’é unita, — una incessante aspirazione 
al bene perfetto fra uomini che sono essi medesimi imperfetti; una lotta per la 
Feonguista della liberta da parte. d’uomini che sono liberi solo in parte. 
Ed ora vorrei dire di quel che pare a me la cosa che pil’ importa pra— 
ticamente in questa simpatia delle religioni. Egli 6 agevole e costa poco il simpa- 
tizzare con la religione di quelli che non incontrammo mai. Jo non ho alcuna 
difficolta a simpatizzare con un seguace di Zoroastro, ovvero con un Buddista . 
esoterico; ma se mi avvien d’incontrare un qualche piccolo curato della cosi detta 
Alta Chiesa d’Inghilterra, trovo un po’ pit difficile provare simpatia per lui, perché’ 
ein noi tutti una gran dose d’umana debolezza, In pratica la risultante di tutto — 
questo é@ che noi simpatizzeremo, ma si, con quel curato e con PEvangelista Wesleyano, — 
ed anche con quelli che professano un Unitaresimo differente dal nostro. Dobbiamo — 
venire al punto ove si accentuano da noi abitualmente le cose grandi e vere. 
Vorrei porre in rilievo, in cid che mi resta a dire, quel che pare a me 
esser una delle chiavi della conoscenza della nostra posizione, che cioé ha da abban- — 
-donarsi del tutto ’idea che la religione non sia piti adesso, ma sia stata invece lungo — 
tempo fa, in via di formazione; sicché la religione d’oggi sia meno vitale, meno im- 
bevuta dei primitivi istinti-e delle speranze primiere degli uomini di quel che fosse 
in qualche et& da noi remota. — Siete al pié d@’una montagna, e pud darsi che vediate 
‘sovrastante la cima di essa una nuvoletta. Quella nuvoletia la direste portata la 
attrayerso al cielo dal vento che ora si é posato, Senonché man mano che vi 
ayvicinate sentite ilvento frizzante, vedete adunarsi sospinte le particelle della 
ebbia,e vi domandate perché maiil vento non porti via quella nuvoletta, Allora 
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Dem Weltkongref fiir Freies Christentum und Religiésen 
Fortschritt, gehalten zu Berlin, den 5.—10. August 1910, 
achtungsvoll tiberreicht. 


BOSTON, Vereinigte Staaten v. N.-A. 
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n den ersten Jahren des 19. Jahrhunderts auferte sich Goethe im 
Gesprach mit seinem Freunde, dem Kanzler v. Mueller, 
folgenderweise: 

, Deutschland ist nichts, aber jeder einzelne Deutsche ist viel, und 
doch bilden sich letztere gerade das Gegenteil ein. Verpflanzt und zer- 
streut, wie die Juden, in alle Welt miissen die Deutschen werden, um 
die Masse des Guten ganz und zum Heil aller Nationen zu entwickeln, 
die in ihnen liegt.‘ 

Mit solcher Geringschatzung dachte der gréBte Geist, den Deutsch- 
land hervorgebracht hat, von den politischen Bestrebungen seiner Lands- 
leute. 

Einen wahrlich denkwiirdigen Kommentar liefert zu dieser AuBerung 
das Bild, welches heutigen Tages jenes Wunderwerk modernen politischen 
Lebens, das Deutsche Reich, vor uns entrollt, dessen Griindung nur 
vierzig Jahre zuriickreicht. 

Obgleich der jiingste — in seiner neuen Gestalt — unter den grofen 
Staaten Europas, hat das Deutsche Reich doch den ihm gebiihrenden 
Platz mit bewuBter Wiirde und dem Nimbus eingenommen, wozu seine 
militarische, industrielle und politische Wichtigkeit es berechtigten. 

Bei einem Umfang von iiber 200.000 englischen Quadratmeilen, ist 
die Bevélkerung Deutschlands, trotz einer enormen Auswanderung, 
in den letzten 23 Jahren um 15 Millionen gewachsen, so dai die Ein- 
wohnerzahl Deutschlands fast siebenzig Millionen zahlt und in Europa 
nur von RuBland iibertroffen wird. 

In derselben Zeit sind seine groBen Stadte um das Doppelte und 
Dreifache gewachsen, Berlin mit seinen ca. 2.500.000 Einwohnern hat 
schnelleres Wachstum zu verzeichnen als Chicago. Hamburg, der wich- 
tigste Hafen des Reiches, mit fast einer Million Einwohner, iibertrifft 
Boston bedeutend an GréBe; seine Hafeninstallationen und kommer- 
ziellen Einrichtungen sind denen Bostons weit iiberlegen, und sein 
Handel wird in Europa nur von London und vielleicht Liverpool 
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iibertroffen; in derselben Zeit hat sich Deutschlands Ausfuhr verdoppelt, 
zweimal hat sich die Summe seines Seehandels um das urspriingliche 
verdoppelt, der Tonnengehalt seiner Schiffe ist um das i0fache ge- 
wachsen. Kolonialsekretér Dernburg berechnete die Zunahme im Na- 
tionalvermégen auf 30.000 Millionen M. (Doll. 7.500.000.000). Der Ge- 
samthandel Deutschlands im Jahre 1908 belief sich auf auf M.15.500.000.000 
gegen 12.500.000.000 fiir die Vereinigten Staaten und 21.000.000.000 fiir 
England, so daB Deutschland unzweifelhaft bald die reichste Nation 
Europas werden diirfte. 

Noch bedeutender ist die indtistrielle Entwicklung des Reiches. 
Von einem uniibertroffenen System industrieller und technischer Er- 
ziehung unterstiitzt, wird Deutschland sehr bald der erste Industrie- 
und Handelsstaat der Welt werden. Seine Uberlegenheit auf dem Ge- 
biete der Chemie und Elektrizitat ist anerkannt. Aber das Ziel Deutsch- 
lands ist augenscheinlich, auch auf allen amderen Gebieten mechanischer 
Produktion in gleicher Weise das Supremat zu erringen und dafiir zu 
sorgen, daf die bekannte Bezeichnung ,,Made in Germany“, die man 
fast die Handelsmarke des Reiches nennen kénnte, ein Zeichen von Uber- 
legenheit der Qualitat und des Erfolges im Konkurrenzstreit wird. 
Schon macht es England viel zu schaffen, und in seinem Kampfe um 
die kommerzielle Uberlegenheit wird es auf die Lange nur einen Rivalen, 
namlich die Vereinigten Staaten zu fiirchten haben., Mit gro{en Unter- 
nehmungen, die zum Teil iiber seine Grenzen hinausgehen, wie den 
St.-Gotthard-Tunnel, den Kaiser-Wilhelm-Kanal, die groBe Rhein-Donau- 
WasserstraBe, die geplante neue Verbindung zu Wasser der Nordsee 
mit dem mittellandischen Meer, mit einer Verwaltung, die sowohl auf 
nationalem Gebiete als auch im Bereich der inneren Verhaltnisse, was 
Ehrlichkeit, Sparsamkeit und Wirksamkeit anlangt, unerreicht dasteht, 
einer Armee, deren Ausriistung, Disziplin und Offizierkorps ohngleichen 
in Europa sind, und neuerlich einer Flotte, die nur der englischen an 
Starke nachstehend, in Gro&britannien, solange der Herrin des Meeres, 
Bestiirzung erregt, reich an Erzen, reich durch seinen Acker- und Land- 
bau, mit einem noch gréeren Reichtum an physischer Kraft, Intelligenz 
und Moralitat seiner Bewohner, hervorragend unter allen Nationen 
unserer Zeit durch Erziehung und Wissenschaft, Literatur und kiinst- 
lerische Tatigkeit, . . . so steht das heutige Deutschland vor unseren 
Augen! Das ist der junge Riese, dessen Kindermiitze die ,,Pickelhaube“, 
dessen Kraftsuppe Pulver und Eisen, dessen Spielzeug Schwert und 
Ziindnadelgewehr waren, der aber schnell die Schule durchmachte, 
die vom harten Kriegshandwerk bald zu friedlicher Arbeit und dem 
altruistischen Dienst zum Besten der Menschheit fiihrt, dem er, erwachsen, 
sich jetzt mit Vorliebe widmet. Obwohl Moltkes Wort seine volle 
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Berechtigung hatte, und somit Deutschland ein Jahrhundert lang die 
Rechte schiitzen muB, die es in seinen glanzenden Feldziigen in einigen 
Monaten errang, neigt sich doch der Genius des deutschen Volkes viel 
mehr zum Frieden als zum Krieg. Nicht Bedrohung und Ausbeutung 
ist die Aufgabe Deutschlands, sondern Freundschaft und Mitarbeit an 
der idealen Aufgabe der Erleuchtung, des Fortschritts, und der Zivili- 
sierung der Welt. 

Das dem so ist, das bezeugen 2000 Jahre deutscher Geschichte, 
seine politische Lage und die natiirliche Milde, Gerechtigkeit — und 
das Phlegma des deutschen Charakters. Mit vollem Recht und in aller 
Wahrheit konnte Kaiser Wilhelm vor wenig Jahren erklaren, daB wahrend 
seiner Regierung sein Hauptbestreben gewesen sei, Frieden zwischen 
dem Reich und seinen Nachbarn aufrecht zu erhalten. Obwohl er sich 
mit Vorliebe ,,oberster Kriegsherr‘‘ nennt, wird doch sein gréBter Ruhm 
in der Geschichte der sein, daf trotz phdanomenaler Kriegsbereitschaft 
seit 40 Jahren kein Krieg von Deutschland gefiihrt worden ist. Kénnen 
wir das von England oder den Vereinigten Staaten behaupten ? 

Das legitime und durchaus berechtigte Bestreben Deutschlands 
ist, ein durchaus einiges, in jeder Beziehung auf sich selbstvertrauendes 
bliihendes Volk zu werden, der gréBte Industriestaat Europas, der fiihrende 
Faktor im Welthandel, die reichste, gebildetste und dabei zufriedenste 
Nation im Rate der Vélker, von unerreichbarem Einflu8 auf Zivilisation, 
Kultur und gutes Einvernehmen unter den Nationen. Fiir solche Ziele 
muB8 ein hochgesinntes Volk als erste Biirgschaft fiir deren Erreichung 
eine lange Periode friedlicher Entwicklung genieBen. Beinahe die einzig 
giiltige Rechtfertigung fiir die riesige Armee und die ungeheure Flotte 
Deutschlands ist darin zu finden, daB diese seinen Industrien und seinen 
heimischen Einrichtungen den noétigen Schutz verleihen. Ganz ver- 
schieden yon Grof&britannien und Amerika, deren gliickliche Isolierung 
von feindlichen Nachbarn durch eine giinstige geographische Lage 
grofe Kriegsriistungen unnétig machen, ist Deutschland von allen Seiten 
von miachtigen und eifersiichtigen Nationen umgeben, von anderer Rasse, 
Sprache und Religion, und ist unablassig deren Neid und HaB und deren 
Angriffen ausgesetzt. Unter solchen Umstanden, und bis jener gliickliche 
Augenblick herannaht, wo die Ara allgemeiner Abriistung und fried- 
licher Beilegung nationaler Zwistigkeiten eintritt, bis dahin scheint eine 
groBe stehende Armee fiir Deutschland unumganglich notwendig 
zu sein. Es ist hier nicht angebracht, auch die Vorteile aufzuzadhlen, die 
ja Deutschland aus der Disziplin und dem Waffendienst erwachsen; 
gewiB sind diese nicht etwa gering zu achten, aber soviel ist doch gewib, 
daB selbst bei aller unumganglichen Notwendigkeit Armee und Flotte 
naturgem4B eine driickende Biirde vom 6konomischen Standpunkte aus 
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darstellen, und ein Hindernis in dem Fortschritt, eine Drohung fiir 
seine politische Freiheit, die bei aller angeborenen Friedfertigkeit der 
Deutschen unter Umstanden eine Drohung fiir den Weltfrieden bedeuten. 
Die Méglichkeit, der erste Industriestaat Europas zu werden, mit den 
anderen Nationen gut auszukommen, besonders mit den machtigen Nach- 
barn Frankreich und RuBland, den Wettkampf mit England, Japan und 
den Vereinigten Staaten in Ehren zu bestehen, die deutsche EinfluB- 
sphare in China, Siid-Amerika, der Tiirkei, Asien und Afrika auszudehnen; 
die Moglichkeit, alles dieses zu erringen, macht als erstes Postulat doch 
immer die Fortdauer einer Friedenspolitik und eines guten Einverstand- 
nisses mit den anderen V6élkern der Erde notwendig. 

Noch wichtiger aber ist diese Fortdauer der Friedenspolitik fiir 
die innere Entwicklung des Deutschen Reiches. Trotz allem ist bis heute 
seine Einigung mehr 4uferlich und sentimental, als wirklich. Noch 
heute bleibt Deutschland ein verhaltnismaBig sehr heterogener Begriff, 
wenn man es bloB vom Standpunkt seiner inneren Angelegenheiten 
ansieht. Auch nach der AusschlieBung gewisser kleinstaatlicher Elemente 
seines friiheren Bundes, die das Resultat des preufisch-dsterreichischen 
Konfliktes war, ist Deutschland nach einem halben Jahrhundert doch 
noch immer ein durchaus nicht véllig amalgamierter Bund von 26 sou- 
verdnen Staatengebilden. Noch hat die kaiserliche Regierung mit manchen 
partikularististischen Gefiihlen und Augerungen, besonders in Bayern 
zu kampfen — und diese Elemente der Schwache werden noch verstarkt 
durch die offene Illoyalitat der Polen und Elsasser, die Religions-Scheidung 
zwischen drei fiinftel Protestanten und zwei fiinftel Katholiken im Reich, 
so oft ein Hindernis und Hemmnis im Reichstag und Arrest in der voll- 
kommenen Einigung des Reiches. 

Noch gréRere Gefahr erwachst dem jungen Reich durch die stetig 
wachsende Macht und Bedrohung seitens der Sozialdemokraten, deren 
Anspriiche dahin erklaért werden, da sie die wachsende Erkenntnis der 
tiefer liegenden Schichten der Gesellschaft als unentbehrlichen Faktor 
in dessen Produktivkraft bezeugen und somit als berechtigt zu einem 
gréBeren Anteil an dem Lohn der Arbeit, an dem Genuf des Lebens 
und Beteiligung an der Regierung reprasentieren. 

Jetzt, wo weniger als ein Drittel der Bevélkerung der Landwirt- 
schaft angehort, ist Deutschland fiir seine Brotstoffe mehr und mehr 
auf RuBland, Osterreich, Amerika und die Balkanprovinzen angewiesen. 
Bei einer Bevélkerungszunahme von 800.000 Seelen per Jahr steigt die 
Anzahl derer, fiir die das Brot im Ausland gekauft werden muB, jahrlieh 
um mindestens eine Million. Schon jetzt wird ein Fiinftel des Getreides 
importiert. Im Jahre 1925 wird es die Hialfte sein. Wegen des Mangels 
an Rohmaterialien fiir seine Fabriken muB Deutschland in groBen Quan- 
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titaten Eisenerz, Kupfer, Wolle und alle Baumwolle und Seide impor- 
tieren, deren es bedarf; und wiewohl deutscher Fleif, Intelligenz, Er- 
findungsgeist, wissenschaftliche und technische Erziehung und_prak- 
tische Geschicklichkeit diese in wertvolle Produkte umwandeln, so 
miissen diese eben doch auf dem Weltmarkte abgesetzt werden, denn 
aus diesem Unterschied zwischen dem Rohprodukt und dem Erzeugnis, 
daraus schépft Deutschland die Mittel zum Leben. Um billige Nahrung 
und bestandige Arbeit fiir die groBe Anzahl von Arbeitern in den Statten 
der Industrie zu gewinnen, mu Deutschland freundliche Beziehungen 
zu anderen Nationen pflegen. 

Alle Griinde der Nationalékonomie, privater und heimischer Wohl- 
fahrt, innerer Assimilation, Ausgleichung und Entwicklung, sowie kom- 
merzieller Ausbreitung in anderen Liandern scheinen die Aufrecht- 
erhaltung der gegenwartigen Friedenspolitik fiir Deutschland zu einer 
gebieterischen Forderung zu machen. Fiir das Deutsche Reich, sowie 
fiir die Menschheit im allgemeinen wire es ein entschiedenes Ungliick, 
wenn es, angestachelt von kurzsichtigen militarischen Fiihrern oder 
aus sonstigen mit dem wahren Volkswohl nicht zu vereinenden Griinden, 
oder aus Konkurrenzneid, seine Ideale des Friedens und guten Einver- 
nehmens verlassen und sich dem Kriege zuwenden wiirde, jener Phase 
des V6lkerlebens, von der unser amerikanischer Staatssekretéar Hay 
einmal mit vieler Richtigkeit sagte, daB® sie ,,die wildeste und grund- 
loseste aller menschlichen Torheiten‘‘ reprasentiert. Durch seine Ge- 
schichte, seine geographische Lage, seine Ideale, seine héheren In- 
teressen, seine Welt-Mission, ist Deutschland einer Politik des inter- 
nationalen Friedens verpflichtet. 


Bis jetzt haben wir von Deutschland und seinen Beziehungen an- 
deren Nationen gegeniiber gesprochen. Es ziemt sich nun, auch von dem 
zu sprechen, was Deutschland mit Recht von den anderen Nationen, 
besonders aber von den Vereinigten Staaten, erwarten darf. 

Um diesen Gegenstand mit gebiihrender Gerechtigkeit und Billig- 
keit behandeln zu kénnen, miissen wir vor Allem uns daran erinnern, 
daB ein sehr groRer Prozentsatz der Amerikaner von deutschem Ursprung 
und deutscher Abstammung ist. 

Ohne hier auf den allerersten Ursprung unserer Rassengeschichte 
zuriickzugehen, um zu zeigen, daB Deutsch-Amerikaner sowohl als 
Angelsachsen meistens einem gemeinsamen germanischen oder teuto- 
nischen Urstamm angehéren, geniigt es fiir unsere Zwecke, auf gewisse 
Tatsachen der die deutsche Einwanderung betreffenden Statistik hin- 
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zuweisen, die mit groBter Klarheit beweisen, in welcher Ausdehnung 
die Amerikaner mit ihrer Schwesternation iiber dem Meer verwandt sind. 

Seit der ersten Besiedelung des Landes sind sechs Millionen Deutsche 
in Amerika gelandet, und unter den verschiedenen Rassen, aus denen 
unsere Bevolkerung besteht, ist, mit Ausnahme der englischen, welche 
die urspriinglichen Ansiedler reprasentiert, keine, die einen so 
groBen und so wohltatigen Einflu8 auf unsere nationale Entwicklung 
gehabt hat, wie die deutsche. 

Im Anfange waren es nur wenige, bald aber kamen sie in Scharen. 
William Penn, der gréBte Staatsmann unserer Entwicklungsperiode, 
besuchte Frankfurt am Main und erlie8 dorten die Einladung, die gar 
bald seine friedliche und freisinnige Provinz Pennsylvanien mit Scharen 
von Deutschen fiillten, so zahlreich, da®B schon damals Benjamin Franklin 
eine Eroberung Amerikas durch die Deutschen fiirchtete. Nach Frank- 
lins Schatzung befanden sich iiber 100.000 Deutsche in Pennsylvanien, 
als der Revolutionskrieg ausbrach; im Jahre 1775 gab es deren 225.000 
in den Vereinigten Staaten. Die Hochflut der Einwanderung vermied 
das Gebiet des puritanischen Neu-Englands und wandte sich nach Nord- 
und Siid-Karolina, Maryland und Georgia. In New York selbst siedelten 
sich betrachtliche Mengen von Hollandern an, und ihnen ist es zu ver- 
danken, daB der englische Name fiir Hollander ,,the Dutch“, bald eine 
Gesamtbezeichnung nicht nur der Hollander, den Deutschen so stamm- 
verwandt, sondern auch der Deutschen selbst wurde, die allmahlich 
in die Vereinigten Staaten kamen. Nach damaliger Anschauung waren 
, the Dutch‘ — die Hollander — die typischen Trager derjenigen Eigen- 
schaften, die den anderen Ansiedler als besonders bezeichnend fiir die 
teutonische Rasse erschienen; denn die Hollander galten als eine héchst 
stumpfsinnige und grobphlegmatische Rasse, deren Hauptvergniigen 
in Biertrinken, Rauchen und sonstigen ordinaren Vergniigungen zu 
finden seien. Ganz gut erinnert sich der Verfasser, daf er vor kaum fiinfzig 
Jahren der Gegenstand vieler Verachtung und Qudlerei seitens seiner 
Schulkameraden war, weil er, wie sie sich ausdriickten ,, Dutch“ war, das 
hei®t in diesem Falle, deutsche Eltern hatte; soweit ging dieses, da er, 
wenn seine Mutter mit ihm auf der StraBe deutsch sprach, sich beschamt 
hinter ihre Récke verkroch und sie flehentlich bat, doch Englisch zu 
sprechen und sie nicht beide lacherlich zu machen. Freilich, nach K6nig- 
gratz und Sedan wandte sich das Blatt, und jedes deutsch-amerikanische 
Kind war stolz auf seine Abstammung und ganz bereit, zu erklaren, 
da8B nachst seiner Geburt unter dem glorreichen Sternenbanner, es am 
meistens auf seine deutsche Abstammung pochte. 

Die Million Deutscher, die sich im Beginne des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts in Amerika befanden, sahen sich bald durch Millionen anderer 
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verstarkt, als mit der ErschlieBung des grofen Westens die Hegira 
nach den weiten und fruchtbaren Gefilden jenseits des Alleghany-Ge- 
birges und des Mississippi-Flusses begann, dank welcher die jungfrau- 
lichen Gebiete jener Regionen der Zivilisation zuganglich gemacht und 
den groBen Mengen von Europdern, denen es in dem Heimatslande zu 
enge geworden war und denen die industriellen oder die politischen Ver- 
haltnisse nicht langer zusagten, Gelegenheit geboten wurde, sich neben 
politischer Freiheit Wohlstand und sozialen Aufstieg zu verschaffen. 
Unter den zahllosen Einwanderern, die gewissermaBen das Land iiber- 
fluteten, waren keine, die fiir diese Kolonisation in groBem Stil besser 
ausgeriistet waren, als die Deutschen. Arbeitsam, nicht streitsiichtig, 
maBig und sparsam, gute Familienvater, die Frauen sorgfaltige Haus- 
miitter, stets bestrebt, ihren Kindern die denkbar beste Erziehung an- 
gedeihen zu lassen, anspruchslos in ihren Vergniigungen, gliihende Partei- 
ganger politischer und geistiger Freiheit, wie es die Deutschen waren, 
konnte es nicht fehlen, dai gerade dem deutschen Elemente besonders in 
den grofen Zentren wie: Milwaukee, St. Louis und Chicago, unsere west- 
lichen Staaten ihren materiellen Wohlstand, ihre intelligente Bevélkerung 
und stark ausgepragten Biirgertugenden groBenteils zu verdanken haben. 
Den deutsch-amerikanischen Stimmen verdankte Lincoln seine erste 
Wahl zum Prasidenten, dem deutsch-amerikanischen Element ist es zu 
danken, da der Staat Missouri wahrend des Zivil-Krieges in der Union ver- 
blieb, und wieder war es der Besonnenheit des deutschen Elementes und 
seiner Abstimmung zu verdanken, daB dieUnion den Gefahren desBimetallis- 
mus, die gerade fiir sie hatten verderblich werden miissen, entronnen sind. 
Noch jedes Mal, wenn ein Appell an den Verstand und das Gewissen der 
deutschen Mitbiirger gerichtet wurde, konnte man mit Sicherheit auf ein 
williges und bereites Entgegenkommen rechnen, entschlossen mit Stimme 
und Mitteln, und wenn’s sein muBte mit dem Leben, fiir die Einrichtungen 
ihres Adoptivvaterlandes einzutreten und dessen Ideale zu verteidigen. 
Unter Mannern wie Herkheimer, Miihlenberg, von Steuben und Dekalb, 
Sigel, Osterhaus und Schurz fochten sie in den groBen Kriegen der Re- 
publik; auf den Prarien von Kansas und in der Wildnis von Virginien 
vertraten sie getreulich die Idee menschlicher Freiheit. General Washing- 
tons Leibgarde bestand aus Deutschen von Pennsylvanien. Die ersten 
Kolonial-Truppen, die zum Ersatz von Boston ankamen, waren ein Re- 
giment Deutscher aus Pennsylvanien, die hier am 18. Juli 1775 ein- 
marschierten, nur 32 Tage nachdem der amerikanische KongreB die 
Kolonisten zu den Waffen gerufen hatte — und die ersten Truppen, die 
die siidlichen Kolonisten zur Hauptarmee in Neu-England stoBen lieBen, 
waren wiederum Deutsche aus Virginien. Uber schlechte Wege mar- 
schierend, legten diese Deutschen in 54 Tagen eine Strecke von 
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600 Meilen zuriick, und als Washington diese Schar gut bewaffnet und in 
militarischer Verfassung zu seinem Lager in Cambridge stoBen sah, sprang 
er von seinem Pferde, schiittelte den Soldaten die Hande und Tranen 
der Freude und Dankbarkeit fiillten seine Augen. Der Tapferkeit deutscher 
Scharfschiitzen aus Pennsylvanien, die unter dem Kommando des 
Obersten Johann Peter Ké6chlin fochten, ist es zuzuschreiben, da die 
Schlacht bei Long Island ,,das Thermopylae der amerikanischen Re- 
volution’’ genannt wird. ,,Diese Manner‘“‘, schreibt ein amerikanischer 
Geschichtsschreiber, ,,standen wie die Mauern und wankten nicht, bis 
von einer einzigen Kompagnie 79 Mann gefallen war, ein furchtbarer 
Prozentsatz, und bis die Armee ihren Riickzug vollendet hatte. Long 
Island ist die amerikanische Schlacht bei den Thermopylen, und die 
Deutschen aus Pennsylvanien waren deren Spartaner.“ Und im Biirger- 
krieg standen 200.000 Deutsche unter dem Sternenbanner, eine weit 
groBere Zahl als irgend eine andere fremde Rasse geliefert hatte. 
Betrachten wir einmal nur die materiellen Giiter und Vorteile, die 
Amerika durch diese friedliche deutsche Invasion zugute kamen, so 
darf man ruhig sagen, da keine andere Klasse von Einwanderern so viel 
materiellen Wert nach Amerika brachte, oder an und fiir sich einen solchen 
Faktor fiir dessen Bereicherung bildete. Friedrich Kapp, eine unbe- 
strittene Autoritat auf diesem Gebiete, gestiitzt auf eine vierzigjahrige 
Erfahrung und Quellenforschung, erklart, daB durchschnittlich jeder 
deutsche Emigrant mindestens 600 M. mit sich brachte. Diese Schatzung 
wurde spater durch die Vereinigten-Staaten-Einwanderungs-Kommission 
in New York durchaus bestatigt. Vervielfacht man diese 600 mit den 
Millionen von Einwanderern, so ergeben sich ungeheure Summen. 
Aber, und das ist noch wichtiger, der deutsche Einwanderer brachte 
nicht nur jeder ein kleines Vermégen mit, sondern er war ein Wertfaktor 
erster Klasse an und fiir sich! Seine robuste Arbeitskraft, seine Intelli- 
genz, seine MafBigkeit, Flei® und Sparsamkeit, nach allgemeinen national- 
dkonomischen Grundsatzen berechnet, wurden von Kapp auf von 3200 
bis 5200 Mark per Kopf gerechnet, in anderen Worten, die zwei und eine 
halbe Million deutscher Einwanderer, die von 1810 bis 1871 nach Amerika 
kamen, reprasentieren in Geldwert die phanomenale Summe von min- 
destens neuntausend Millionen Mark, also 9 Milliarden! Fast alle diese 
deutschen Einwanderer gehérten den Mittelklassen an; sie stellten das 
beste Arbeitselement dar. Schon im Jahre 1607 verschrieben sich die 
virginischen Aristokraten deutsche Handwerker, um ihre landwirt- 
schaftlichen Gerate zu verbessern und ihr Glas herzustellen. Die Zensus- 
berichte der amerikanischen Regierung, in deren Einzelheiten einzu- 
gehen der beschrankte Raum verbietet, zeigen, daf& von allen fremden 
Einwanderern die Deutschen die besten Handwerker und Gewerb- 
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treibenden waren. Deutsche waren es, die das erste Eisen, das erste 
Glas in Nord-Amerika fabrizierten. 

Noch bedeutender waren sie in der Landwirtschaft. In jedem Zweig, 
der sich auf Landbau bezieht, im Ackerbau, Waldpflege, Schaf- und 
Viehzucht, in der Meierei, standen deutsche Ansiedler an der Spitze, 
und trugen somit unendlich viel zum Werdegang und zur Entwicklung 
der materiellen Quellen ihrer neuen Heimat bei. Solchergestalt waren 
also die materiellen Zuschiisse, die unsere Schwesternation jenseits des 
atlantischen Ozeans zur Kolonisation der Vereinigten Staaten und zu 
deren Wachstum, sowie zur Entwicklung guten Biirgertums lieferte. 

Jene griindlichen Kenner deutschen Lebens in den Vereinigten 
Staaten, die Professoren Julius Gobel und A. B. Faust, kommen dariiber 
iiberein, da8 im Jahre 1900 nicht weniger als sieben bis acht Millionen 
Personen in den Vereinigten Staaten waren, die deutsche Eltern hatten; 
und Professor Faust schatzt, héchst konservativ, daf nicht weniger als 
18—19 Millionen (also ungefahr 27% der Gesamtbevolkerung an Weifen 
in Amerika) von deutscher Herkunft sind, gegen 20% Millionen rein eng- 
lischer Abkémmlinge und 14 Millionen irischer Abkunft. Dieses heiBt, 
daB® von vier je ein Amerikaner ganz oder teilweise von deutschen Vor- 
fahren abstammt. 

Der bekannte englische Schriftsteller Bryce unterschatzt in gewissem 
Grade das deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staaten, in seinem bedeu- 
tenden Werk iiber das amerikanische Staatswesen, und zwar weil es 
nicht eine gréBere Anzahl wirklich groBer Namen hervorgebracht habe, 
kaum ein halbes Dutzend in zwei Jahrhunderten. Wir aber halten es 
fiir sehr wahrscheinlich, daB der Beitrag zur Entwicklung Amerikas 
seitens so vieler Generationen von Ackerbauern, geschickter Hand- 
werker, getreulicher Familienvater und loyaler Biirger noch mehr Wert 
besitzt. 

Die Anzahl von hochgebildeten deutschen Hochschulprofessoren, 
Lehrern, Arzten, Kiinstlern usw., die nach Amerika ausgewandert sind, 
ist verhaltnismafig klein; sie erreichte ihre héchste Zahl in den Jahren 
vor und nach den politischen Ereignissen von 1848 in Deutschland. Bis 
vor kurzem hatten auch die Vereinigten Staaten dem gebildeten Deutschen 
verhaltnismaBig wenig Anziehendes zu bieten. Die gro&e Mehrheit der 
Einwanderer waren einfache Leute, die von dem Wunsche beseelt waren, 
ihre eigene Lage zu verbessern, gréfere Bewegungsfreiheit im politischen 
und religidsen Leben zu gewinnen und fiir sich und ihre Kinder dem da- 
mals ungleich verhaBteren Militardienst zu entgehen. 

Wenn wir aber die intellektuellen und moralischen Antriebe, die 
das amerikanische Land seitens deutscher Einwanderer erhalten hat, 
ins Auge fassen, so diirfen wir auf alle Falle nicht Manner iibersehen, 
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die, wie die gtoRen Kaufleute Jakob Astor, Anton Drexel und August 
Belmont so viel zur kommerziellen Entwicklung Amerikas beigetragen 
haben, nicht Manner wie den genialen Robling, der die Brooklyn-Briicke, 
lange der Stolz Amerikas, iiber den East River konstruiert und die wunder- 
volle Drahtbriicke iiber die Niagara-Engen geschlagen hat, Werner, den 
Griinder jener groBen Druckerei in Akron, Ohio, die nur von der Re- 
gierungsdruckerei in Washington iibertroffen wird, Heinrich Villard, 
den Erbauer ungeheuerer Eisenbahnnetze, und zugleich Staatengriinder, 
Spreckels, den Zuckerkénig von Hawai und Kalifornien, Lux und Miiller, 
eminente Ziichter und Landbesiedler des fernen Westens, Weyerhauser, 
den gréf&ten Besitzer von Waldland in den Vereinigten Staaten, Sutro, 
der den Tunnel baute, der es méglich machte, zu dem marchenhaften 
Reichtum der Comstock-Minen zu gelangen, Frick und Schwab, Carnegies 
getreue Beistande in der riesigen Stahlindustrie, Steinmetz, den Mit- 
arbeiter Edisons und eben so bedeutend wie dieser, Studebaker, dessen 
Werk 100.000 Gefahrte aller Art jahrlich baut — darunter 10.000 Kraft- 
wagen; Heinz, dessen Konserven jede Hausfrau in den Vereinigten 
Staaten als unentbehrlich ansieht, die riesigen deutschen Brauereien, 
die Tausende und aber Tausende von Personen beschaftigen; Boldt, 
den Erbauer und Besitzer der beriihmten Waldorf-Astoria und Bellevue- 
Stratford-Hotels; Weber, Knabe und Steinway, deren Prachtfliigel 
iiberall gefeiert werden, Brill, dessen elektrische Werke weltberiihmt 
sind — — das sind nur einige wenige unter den deutschen Einwanderern, 
deren erfindungsreicher und administrativer Genius amerikanisches 
Leben bereichert hat. Dr. Klopsch, der Herausgeber und Eigentiimer 
der Christlichen Welt, hat durch seine Aufrufe 10.000.000 Mark fiir 
internationale wohltatige Zwecke aufgebracht. Heinrich Bergh, zu 
New York, trat mit bewundernswerter Beredsamkeit fiir die gemarterten 
unverniinftigen Tiere ein und vollbrachte Wunder der Barmherzigkeit; 
Jakob Lick, ein deutscher Gasthausbesitzer in San Francisko, stiftete 
Millionen fiir wohltatige Zwecke und donierte das Lick-Fernrohr auf 
Mt. Hamilton; er selber hat in unmittelbarer Nahe jenes durch seine 
unvergleichliche GréBe beriihmten Teleskopes sein Grab gefunden. Auch 
andere Deutsche in Amerika haben gro&e Summen fiir religidse und wohl- 
tatige Zwecke gegeben und in dieser Beziehung diirfen wir nicht iiber- 
sehen, wenn wir die phanomenalen Stiftungen Rockefellers bewundern, 
daB, wie sich aus seinem Namen ersehen laf®t, auch er von deutscher 
Abstammung ist. 

Aber weit noch iiber diesen materiellen Errungenschaften und ein 
Denkmal ,,aere perennius“ sind die moralischen und intellektuellen Er- 
rungenschaften die dank deutscher Initiative dem amerikanischen Staate 
zugute gekommen sind. 
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Jakob Leisler, der zweite Gouverneur, den New York hatte, berief 
1670 den ersten Kontinental-KongreB, dessen Gegenstand gegenseitiges 
Verstandnis und Kooperation unter den amerikanischen Kolonien zum 
Gegenstand hatte — — er starb als eines der ersten Opfer und Martyrer 
fiir die groBen Prinzipien der Selbst-Regierung und guten Biirgertums, 
Der erste 6ffentliche Protest gegen die Sklaverei wurde 1688 von deutschen 
Quakern in Pennsylvanien erlassen. Im Jahre 1743 druckte Jakob 
Sauer in Germantown, Pennsylvanien, die erste Bibel, die in einer euro- 
paischen Sprache in Amerika erschien, denn die friihere Ubersetzung 
von John Eliot war in einem amerikanischen, das hei®t indianischen, 
Dialekt abgefaBt. Wahrend des 18. Jahrhunderts erschienen nicht weniger 
als 2000 Ver6ffentlichungen und Werke deutscher Zunge. Franz Lieber 
war es, der im Biirgerkrieg die amerikanische Regierung sichér durch 
die Klippen und Untiefen des internationalen Rechts fiihrte; Kommodore 
HaBler von der Kiisten- und Seevermessung und Fernow im Forsterei- 
wesen legten die Grundlage zu den konservativen Bestrebungen unserer 
Tage. Eine groRe Liste von Padagogen und Erziehern, in wissenschaft- 
licher, philosophischer und religidser Hinsicht, von Karl Follen, Agassiz 
und Beck vergangener Zeiten bis zu Hilgard, Miinsterberg, von Holst, 
Francke, Jagemann und Hempel unserer Zeit, haben machtig an dem 
intellektuellen Wachstum der amerikanischen Nation mitgearbeitet. 
Bekannte und beriihmte Arzte, wie Wister, Pulte, Rélker, Wesselhéft, 
Kiinstler wie Leutze, Bierstadt, Mosler, Carl Marr, Toby Rosenthal, 
Diehlmann und Reinhart, und Manner, die wie Louis Prang die Kunst 
der grofen Masse zuganglich machten, waren die Propheten des Idealis- 
mus in der neuen Welt. Deutsche Architekten entwarfen und deutsche 
Kiinstler schmiickten den Dom des Kapitols zu Washington, das Schatz- 
amt, und die wundervolle KongreB-Bibliothek, das Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria in New Rork und den riesigen Passagierbahnhof zu St. Louis 
und vieles andere mehr. 

Unter den Mannern der Offentlichkeit von deutschem Blut, die sich 
besonders durch ihre Bemiihungen auszeichnen, internationalen Frieden 
und Freundschaft zu férdern, ist niemand der Erwahnung wiirdiger als 
der verstorbene Friedrich W. Holls, Sekretar der amerikanischen Dele- 
gation zum Haager Friedenskongrefi, und der Deputierte Richard Bartholdt, 
Prasident der Interparlamentaren Union, einer der Fiihrer der Bewegung. 
Bemerkenswert ist, daf& drei von den jetzigen Ministern Prasident Tafts 
deutscher Abkunft sind, namlich Georg von Meyer, Karl Nagel und 
R. A. Ballinger. 

Wie zu erwarten stand, haben sich Deutsche auch vor allem auf 
dem Gebiete der Musik ausgezeichnet: Neben den bekannten und beriihm- 
ten Dirigenten und Musikern Carl Bergmann, Theodor Thomas, Carl 
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Zerrahn, Anschiitz, Damrosch, Kneisel, Seidl und Sousa, zitieren wir 
mit Stolz Namen von Sadngerinnen und Schauspielerinnen wie Henriette 
Sontag, Materna, Lucca, Gerster, Gadski und Schumann-Heinck. 

Und schlieflich nennen wir mit besonderer Hochachtung einen der 
groBten Deutschen, der nun hingegegangen ist: Carl Schurz, dessen in- 
tellektuelle F&ahigkeiten, groBangelegter Charakter und 6ffentliche 
Dienste fiir jeden Deutsch-Amerikaner eine der ermutigendsten Tra- 
ditionen des nationalen Lebens sind, denn in Carl Schurz vereinigten 
sich die Ziige des Gelehrten, Denkers und Schriftstellers mit denen des 
Patrioten und Soldaten, des Idealisten in der Politik, des beredten 
Apostels menschlicher Rechte. 

Wenn man aber die Werte fiir diesen intellektuellen und moralischen 
Beitrag unter so mannigfacher Form, wie die deutschen Einwanderer 
in reichem Mage ihrem Adoptivvaterlande lieferten, berechnet, so ist 
es auch unumgdnglich notwendig, die ungeheuren Schwierigkeiten ins 
Auge zu fassen, mit denen sie zu gleicher Zeit zu kampfen hatten, . . . 
ein fremdes Land, eine fremde Sprache, neue politische und soziale 
Einrichtungen; Schwierigkeiten genug, um an und fiir sich die gréiten 
Anforderungen an leibliche und geistige Fahigkeiten zu stellen. Dazu 
aber kommt noch der schwere Kampf um die Existenz selber in neuen 
Umgebungen, die schreckliche Abgeschlossenheit in der Wildnis, Kampfe, 
bei denen unter gewohnlichen Verhdltnissen nur wenig genug Kraft 
fiir hOhere Lebenszwecke, sogar fiir die Ausiibung der politischen Rechte 
und Pflichten iibrig blieb. Der Umstand allein, da® die deutschen Ein- 
wanderer der herrschenden Sprache nicht mdachtig waren, ist ein 
furchtbarer Hemmstein in deren Wege gewesen. Es ist eine absolute 
Tatsache, dai selbst nach jahrelangem Aufenthalt in diesem Lande 
es immer nur wenige sind, die jene vollkommene Herrschaft tiber Akzent 
und idiomatische Ausdriicke erringen, wie sie jedem in Amerika geborenen 
Kinde mit der Muttermilch eingefléBt werden. 

Selbst da, wo der Einwanderer seine Erziehung in den besten Schulen 
Europas erhalten hatte, kam es nur zu haufig vor, da& das dort Gelernte 
eben auch nicht den geringsten Nutzen bot, wenn der Einwanderer 
durch die Not gezwungen wurde, sich der nachsten besten Beschdafti- 
gung in Landwirtschaft oder Industrie zuzuwenden. Kénnte man einen 
Einblick in die Entbehrungen, die Enttauschungen und die fehlgeschla- 
genen Hoffnungen vieler der gebildetsten deutschen Einwohner gewinnen, 
so wiirde man wahrnehmen, dai das eines der pathetischsten und riih- 
rendsten Kapitel der Geschichte des amerikanischen Gemeinwesens 
bildet. 

Und doch trotz dieser Hindernisse hat keine andere fremde Rasse 
auch nur annahernd so viel zu den héheren Interessen der amerikanischen 
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Republik beigetragen. Wenn vielleicht die Deutschen in der Neuen Welt 
nicht immer jene Energie, jenes Selbstvertrauen und jene Selbst- 
beherrschung gezeigt haben, die den geborenen Amerikaner par excellence 
charakterisieren, so sind sie auf der anderen Seite gliicklicherweise frei 
geblieben von der Rastlosigkeit und Riicksichtslosigkeit, die oft in Ver- 
bindung mit oben genannten Eigenschaften auftreten und dieselben 
beeintrachtigen. Dank einer jahrhundertlangen Zivilisation brachte 
der Deutsche mit sich in die neue Heimat gewisse héchst nétige und 
wiinschenswerte Elemente von Stabilitat, gesellschaftlicher Kultur und 
kiinstlerischem Geschmack — als Gegengewicht der nationalen Ungeduld 
und iibermaBigen Hingabe an die bloB materiellen Interessen des Lebens. 
Von Holst, die bekannte Autoritaét in der Geschichte der amerikanischen 
Verfassung und zu gleicher Zeit ein bekannter Schriftsteller iiber poli- 
tische und soziale Fragen, lange in Amerika ansdssig, ist der Ansicht, 
daB nach zwei anderen Richtungen hin die deutsche Einwanderung die 
amerikanische Gesellschaft giinstig beeinfluBt hat. 

Einmal zeigten die deutschen Einwanderer durch ihr geniales Beispiel, 
wie es wohl méglich sei, die Strenge des puritanischen Sabbats zu mildern, 
wodurch eine verniinftige und liberale Beobachtung des Sonntags zu 
Stande kam. 

Dieses geben wir zu; jedoch mu der Schreiber dieser Zeilen, der 
in seiner Jugend unter dem Rigorismus und der Ungemiitlichkeit des 
puritanischen Sonntags gelitten hat, konstatieren, da& im Vergleich mit 
der heutigen Tendenz, den Tag der Ruhe, des Familienglitcks und der 
religidsen Weihe in einen wilden Taumel der Sinnlichkeit und frivoler, 
teilweise roher Vergniigungen umzugestalten, der stille, ruhebringende, 
andachtsvolle Sabbat der Puritaner und Quaker doch veredelnder, er- 
habener, dem physischen und geistigen Wohl des Volkes mehr bekOmmlich 
war. In einer solchen Feier das rechte Mab zu halten ist schwer. Sollten 
wir in den Vereinigten Staaten es finden, so werden wir es nicht allein 
dem Deutschtum in unserer Mitte, sondern noch mehr unseren eng- 
lischen und puritanischen Vorfahren verdanken. 

Nach von Holsts Meinung hat die Einwanderung auch viel dazu 
beigetragen, den Gebrauch der starken Spirituosen zu verringern, indem 
die Deutschen dafiir das viel weniger starke Bier substituierten, was 
auch richtig ist, nur da®& sich in unseren Zeiten eben die Tendenz zur 
absoluten Enthaltsamkeit immer starker zeigt, und mancher, der gegen- 
wartigen Tendenz folgend, hatte vielleicht die Spirituosen ganz ver- 
schworen, gabe es kein Bier, hat sich aber diesem zugewandt, weil er 
darin ein kleineres Ubel sieht, oder vielleicht den schwerenGetraénken 
gegeniiber gar kein Ubel. Daf unter den Deutschen das Biertrinken, 
schon in alten Zeiten seine Feinde hatte, ergibt sich aus Luthers Worten: 
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,Unser deutscher Teufel wird ein guter Weinschlauch sein und muf 
,SAUFF* heiBen“. ,,Wer erstlich Bier gebraut hat — ille fuit pestis 
Germaniae! — Ich habe zu Gott gefleht, daB er die ganze Brauerei ver- 
derben méchte.““ Und Melanchthon sagt: ,,Wir Deutsche saufen uns 
in die Holle“. Auch Bismarck, um auf moderne Zeiten zu kommen, 
sagte, daB, wenn man die Gesetzgebung soweit ausdehnen kénnte, dafi 
dem Arbeiter Schutz gegen den Damon des Trinkens gewahrt wiirde, 
diesen Diabolus Germanicus, so ware damit ein grofer Teil der sozialen 
Frage gelést. Der jetzige deutsche Kaiser hat zu wiederholten Malen 
im selben Sinne sein Volk gegen die Angewohnheit des Trinkens gewarnt. 
Auch die Stimme deutscher Hochschullehrer erhebt sich gegen diesen 
fressenden Schaden, der das Mark Deutschlands angreift — und dabei 
ist besonders darauf hinzuweisen, dafi die wissenschaftlichen Beweis- 
griinde gegen den Gebrauch von Alkohol als Getrank nunmehr haupt- 
sdchlich aus den Arbeiten und Ergebnissen deutscher Chemiker und 
Arzte genommen werden. Als der zu friih verstorbene Professor Otto 
Pfleiderer von seinem letzten Besuch in den Vereinigten Staaten nach 
Deutschland heimkehrte, hielt er eine Ansprache an die Berliner Studenten, 
in deren Verlauf er dem Vernehmen nach sich dahin ausgedriickt hat, 
da8, falls Deutschland jemals von seinen grofen Rivalen, Japan und 
den Vereinigten Staaten, in seinem Wettkampfe um industrielle und 
kommerzielle Vorzugsstellung iiberwunden wiirde, mii®te dieses der 
relativen Enthaltsamkeit dieser Nationen von alkoholischen Getranken 
zugeschrieben werden. — Was auch in dieser Hinsicht in friiheren Zeiten 
der Amerikaner vom Deutschen zu lernen hatte, heute mu darin der 
Deutsche vom Amerikaner lernen und sich dessen Enthaltsamkeit an- 
eignen. Die verhaltnismaBig maBigen Gewohnheiten des Amerikaners 
sind in der Regel nicht in dem GenuB weniger starker Getranke zu suchen, 
sondern in seiner Selbstbeherrschung und Selbstverleugnung und seiner 
jetzt mehr erwachten Beschaftigung mit héheren intellektuellen und 
ethischen Gegenstanden. 

In anderen Zweigen amerikanischen Lebens — so kann man mit 
aller Ruhe sagen — ist der Einflu&, den das germanische Element aus- 
geiibt hat, ein weit unumschrankterer geworden. Wir weisen nur auf 
das wirklich schéne deutsche Familienleben hin, mit seinem starken 
Pflichtgefiihl, dem kraftigen Familiensinn, seinen einfachen Vergniigungen, 
seiner anziehenden Gastfreundlichkeit, seiner Liebe zur Kunst, Musik 
und Gesang. Hatten die Deutschen nichts anderes getan, als in unsere 
amerikanische Gesellschaft das wunderschéne Weihnachtsfest einzu- 
fiihren, auf das die Puritaner als auf eine papistische Feier mit Argwohn 
blickten, so wiirden sie unsere riickhaltlose Dankbarkeit verdienen. 
Wie freudenlos war doch Weihnachten in Neu-England vor fiinfzig Jahren! 
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Als kurz nach der Ankunft meiner Eltern in Amerika die Weihnachts- 
feiertage herannahten, verbarg mein Vater eine Axt unter seinem Rock 
und ging bei anbrechender Nacht aufs Land, hieb einen kleinen Tannen- 
baum um und brachte ihn freudig seinem jungen Weibe. Zusammen 
putzten sie den Baum mit Lichtern und Weihnachtsschmuck aus, und 
als die heilige Stunde herannahte, standen sie mit gefalteten Handen 
und Tranen in den Augen vor ihrem kleinen Weihnachtsbaum, zwei 
einsame Verbannte und Fremde im puritanischen Boston, und fanden 
sich so in geistigem Verband mit ihren Verwandten im fernen Vaterland, 
in Gedanken das heilige Fest ihres Stammes und ihrer Religion mitfeiernd. 
Aber in unseren Tagen hat alles dieses eine andere Gestalt an- 
genommen, und jedes Heim, was auch sein Stamm oder seine Glaubens- 
bekenntnis sein mag, kennt die Freude der deutschen Weihnacht. 
Ebensowenig diirfen wir vergessen, was deutsche Kunst und deutsche 
Musik fiir die Kultur des amerikanischen Volkes getan haben. Die Volks- 
lieder und die Kammermusik der alten Welt haben, in die neue Welt 
eingefiihrt, das Herz mancher amerikanischen Familie erfreut. Die 
deutschen Gesangvereine, ob groB oder klein, mit ihren jahrlichen Festen, 
haben unserem Volke eine neue Idee gegeben, wie man sich wirklich 
gesellig ergétzen kann, sie haben uns aber auch eine neue Wertschatzung 
wirklich guter Musik gegeben; wenn einmal in Amerika die seichten 
Balladen der Farcen und Vaudevilles und die plumpen, grobsinnlichen 
Chorale der ,,revivalmeeting‘‘ durch andere und bessere Gesdnge resp. 
Kirchenlieder ersetzt sind, so darf man es getrost dem Einflusse des 
deutschen Volksliedes und der deutschen Chorale zuschreiben, denn 
der edlere Einflu& wird aus jener Quelle geflossen sein. Schon zeigt sich 
dies deutlich in unseren 6ffentlichen Schulen, und auf der breiten Basis 
der Volkserziehung erbauen wir den Tempel einer edlen nationalen Musik. 
Jede bedeutende Stadt der Vereinigten Staaten hat jetzt ihre 
Kammermusik, manche ihr Symphonie-Orchester, eine Deutsche Oper, 
und dem musikalischen Sinne der deutschen Mitbiirger ist es haupt- 
sichlich zu danken, daf& diese Phase der amerikanischen Kultur sich 
vielversprechend entwickelt. Deutsche Komponisten, Dirigenten und 
Musiker haben das méglich gemacht. Noch immer senden die Amerikaner 
ihre begabtesten jungen Leute nach Deutschland, damit sie dort ihre 
kiinstlerische Erziehung vollenden. Noch lange werden wahrscheinlich 
Deutschland und Deutsch-Osterreich den Vorrang in der Welt haben, 
was die Erzeugung musikalischer Meisterstiicke und groBer Kiinstler 
zu deren wiirdiger Interpretierung anlangt. 
Nicht nur auf musikalischem Gebiete, sondern auch auf dem der 
Padagogie und der Wissenschaft verdanken wir Amerikaner Deutsch- 
land Unendliches. 
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Schon vor fiinfzig Jahren gab Horace Mann den Schulen Neu- 
Englands eine neue Form, die auf der der preufischen Volksschule basiert 
war. Die zahlreichen Kindergarten unseres Landes sind ein weiteres 
Erzeugnis beutscher Intelligenz und Sympathie mit den Kindern. Eine 
nach der anderen verlassen unsere groBen Universitaten die halb kléster- 
lichen Vorbilder, die das englische Universitatswesen ihnen geliefert 
hat, und adoptieren deutsche Methoden fiir Unterricht und Disziplin. 
Tausende von amerikanischen Studenten haben ihre Ausbildung auf 
deutschen Universitaten erhalten und kommen nach den Vereinigten 
Staaten zuriick, bereichert mit der Ausbeute deutscher Wissenschaft, 
Literatur und Gelehrsamkeit, um ihrerseits dieselbe Ausbeute ihren 
eigenen Landsleuten zuganglich zu machen. In seinem Buche iiber das 
deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staaten gibt Professor Faust eine 
Liste der Amerikaner, die von 1815 bis 1850 in Gottingen, Leipzig, Halle, 
Berlin und anderen deutschen Universitaéten studierten, unter den 
dort befindlichen Namen finden sich die von George Ticknor, Edward 
Everett, George Bancroft, R. W. Emerson, H. W. Longfellow, J. L. Motley, 
F. G. Child, E. T. Harris, C. M. Lane, W. D. Whitney, Th. D. Woolsey, 
F. H. Hedge, B. A. Gould, George W. Curtis und Timothy Dwight: 
von 225 solcher Studenten wurden 137 Universitatslehrer und verbreiteten 
so deutsche Gelehrsamkeit und deutsche Arbeitslust. In ganz neuer 
Zeit findet ein Austausch von Professoren deutscher und amerikanischer 
Hochschulen statt, von dem wir wichtige Resultate erwarten kénnen, 
nicht nur zugunsten der Wissenschaft, sondern auch zur Befestigung 
eines guten Einverstandnisses zwischen diesen beiden grofen Nationen. 

Es wiirde uns an Platz fehlen, wollten wir alle die Vorteile einzeln 
aufzahlen, die in der Vergangenheit und jetzt durch das Genie Deutsch- 
lands zu allen Zeiten in der Tat Amerika zugute gekommen sind, in 
theoretischer und praktischer Wissenschaft, in der Heilkunde, den bil- 
denden Kiinsten, in industrieller Organisation und Kameralwissenschaft, 
in geschichtlicher und biblischer Kritik, in philosophischer und theo- 
logischer Spekulation — sei es direkt durch den Mund des Lehrers, vom 
Katheder, oder durch importierte wissenschaftliche oder literarische Werke. 

Auch die tiefe Religiositat des deutschen Geistes hat sich in Amerika 
fiihlbar gemacht. Die ersten deutschen Einwanderer im achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert wurden groBenteils durch den Drang nach religiéser Freiheit 
beeinflu®t, in Amerika eine neue Heimat und neue Kirchengemein- 
schaften zu griinden, und ihr Vermachtnis der Tugend, der Wahrheits- 
liebe und der anspruchslosen Frémmigkeit ist dem Lande ein Segen 
geblieben. 

Aus Deutschland sind in spaterer Zeit jene befreienden Ideen und 
ethischen Antriebe gekommen, die auf die amerikanische religiése Idee 
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einen so tiefgreifenden Einflu& ausgeiibt haben und die eine neue Inter- 
pretation des Christentums im Lichte moderner Wissenschaft und Er- 
kenntnis und unter dem Drange moderner Erfordernisse nétig gemacht 
haben. 

Die transzendentale Bewegung in Neu-England vor 50 und etlichen 
Jahren war das Resultat des deutschen Rationalismus, verbunden mit 
dem deutschen Gewissen. Auf diese allein einzugehen, wiirde einen 
Band beanspruchen. Lessing, Kant, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Jacobi 
und Hegel waren die geistigen Erzeuger desselben; ihre Gedanken be- 
einfluBten die Propheten des neuenglandischen Idealismus, wie Emerson, 
Channing, Parker, Hedge und andere, und war der Ausgangspunkt 
fiir die Verkiindigung religidser Freiheit und religidsen Lebens. Und in 
neuerer Zeit hat wiederum die weiterschreitende Gelehrsamkeit Deutsch- 
lands zur Schépfung der historisch-kritischen theologischen Schule 
gefiihrt, deren leuchtende Vertreter, Baur, Strau8, De Wette, Haus- 
rath, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer und andere, fiir uns eine neue Bibel geschaffen 
haben, und ein Christentum, das in dem Lichte vernommen wird, welches 
die anderen Religionen und die anderen heiligen Biicher der Welt aus- 
strémen. Wie Universitatsrektor Andrew E. White sagte: ,,Kaum eine 
Bewegung hodheren Intellekts und héheren Lebens gibt es in Amerika, 
die nicht ihre Quelle in deutschem EinfluB gefunden hatte.“ 

Wir haben in den vorhergehenden Seiten versucht, in groBen Ziigen 
ein Bild dessen zu geben, was der Einflu& Deutschlands auf Amerika be- 
deutet, — ein héchst vorteilhafter und wohltatiger Einflu8. Das, was 
wir im Umtausch fiir Deutschland getan haben, laBt sich nicht so leicht 
definieren, obwohl auch in dieser Hinsicht manches zu sagen ware... 
aber soviel kénnen wir sagen, daB es eine Art von Entgelt gibt, den wir 
leicht leisten kénnen, und der ist, daf&i wir unsere Verbindlichkeiten 
unserem Schwestervolke gegeniiber dankbar anerkennen und einsehen, 
dai der gegenseitige Vorteil es héchst wiinschenswert macht, dab die 
friedlichen und freundlichen Beziehungen, die durch die ganze ameri- 
kanische Geschichte hindurch gegenseitig bestanden haben, effektiv 
und dauernd aufrecht erhalten werden. ,,Keine andere Nation ist so 
bereit, fremdes Talent und fremde Leistungen riickhaltlos anzuerkennen, 
als gerade Deutschland; es ehrt fremde Helden, es beschaftigt sich ein- 
gehend mit fremder Literatur, es anerkennt Erfolge, die Auslander er- 
rungen haben.‘‘ Es sollte ein Stolz und ein Charakterzug fiir uns sein, 
unseren deutschen Briidern eine gleicbe Gerechtigkeit widerfahren 

zu lassen. 

Dieses Entgegenkommen unsererseits sollten wir umsomehr be- 
obachten — wie wir es atch unsererseits von unserer Schwesternation 
erwarten diirfen, da Deutschland von Tag zu Tag ein wichtigerer Kon- 
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kurrent auf den Weltmarkten wird. Konkurrenzneid auf der Seite beider 
Nationen, gelegentliche Ausbriiche nationaler Hysterie und die Gefahren, 
die von unmdafigen Kriegsvorbereitungen zu Wasser und zu Lande 
herriihren kénnen, mégen leicht Reibungen und Kriegsgeliiste hervor- 
rufen. Doch liegt es offen genug auf der Hand, daB& eine unsinnigere 
und verderblichere Torheit als ein Zwist zwischen diesen beiden grofen 
Nationen, deren Genie und deren Mission sich so gleichen und deren 
Interessen sich in so vielen Punkten decken, sich kaum denken 1aBt. 
Eine der besten Garantien fiir internationales gutes Einverstaéndnis 
sind die Deutsch-Amerikaner, deren Einflu& hoffentlich und zu allen 
Zeiten sich darauf konzentrieren wird, den Frieden aufrecht zu _ halten 
und das gute Einverstandnis zwischen beiden Nationen stets aufs neue 
zu befestigen. 

Im vorstehenden haben wir die Beziehungen Amerikas und der 
deutschen Nation besprochefl und kénnten nun auch fragen: Was sollen 
die Beziehungen unserer rein amerikanischen und deutsch-amerikanischen 
Biirger zu einander sein? Sicherlich nur die einer immer wachsenden 
gegenseitigen Achtung, von Vertrauen und gegenseitigem Entgegen- 
kommen. Darin allein liegt die Sicherheit fiir eine groBe Zukunft und 
fiir unentwegten Fortschritt, — das allein bildet die Garantie, da8 wir 
Amerikaner unserer Mission als groBe Nation gerecht werden kénnen. 
Und solches lehrt uns unsere gemeinsame Urgeschichte. 

Vor fiinfzehnhundert Jahren teilten sich am Strande der Nordsee 
germanische Stamme in zwei groBe Familien; die eine Gruppe wanderte 
iiber den Armelkanal und fand fiir sich eine neue Heimat in der britan- 
nischen Inselgruppe; verhaltnismaBig sicher gegen Angriff und Raub- 
ziige feindlicher Nachbarn, entwickelten sie dort nach und nach eine 
angelsachsische Kultur, gegriindet auf die ihnen innewohnende Neigung 
fiir Freiheit und Selbstregierung. Durch Kampf und Streit und Blut- 
vergieBen hindurch wurden sie schlieBlich eine groBe Nation, die Herren 
der See, die Eroberer und Kolonisatoren einer Welt. 

Zwolf Jahrhunderte spater kamen ihre Nachkommen iiber den 
atlantischen Ozean und griindeten auf der westlichen Hemisphare ein 
neues Reich, dessen Ziele Freiheit, Briiderlichkeit und Fortschritt sind. 

Die andere Gruppe von deutschen Staémmen verblieb im Lande 
ihrer Vater, wo ihrer ein Schicksal voll Kampfen und Miihen und Leiden 
wartete; indem sie die traurige Erbschaft sinkender griechischer und 
rémischer Kultur antraten, wurden sie jahrhundertelang durch den 
Wahn und Traum eines Heiligen Rémischen Reiches irregefiihrt, ein 
Spielzeug in der Hand ehrgeiziger und schlauer Papste. Als sie endlich 
die Torheit und Hoffnungslosigkeit ihres Ehrgeizes einsahen und sich 
auf ihren eigenen Grund und Boden beschrankten, fiihrte sie ihr Rassen- 
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instinkt und der Drang der Not durch den Werdegang der germanischen 
Kultur, die zur Bliite gelangt, der Mitwelt einen reichen Schatz ihrer 
Religion, Philosophie, Kunst und Wissenschaft zugute kommen 1af8t, 
und die sie schlieBlich befahigte, jenen hervorragenden Platz einzunehmen, 
auf dem wir das Deutsche Reich der Jetztzeit erblicken. 

Aber in der Neuen Welt, in Amerika, sind Germanen und Angel- 
sachsen nach langer Trennung und Entfremdung wieder zusammen- 
getroffen, und wiederum bilden sie ein Ganzes. Diese Neuvereinigung 
ist von der allergréRten Bedeutung in der modernen Geschichte der 
Menschheit*). In Amerika ist fiir alle Zukunft ihr Schicksal untrennbar 
verbunden. Durch hodhere Fiigung zusammengebracht, verbinden sie 
daselbst verschiedene Gaben und Fahigkeiten zu gemeinsamem Dienst, 
zu einem gemeinsamen Ziel, gemeinsamer Loyalitat und gemeinsamem 
Bestreben. Lasset uns hoffen, daB sie ihrer Weltmisrion gerecht werden 
und auf jenem Kontinent ein Volk aufbauen, dessen Bestreben es sein 
soll, ein Vorbild der Gerechtigkeit, der Ehre und wahrer Nachstenliebe 
zu werden, ein Volk, das seinen Einflu& fiir den internationalen Frieden 
in die Wagschale wirft, damit das Wort der Schrift erfiillt werde, das 
da sagt: 

,Friede auf Erden und den Menschen ein Wohlgefallen“. 


*) J. B. Stallo, Rede auf dem Sangerfest zu Indianapolis, am 8. September 1867. 
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A REASONABLE PACIFISM, 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Every high-minded, just, and humane person is a Pacifist; that 
is, he believes peace and good-will, not hatred and war, to be the 
normal and desirable state of human society. He holds that war 
is a terrible evil and scourge of mankind, and a deplorable if not 


futile method of settling international differences. He accepts 


the teaching of the Master: ‘Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of God,” and believes that the 
kingdom of heaven can only be attained in all its fulness when 
“the meek shall inherit the earth.”” Such a one will endeavor, 
therefore, to return good for evil, and seek to overcome evil with 
good. With the prophet of olden time he will strive to bring 
about that happier order of society when ‘‘men shall make their 
officers peace and their rulers righteousness,’ when ‘nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more,” when “the end and effect of righteousness shall 
be quietness and assurance forever.” 

The only difference between men‘and women thus enlightened 
and kindly disposed is as to how and when this ideal of human 
brotherhood can be made actual on earth. 

The ultra, or doctrinaire, pacifist maintains that each individual 
conscience must decide this matter for itself and for society from 
the standpoint of immediate personal duty. Non-resistance to 
evil, the refusal to employ physical force in withstanding the as- 
saults of lawless and brutal antagonists, whatever evil conse- 
quences this may entail for others as well as ourselves, even 
though it result in the overthrow of the existing order of society,— 
these are absolute ethical requirements. They constitute the 
supreme allegiance of the soul. Peace at once, and at any price, is 
the paramount concern of the individual and of the community. 
Of course, this type of Pacifist believes that ultimately his non- 
resistant attitude will benefit human society. It will awaken 
wonder, prompt reflection, kindle pity and remorse, and lead to 
the moral regeneration of his militant oppressors, and thus bring 
to pass the final transformation of the social order into the king- 
dom of Heaven on earth. But this consideration is subordinate 
to the observance of one’s individual duty never to resist evil 
with physical means, and always to accept passively the assaults 
made upon one’s self and others. A well-known and thorough- 
going American Pacifist declared to the writer, ‘If my wife and 
daughter were assaulted before my eyes, I might remonstrate and 
plead, but I would not lift a finger to prevent it by physical force.” 

Such a frame of mind reminds one of the noted saying of the 
French Revolutionist Anacharsis Cloots, who, defending in the 
Convention the wholesale guillotining of aristocrats, declared, 
“Gentlemen, the principle of Liberty is so inestimably precious 
that it would be cheaply purchased by the extinction of the whole 
human race from the face of the globe.” 

With a logic equally remorseless and absurd the doctrinaire 
Pacifist maintains that the principle of peace is so inestimably 
precious that it would be cheaply purchased by the destruction of 
every other human value,—home, kindred, industry, government, 
and nationality. All should be meekly surrendered to the aggres- 
sor, however greedy, cruel, and tyrannous, and with them the 


weighed their evils. Let us take counsel in 


causes of other struggling peoples, as, for instance, Belgium, 
Serbia, France, and Russia. Righteousness, justice, and merey 
wolild thus be trampled under foot, and an unscrupulous and 
brutal militarism enthroned over all. Surely, such a theory of 
ethics, such an outcome of the world war, cannot commend itself 
to a rational and just mind, or be the true solution of the present 
international problem. 

Another prominent Pacifist of this type, whose unremitting 
condemnation of the present national administration for its 
attitude towards the world war provoked a listener to inquire, 
“What would you do if you were in control in Washington?” 
replied: “I would cut off all relations whatever with Europe 
during the present conflict. Let them settle their differences 
as best they can. These are not our concern. Our duty is to 
devote all our energies and resources to building up the kingdom 
of God on this continent, thus assuring the personal and social 
ideals of humanity for ourselves and posterity, and giving a good 
example to mankind.” 

A moment’s reflection ought to show how impossible this course 
would be, on all racial, economic, social, and international lines, 
and how immoral and inhuman! Our mission as a nation is to 
become more, and not less, interested in all that concerns the 
other peoples of the earth, to sympathize and co-operate with 
them, to realize that we are all members of one social body, 
and all must suffer with and for each other. Nor would the other 
nations of the world permit any selfish isolation on our part. 
The policy which was no longer possible to a Japan or a Korea is 
assuredly not admissible for us. And Russia to-day furnishes 
us with an appalling example of the disaster and shame into 
which such an indifference to the welfare of other peoples may 
plunge a nation. 
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On the other hand, a reasonable Pacifism cherishes no less ar- 
dently the vision of universal peace, but holds that in the scale 
of ethical values there are other human interests which are supe- 
rior to and take precedence of it in the performance of individual 
and social obligation. Such are freedom, truth, righteousness, 
justice, and mercy. ‘First pure, then peaceable.” We owe it 
to ourselves and others to ask whether a refusal on our part to 
resist wicked and forceful aggression in the only way in which 
it can be effectively overcome—namely, by superior force—may 
not undermine our own sense of honor and justice and at the 
same time cause suffering and wrong to innocent and defenceless 
peoples who rightly look to us for sympathy and help. A self- 

centred non-resistance would endanger free institutions, imperil 
democracy and world-brotherhood, arrest civilization, and lead 
to the triumph of autocracy and militarism, those twin foes to 
human welfare and world peace. 

It is evident that while international peace is a subsea ideal, 
humanity is not as yet possessed by it. It is still animated by 
the opposite spirit. It is futile to talk about the blessings which 
would follow 7f men would only accept the Pacifist doctrine. 
Mankind must approximate to the latter gradually, as it arrives 
at every other lofty goal. War is a terrible evil, despite the in- 
cidental good which often accompanies it. Yet it is sometimes 
the only possible way, as in the present crisis, by which the 
attainments of civilization can be assured and progress made. 
Our Revolutionary and Civil wars taught us this lesson. ‘They 
were inevitable, and the good which resulted om. fe m 


great ethical teachers of American society. 
Among the earliest and most effective advocates 


national peace in this country was Dr. William Ellery Channing. 
His great addresses and other writings on this subject are con- 
sidered to be among the classics of the Pacifist cause. Yet Dr. 
Channing was not a mere theorist or sentimentalist in his atti- 
tude on this great subject. As a reasonable Pacifist, he tells us:— 


“Tf, however, after long, forbearing, and unavailing applications to justice 
and humanity, the friends of freedom should be summoned, by the voice of 
God within, and by His providence abroad, to vindicate their rights with 
other arms, to do a sterner work, to repel despotic force by force, may they 
not forget, even in this hour of provocation, the spirit which their high calling 
demands. Let them take the sword with awe, as those on whom a holy 
function is devolved. Let them regard themselves as ministers and delegates 
of Him whose dearest attribute is mercy. Let them not stain their sacred 
cause by one cruel deed, by the infliction of one needless pang, by shedding 
without cause one drop of human blood.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was a convinced upholder of Pacifist 
principles. He uttered his vision and his hope when he said :— 


“Tf you have a nation of men who have risen to that height of moral culti- 
vation that they will not declare war or carry arms, for they have not so much 
madness left in their brains, you have a nation of lovers, of benefactors, of 
true, great, and able men. Let me know more of that nation; I shall not 
find them defenceless, with idle hands swinging at their sides. I shall find 
them men of love, honor, and truth; men of an immense industry; men 
whose influence is felt to the end of the earth; men whose very look and 
voice carry the sentence of honor and shame; and all forces yield to their 
energy and persuasion. Whenever we see the doctrine of peace embraced 
by a nation, we may be assured it will not be one that invites injury; but one, 
on the contrary, which has a friend in the bottom of the heart of every man, 
even of the violent and the base; one against which no weapon can prosper; 
one which is looked upon as the asylum of the human race, and has the tears 
and the blessings of mankind.” 


Yet when the Civil War broke out and the nation’s very existence 
was imperilled, when the rights of free labor and the emancipation 
of the slaves were paramount issues of the hour, Mr. Emerson, 
always sane and ethical, did not hesitate to support the war with 
every gift and resource at his command, singing his splendid ode 
to Democracy :— 


“God said, I am tired of kings, 
. LI suffer them no more; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I make this ball 

A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel,—his name is Freedom,— 
Choose him to be your king; 
He shall cut pathways east and west 
And fend you with his wing. 


I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


Come, East and West and North, 

ri "a as - Scena E 
carry my purpose forth, 

Which neither halts nor shakes. 


_ My will fulfilled shall be, 
For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark,” 


And he appealed to the youth of the Republic to be equal to that 
high, heroic hour :— 


“Who shall teach heroic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom’s fight,— 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 
And quit proud homes het youthful dames, 
For famine, toil, and fray? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 
That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease.” 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can!” 


“Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a Voice without reply; 
’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale was one of the most conspicuous 
Pacifists of his time, yet no one was more active in sustaining the 
great Civil War than the author of ‘‘The Man Without a Coun- 
try.” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe led her sex in the campaign for 
international peace, but she also wrote the noblest war lyric the 
ages have produced—‘ The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Can 
any one question where these gifted, consecrated spirits would 
stand in the present emergency of the nation? The moral issue 
before us as a people is perfectly clear. The attainment of a just, 
honorable, and enduring peace by negotiation has been refused 
by the Central Powers. In this contingency President Wilson 
makes the only reply possible for our people:— 


‘Germany has once more said that force, and force alone, shall decide 
whether justice and peace shall reign in the affairs of men, whether right as 
America conceives it or dominion as she conceives it shall determine the 
destinies of mankind. There is, therefore, but one response possible from 
us: Force, force to the utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make right the law of the world and east every 
selfish dominion down in the dust.’ 


Pacifist John Morley of England, in his recent Recollections, tells 
us that our American Civil War, resulting in the preservation of 
the Union and the emancipation of the slaves, which could not, 
in that epoch, have been secured in any other way, was one war 
that was justified by its results. 

We may hope that under the leadership of President Wilson 
our war with the Central Powers will be conducted in a similar 
spirit and for equally high ends. Until those ends shall be 
‘measurably accomplished no just or enduring peace can be 
arrived at. But when it shall have been attained, and the world 
settles down to a new era of constructive civilization and inter- 
national amity, we may be sure that the ideals of peace, dimmed 
but not lost sight of during the war, will shine with a new splendor. 
Reinforced by all the experiences of past years of struggle and 
suffering they will become central and irresistible. International 
law, a League of Nations, a Central Court, an International 
Police, a reduction of armaments, and other external devices 
to secure universal peace will occupy a larger place than ever in 
the attention of peoples. The preaching of Christ’s doctrine of 
peace and love will be emphasized as never before, for it is only 
by the conversion of individual souls to this gospel that men’s 
disposition to suspect and dislike each other can be finally trans- 
formed into mutual confidence and mutual aid. This is a slow 
process, but reasonable Pacifism combined with the enthusiasm 
for humanity will bring it to pass. 


Newton, Mass., 1918. | 
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God our Father. 


Man our brother. 
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What we call tact is the ability to 
nd out before it is too late what it is 
t our friends do not desire to learn 


tom us. It is the art of withholding 
proper occasions, information whien 
are quite sure would be good for 
—S. M. Crothers. 


: Editorial 


There are at least two sides to most 
things; it is certainly true of closed 
churches in the summer time. In that 
the minister is deserving of and actu- 
ally needs a rest, induced by change of 
scene and escape from wearing duties, 
it is well that custom is making it pos- 
sible. As to his people it may be a pri- 
vation and it may be more or less wel- 
come relief. If they also are permitted 
to enjoy a vacation it may make it less 
trying to loyalty to feel that conscience 
is freed when doors are closed. If they 
are denied the pleasure of seashore or 
mountain heights it may be disappoint- 
ing to feel the usual privileges with- 
drawn and to be compelled to stay at 
home with little to do. 


-But there are alternatives. A friendly 
visit to other churches may conduce to 
keener appreciation of our usual priv- 
ileges. Also, it is quite possible to be 
put to shame by unaccustomed num- 
bers and fervor, or at least to be re- 
‘minded that there are others and that 
modesty is a called-for attitude. 

It is of advantage to find that vaca- 
tions, however desirable, are not essen- 
tial and there are very many people who 
manage to get on without them. There 
is a good sermon preached each Sunday 
afternoon by the mere gathering at 
the music stand in. Golden Gate Park 
of throngs of well appearing people 
who plainly cannot indulge in the Yo- 
semite Valley or even luxuriate on the 
banks of Russian River. Presumably 
they cannot boast an automobile, but 
they are surely well-nourished, decently 
dressed and apparently happy. 
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It is matter of satisfaction when 
ministers can find substitutes and have 
their pulpits filled by professors from 
colleges or other ministers. Ordinarily 
it results in a display of rather bad 
manners by the customary congrega- 
tions. Many who are at home stay 
there. Going to church from a sense 
of duty is almost an outgrown virture. 
Substitutes expect skeleton audiences 
and generally they get them. 

Now and then a minister arranges 
for an attractive supply and refuses to 
close the church doors. In our Bay re- 
gion we have done well this year. In 
San Francisco the closed season is lim- 
ited to the four Sundays in July, while 
in Berkeley and Oakland the church 
services are uninterrupted. 


Mr. Leavens was fortunate in arrang- 
ing with Rev. Dr. Dodson of St. Louis 
to supply his pulpit from June 22nd to 
August 31st inclusive. Dr. Dodson is 
attached to California, where his 
mother resides and where at Alameda 
in his early ministry he became ar- 
dently loved by his people. His occu- 
paney of the fine Berkeley church has 
been markedly successful. His ten ser- 
mons have considered The Religious 
Life of a Modern Man treating on the 


Christian Faith, reinterpreted in the 


light of Modern Knowledge. The at- 
tendance has been phenomenal for the 
mid-year. At the first meeting there 
were over two hundred and at each 
succeeding Sunday the congregation 
increased until at the third there were 
nearly four hundred and all the chureh 
would hold. 

Evidently the home holders appreci- 
ate the privileges afforded and no 
doubt the Summer session attendants 
find the services of educational advan- 
tage. At any rate large numbers are 
brought in contact with fresh and vig- 
orous thought and a fine spirit. 
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Oakland has managed for severa 
years to follow the open-door policy 
and Mr. Reed is making it attractive 
this year. He secured substitutes fo1 
the early summer and fortified himsel1 
by a good vacation, taking in the Bos 
ton May meetings. During July he 
preached each Sunday on vital topic: 
to good congregations. 


Very pleasant was the visit of th 
fleet of British war ships early in Jul; 
and the evidence of hearty good fellow 
ship between the two great families 0: 
English-speaking people. It is signifi 
eant of what might be if hate, suspi 
cion and misunderstanding might bi 
banished from the earth and good wil 
and amity prevail wholly. War, if no 
a crime, is the aeme of folly and shoul 
be left behind. If it ean be abolishec 
it should be, and as a means to prepar 
for permanent peace it becomes ever} 
people to do justly and to love mere} 
and walk humbly. For nations are ag 
gregated individuals and subject to th 
same laws that govern man. The peace 
that has blessed the two peoples wh 
dwell on this continent, separated by 
an imaginary and undefended line, 1 
an illustration that ought to be o 
world value. But we cannot let it bling 
us to inconsistencies or forgetfulness 
It is not in keeping to ignore the feel 
ings of a friendly people by arbitrar, 
acts in enforcing policies we feel to b 
necessary for our own welfare. We ar 
not doing as we would be done by whe 
we show no consideration for othe 
and unnecessarily humiliate ae | 
people, when we might reach the ené 
we have determined necessary throug 
methods we would expeet were con¢ 
tions reversed. For our own se 
respect we should treat Japan 
would like to be tre e 
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In the Atlantic Monthly for August, 
1925, appeared an article by Philip 
Cabot, entitled, ‘‘The Conversion of a 
Sinner,’’ which attracted much atten- 
tion from the discerning and must have 
led to serious thought on the part of 
many of Mr. Cabot’s associates who 
had not experienced the awakening to 
spiritual realities that he strikingly 
narrated. Mr. Cabot is secretary of the 
executive committee of the Society of 
King’s Chapel of Boston, and for the 
dissemination of its helpful message the 
article has been reprinted as New 
Series No. 3 of King’s Chapel Publica- 
tions, and may be had by application at 
27 Marlborough street. 

He begins by saying: 

“This is a record of personal experi- 
pnee. It is not a system of philosophy 
jor a thological creed. I make no pre- 
tense of proof of the beliefs I state be- 
rause they are not conclusions reached 
hy conscious logical mental processes. 
| think them true for me because they 
produce certain results; they give me 
nore vitality and power and a keener 
rest for life. They may not be true for 
ny other man, but, unless I am wholly 
lifferent from all other men, they must 
-ontain some truth or light for them.’’ 
| This is not to be doubted by any one 
who reads the story with an open mind. 
is a candid, well-written account of 

awakening from the folly of the 
rvous excitement, the hurry and 
steria in pursuit of wealth or pleas- 
ire and utter poverty of spiritual life. 
a vacation he was much impressed 
a book of Fosdick on ‘‘The Meaning 
Prayer.’’ He realized the value and 
er of faith. 
“The truth which has always been 
1own had just dawned upon me, 
mely, that there is a material body 
da spiritual body; that the spiritual 


dy, in other words the soul, must be 
ided and fed as well as the material 


_—_——- 
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body, and that. worship of God by 
prayer is the method by which it is fed. 
Without such feeding it will die, and 
in my ease a starved or ill-nourished 
soul had produced almost fatal reac- 
tions upon my body. The results, there- 
fore, which we see on every hand, of 
feeding our souls on stimulants and 
sawdust,—namely, disease and death, 
——seem to me exactly what we should 
expect, and the miracles of healing by 
Christian faith are the normal work- 
ing of cause and effect. For I take the 
heart of that faith to be that belief in 
God, shown by love and obedience to 
His will, gives men the power to draw 
strength and life from God. 

““No rational man, therefore, it seems 
to me, who will give his mind to it and 
will examine the evidence, can remain 
in doubt that God is the source of life 
and that by faith—that is, love and 
obedience to His will—man ean draw 
life from that source. The reason that 
so many men doubt is because they 
have never looked at the evidence. It 
is time they did.”’ Cr a a: 


Rey. and Mrs. Charles W. Wendte de- 
sire to express their appreciation and 
gratitude to the many friends who lent 
the radiance of their presence and the 
beauty and tendernes of their spoken or 
written word to brighten the recent oc- 
eurrence of Dr. Wendte’s_ eightieth 
birthday, disclosing to him and his what 
riches they possess in their friendship, 
and making it the most happy and 
crowning day of his ministerial career. 

Particularly gratifying were the many 
messages of regard and good will which 
came by letter or telegram from members 
of other denominations than his own, 
and from far away countries and peo- 
ples, in which he has found honored and 
faithful co-workers in the great causes 
of religious unity and world brother- 
hood, Cherishing and reciprocating their 
kind wishes and generous sentiments he 
would commend to them the high inter- 
ests of international friendship and in- 
ter-religious sympathy and _ service, in 
whose promotion he may no longer be 
actively employed, confident that they 
will be worthily and successfully admin- 
istered in unity of spirit and the bond of 
peace. Cc. W. W. 
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Notes 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt is spending 


July and August in England and on 
the Continent. 


Dr. and Mrs. T. L. Eliot are enjoying 
a sojourn at Hood River. His health is 
happily showing improvement. 


Dr. and Mrs. John H. Lathrop sailed 
from Montreal June 25th for a tour of 
England, France, Germany and Switz- 
erland. 


The Long Beach chureh is trymg a 
vacation experiment. During July and 
August the services will be held at ten 
o’elock, closing at eleven. On July 10th 
the subject was ‘‘The Bible and Infalli- 
bility.”’ 


Dr. Chas. W. Wendte is finding that 
there is an aftermath to an appreciated 


birthday. He has felt called upon to 
acknowledge or answer some 150 let- 
ers. 


Rev. H. E. B. Speight has been elected 
a trustee of Bradford Academy, the 
oldest school for girls in New England, 
succeeding Prof. George Herbert Palmer. 


In Boston the First Church and the 
Second are joining with King’s Chapel 
for Union services to be held through 
the summer at King’s Chapel. 


Rev. N. Addison Baker, now of 
Keene, N. H., with Mrs. Baker and a 
party of friends, sailed from New York 
on July 3rd for a two months’ tour 
abroad. 


Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, formerly min- 
ister of the church at Seattle, has ac- 
cepted a call from the church at Daven- 
port, Iowa, and has begun his ministry 
there. 


World’s Work offered a $500 prize for 
the best sermon submitted, and it was 
awarded to Dean Charles R. Brown, for- 
merly of Oakland. The title of the win- 
ning sermon was ‘‘Such as I Have.’’ 


The Portland Unitarian Church is ex- 
pecting to hold services in the Sunday- 
school room of the new church by Aug. 
17th, and hopes to dedicate the com- 
pleted building in September. 


UNITARIAN 


Rev. E. Wakefield Slaten, who ha: 
preached several Sundays in San Jose 
will spend the remainder of his sup 
posed vacation at Lake Tahoe. 


American Unitarians were well rep 
resented at the Whitsun-week anniver 
sary meeting at London, on June 10-12 
Dr. W. W. Fenn, Dr. Louis C. Cornis! 
and Rev. Henry Wilder Foote made ad 
dresses and were guests at luncheor 
Affection greetings were sent to Di 
Charles W. Wendte, celebrating hi 
birthday that very day in Oakland, Ca 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League ar 
nouneces December 14th next as Fift 
Laymen’s Sunday. Last year 107 o 
our churches observed the day, an ir 
crease of twenty-three over the prev 
ous year. ‘ 


Rev. E. B. Backus of Los Angeles : 
passing the early portion of his vac: 
tion at Lake Tahoe. Later he will hea 
east and will preach the sermon at th 
Laymen’s League Conyention at Niag 
ara Falls early in September. 


Pleasant accounts of travel com 
from Dr. Wilbur. His son Eliot esp< 
cially enjoys the sea and thinks ¢ 
changing his chosen ealling to that ¢ 
a sailor, giving up the pleasure ¢ 
riding around as an undertaker. 


Laurence C. Staples, Midwester 
Secretary of the Unitarian Laymen 


‘League, has resigned his position to bi 


come assistant to Dr. U. G. B. Pier: 
of Washington, and will take up b, 


work in September. 


The two fnal weeks of the seven wee! 
of Isle of Shoals Unitarian meetings, b. 
ginning August 2nd, will be conduct: 
by the Laymen’s League and the Depa, 
ment of Religious Edueation, {jointl, 
The institute preachers will be Dr. | 
Stanton Hodkin of New Bedford a 
Dr. A. H. Robinson of Plainfield, N. } 


Dr. Dodson must feel that he firm! 
attached his first parishioners. It | 
twenty years since he left Alamec! 
but when he faces his Berkeley heare( 
today he sees many of the old fac’ 
who have come to hear him again. | 

rf 


| 
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In New York City in 1914 one inebri- 
ate woman-was committed for each 
1,165 of the population, while in 1923 
there was one such commitment for 
each 10,484 of the population. 


The first Honorary life members of the 
American Unitarian Association elected 
on June 25th are Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Justice Wil- 
am Howard Taft, Dr. J. Eastlin Car- 
penter, Bishop Josef Terenez and Miss 
Louise Lee Schuyler. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness sailed for Eu- 
rope on June 11th. He is to visit Swe- 
den, Poland, Warsaw and Danzig, and 
after visiting Unitarian churches in 
Budapest will preach in England the 
last Sunday in August. 


Dr. William L, Sullivan, for the past 
two years mission preacher for the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, has been ap- 
pointed acting professor of Systematic 
Theology at Meadville for the spring 
ind summer quarter of 1925. 


At the Rowe Camp Conference, held 
July 6th to 13th, Miss Dorothy Dyar of 
Columbia University, fresh from the 
Mount Holyoke Conference of Liberal 
Students, chose as her subject for four 
conferences ‘‘Religion and the New 
Day,’’ and discussed the problems of 
race, industry and war, 


Chaplain Speight has resigned his 
commission as captain in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps as a protest to the un- 
fortunate action of the War Depart- 
ment in planning a Mobilization Day 
for September 12th, which he regards 
as a militaristic gesture. He fees that 
the duty and opportunity of the United 
States at this juncture to be to give 
evidence to the world that we rely upon 
good-will and international agreement 
to prevent renewed warfare. 


| Dr. Francis G. Peabody, former min- 
ister of the Cambridge church and 
lumnus Professor Emeritus of Chris- 
on Morals in Harvard, read the Phi 
Beta Kappa poem at its late annual 
eeting. Others having been so honored 
are Emerson, Holmes and Longfellow. 


~The conference of the Young People 
‘is year at the Isle of Shoals was very 
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successful in every way. There were 
500 strong, twice the usual number, and 
from 125 societies, and the meetings cov— 
ered two weeks from June 28th to July 
12th. The question of Peace was given 
much consideration. A representative 
committee was appointed and _ they 
unanimously agreed that both sides of 
the peace and war question should be 
looked into and that every society should 
edueate itself for the promotion of peace. 


Mr. Jacks confesses himself at a loss 
to explain fundamentalism. ‘‘It seems,’’ 
he says, ‘‘to be a peculiar American 
affliction. We in England do not have 
it. We could not have it. We have our 
‘orthodoxy,’ of course, though, on the 
whole, the tendency is toward liberal 
opinion. Such a feat as the expulsion 
of a college president because he be- 
lieves in evolution would be impossible 
in Great Britain.’’ 


Different types of mind will be differ- 
ently affected by a visit to the Holy 
Land. A clerical friend, whose orthodox 
faith did not blunt that keen sense of 
incongruity which is the essense of hu- 
mor, told the following story. Standing 
with a group of tourists by the beautiful 
Lake of Galillee, he remarked to his 
nearest neighbor: ‘‘ What sacred memo- 
ries this seene awakens? Here our Mas- 
ter, because of the multitude gathered to 
hear him, put out in a boat and preached 
the gospel to them that stood on the- 
shore.’’ ‘‘Yes, indeed,’’ replied his com- 
panion, ‘‘and you can just see that big 
drove of hogs he east the devils into roll- 
ing down that bank over yonder and 
drowning in the water below.’’ 


A Dialogue of the Soul 
I—He is preaching a great sermon. 
MyseLr—Something for me? 
I—Rhythmie sentences! 

Mysetr—Has he something for me? 

I—Fine_ personality, and such pe- 
riods! 

MysetrF—To whom is he speaking? 

I—Foolish question. The church is 
crowded. Are you a child? 

Mysetr—A hungry child. I have just 
come in from play, and I want to eat.. 
—Arthur B. Rhinow. cts 
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Cuntributed 
A Disciplinary Experience 
Charles W. Wendte. 

A trying but disciplinary experience 
which I underwent in my early preach- 
ing days may perhaps be worth relat- 
ing. My neighbor, the pastor of the 
First Unitarian Chureh in Chicago, 
courteously invited me to exchange pul- 
pits with him on a given Sunday in 
November. I was not a little pleased 
by the opportunity to address his large 
congregation, among whom I already 
numbered good friends and helpers of 
my missionary endeavors. Selecting 
one of the best of my very few ser- 
mons, I partially re-wrote and im- 
proved it for the occasion. In those 
days preaching without notes was rare 
in the Unitarian, and indeed in any city 
pulpits. It was thought especially un- 
seemly in a young minister, and likely 
to lead to slovenliness of style and dis- 
connected thinking, as indeed it often 
does. I was engaged at the same time 
en a new discourse for the Thanksgiv- 
ing service of the following week. 
When the Sunday morning arrived for 
my pulpit exchange I was unexpect- 
edly delayed, and had to seize my ser- 
mon and hurriedly depart for the First 
Chureh, which fortunately was not far 
away. 

In its vestry I was warmly weleomed 
by Deacon M , one of the best of 
men, who gave me the numbers of the 
hymns which had been selected and 
wished me an engoyable service. The 
church organ was sounding the open- 
ing voluntary and I turned to obey its 
eall. But first I took the precaution to 
examine my sermon and see that its 
pages were in order. To my horror and 
dismay I discovered that in my haste 
to depart I had carried off the wrong 
manuscript, and held in my hand only 
the closing sheets of my intended dis- 
course on Thanksgiving Day. Never 
have I been so completely undone. I 
had never preached extemporaneously 
and there was no time whatever for 
preparation. Meanwhile the organ was 
calling, calling, and I must not defer 
my entrance on the service. 

My good friend Deacon M ob- 
served my distress and was hurriedly 
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informed of its cause. His friendly 
counsel was: ‘‘Do not get excited o 
lose your head. Let us see what car 
be done. Where is the missing sermon 
On your study table at home. That’s 
less than a mile away. I will go and 
fetch it. My horse and buggy are tiec 
to the lamp-post outside the churek 
I’ll lend them for my purpose. Give 
me your house-key to assure my en 
trance. Do you go into the pulpit and 
begin the service. By the time you 
need the sermon I will be on hand to 
deliver it to you, and then you ean 
deliver it to the congregation.’’ The 
good man briskly departed, and I, re 
heved in mind but still apprehensive, 
went into the pulpit. There was, as ] 
knew, a long preliminary service of re- 
sponses and choir music. I read for my 
seriptural selections the longest psalm 
in the Old Testament and a whole chap- 
ter of Matthew. Still there was no sign 
of the speeding deacon. I prayed with 
genuine feeling, and, as the good book 
enjoins, ‘‘without ceasing.’’ When |] 
re-opened my eyes there below me on 
the front bench sat my only hope, the 
deacon, but empty-handed! My heart 
sank within me, but needlessly, for’ 
while the choir was intoning a response 
to the prayer the worthy man aseended 
the steps of the pulpit, sat down by my 
side, and produced from an _ inne? 
pocket the longed-for manuseript. My 
suspense was over. I arose and deliv- 
ered my sermon with the ease of a vet- 
eran, and I trust to the edification of 
the somewhat restless congregation. 


I have never allowed myself to be 
again caught in such a dilemma. The 
art of preaching ‘without notes I ae- 
quired in due time by practicing on 
indulgent congregations. Whatever 
suffering this entailed was borne chiefly: 
by them. Having, however, a free de- 
livery of my written message, I have 
usually preferred to use my carefully: 
prepared manuscript to the perils ot) 


extemporary discourse. , 


—_— + ee 
‘‘The value of prayer to wus,’’ sai 


Tennyson to Addington Symonds, ‘‘i 
that it opens a sluice-gate which floo 
our little channels from the Gr 
Ocean.’’ ere Ree | 


s 
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Protect the Forests 


Charles H. Shinn, U. S. Forest Service 


Much has been said about ‘‘ Forest 
‘rotection Week’’ by our leaders of na- 
ional thought, but there is time for an- 
ther word especially meant for the 
‘alifornia that we love—the California 
hat, as Dr, Hilgard used to say, has the 
atural resources to support a popula- 
on of sixty million people in health and 
‘uppiness. 

The heart of the utterances broad- 
sted over the land is ‘‘Stop man-made 
res; use, without waste, our timber sup- 
ly and by constant systematic work 
rotect, replant and extend our forest 
reas.’ Just what have other nations 
one before us? 

When young Gifford Pinchot, now 
overnor of Pennsylvania, studied for- 
‘¢ work in Europe in the eighties, he 
as taken over one of the most famous 
f the German state-owned forests. He 
iw happy children gathering wild ber- 
ies; busy peasants tying up fagots of 
aad branches and loading them on don- 
ays for use at home. Then he was shown 
vy a chief forester ‘“‘the scene of our 
reatest fire’’—not more than five acres, 
'l replanted with nursery-grown trees 
t in straight rows like a California or- 
lard. And how had the fire started? 
ndoubtedly by lightning; the mere 
iggestion that it was man-made would 
ave stirred the nation to its depths. 
‘Some of the most interesting literature 
f the peaceful years of long ago de- 
ribes the magnificent forests of France, 
ustria, Germany; Bayard Taylor’s 
Views Afoot’’ takes the reader all over 
ie Black Forest and many of the city- 
wned forests such as that on the out- 
drts of Zurich. 
‘The underlying thought of all the best 
rest studies of California, clear back 
) 1860, is that the fullest use, the most 
plete protection of our forests is 
essary unless we desire to see our 
become an uninhabitable desert, our 
untains like the Atlas Range, our 
thills like Northern China, or Korea, 
Central Spain. We have immense 
as of treeless heights of low pastur- 
value—cut-over once-forests which 
. still in private hands, but would be 

‘tly more profitable if systematically 
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replanted under scientific management. 

This carries us one step farther—to 
the necessity of more and better roads, 
more community centers, more thought 
for the welfare of homes and family life, 
the clearing up of city slums, the taking 
of mothers and children out into the for- 
ests and giving them a love of wild life, 
trees and mountains. 

Beyond this the vista broadens into 
world studies of world education, and 
the useing of man’s fighting power 
against all that is evil. Should not Cali- 
fornia, the virile young frontier of 
America, lead in this international work 
of the next five hundred years? 


Events 
Southern California Pienic 


Representatives of Unitarian churches 
in Southern California gathered at Bix- 
by Park on June 28th for their sixth an- 
nual pienic. Delegates were present 
from Hollywood, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Ana, Redlands, San Diego, from 
the Universalist church in Riverside, as 
well as groups of people from Hunting- 
ton Park, Inglewood and Glendale. 

The Long Beach society served as 
hosts for the occasion, arranging for the 
details of the picnic luncheon served at 
noon, and assuring a warm welcome to 
all. The pastor of the Long Beach 
chureh, Rev. Oliver Jay Fairfield, served 
as master of the program presented. 

Mrs. E. A. Glover of Hollywood, pres- 
ident of the ‘Associate Alliance for 
Southern California, stated that the Al- 
lianee program usually presented at this 
time, had been merged with that of the 
pieniec. Mrs. C. V. Mersereau of San 
Diego and Mis Harriet R. Spalding of 
Los Angeles, Alliance directors, were 
present, greeting members of the various 
Alliances. Ministers present were Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, Rev. 
Willard C. Selleck, D.D., of Riverside, 
Rev. Edwin H. Brenan of Redlands, 
Rev. Edson Reifsnider of Santa Ana, 
Rev. Theodore C. Abel and Rev. Julia C. 
Budlong of Hollywood, Rev. Herbert E. 
Kellington and Rev. O. J. Fairfield of 
Long Beach. 

The chief speaker for the occasion was 
Professor A. Wakefield Slaten, D.D., of 
the Unitarian School for the Ministry 
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at Berkeley. 
intensely 


He is a foreeful speaker, 
enthusiastic as he developed 
his theme, ‘‘Unitarianism, the Religion 
that Unites.’’ When he said ‘‘T am glad 
to be in a place where Unitarians can 
pare a picnic, for it was no pienie being 

1 Unitarian back in Liberty, Missouri, z 
he went on to tell some of his own ex- 
periences that made him a man to whom 
nation-wide attention was directed when 
he was forced to leave William Jewell 
College because of the Unitarian posi- 


tion which he took in his book, ‘‘ What 
Jesus Taught.’’ 
Recalling the expressed wish of 


Thomas Jetewsor that the time might 
speedily come when every true Ameri- 
can might die a Unitarian, Professor 
Slaten stated that it was his earnest con- 
viction that the Unitarian religion has 
come to the position that Chri stianity 
held at the time Paul appeared; that it 
was not just another sect of Protestant- 
ism, but a movement with a message for 
all time. 

The musical feature of the program 
was the singing of J. Ross MacKenzie 
of Huntington Park, baritone soloist and 
Scotch impersonator, With his first se- 
lections, ‘‘Sunrise and You”’ and ‘‘Three 
for Jack, Squire,’’ he captured his au- 
ditors, who would not let him go until 
he had sung a number of Harry Lau- 
der’s more popular songs, and he closed 
by singing with rare expression, ‘‘One 
sweetly Solemn Thought.’’ Mrs. J. H. 
Faulk of Inglewood was the efficient ac- 
companist. ust 

Laguna. Beach Outing 

The young people of southern Cali- 
fornia held the second of their summer 
outings at Laguna Beach from June 29 

July 6. There was an increase in 
attendance over last year. Thirty-eight 
young people were present all or part 
of the time. Of these three came from 
Hollywood, four from Santa Ana, five 
from Long Beach and twenty-six from 
Los Angeles. The ‘‘grown-up’’ staff 
was composed of Dr. A. W. Slaten of 
the Unitarian School for the Ministry at 
Berkeley, and Rey. Julia Budlong, who 
together had charge of the religious 
teachings; Mrs. Harry Padelford, the 
head cook with a core of willing assist- 
ants each day from among the young 
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people, Mrs. (©. -W: 
E. B. Backus, and Mrs. A. W. Slat 
who served as chaperones. This numb: 
was often increased by the many pa 
ents and friends who dropped in f. 
one of the talks or for a meal. 

Miss Julia Budlong ably conduct: 
the candle light service each evenin 
a beautiful service modeled on the St: 
Island Candle Light Service, but adap 
ed to the local situation where tl) 
worshipers walked with lighted lantern 
along the beach and then climbed upx 
a rocky ledge for the service. Folloy 
ing this brief but very impressive se 
vice, Dr, Slaten each evening gave ¢ 
inspirational and practical talk. Tf 
also spoke each morning after breakfa: 
on the Bible Literature. These talk 
so skillfully fitted to the age and neec 
of the young people, together with t) 
gracious and kindly charm of his pe 
sonality readily won all the youn 
people to him. 

Other ministers who gave single a 
dresses during the week were Rey. The: 
C, Abel of Hollywood, Rev. Edson Rei: 
snider of Santa Ana, and Rey. E. Bu 
dette Backus of Los Angeles. 

The young people voted to revive th 
Southern California Federation. The 
were several enthusiastic discussions < 
ways for enlarging the numbers an 
influence of the societies for the comin 
vear, the one arousing the most intere: 
being the idea of a ritualistic servic 
for taking young people into the chure! 

On the last evening in camp a ver 
simple dramatic service of consecratio 
was given by the young people in 
natural ampitheater on a hill side nei 
the camp. A Sunday morning preac) 
ing service was held on July 6th, Re: 
Julia Budlong delivering the sermon. 


Woodbury, Mb 


To know whom you worship, let mn 
see you in your shop, let me over-hev 
you in your trade; let me know ho} 
you rent your houses, how you get yoy 
money, how you keep it, or how it 
spent. The sacramental test of you 
religion is not your Sunday idly spen’ 
not the words of David or of Jesus th: 
you repeat; it is your week-day lif 
it is your works, and not your words. 
Theodore Parker. 


a. 7 


Selected 


Fundamentalism, Modernism 


and Unitarianism 
By G. R. Dodson, St. Louis 


| 


In the evolution of religion Funda- 
entalism, Modernism and Unitarian- 
in are successive phases. The process 
egins with a static conception of a faith 
nee for all delivered to the saints; it 
ulyvanees through various transitional 
tages, and eventually comes to be a re- 
igion of evolution that thinks of itself 
n terms of growth and of its function 
is that of promoting the higher develop- 
nent of human life. 

Historically a form of Christianity, 
“nitarianism aspires to be synonymous 
with that pure, ideal Christianity which 
s essential religion and which, like sci- 
nee and art, is one of the great, perma- 
vent interests of mankind. Sectarian 
‘gnsciousness has been outgrown, and re- 
igion is taught in Unitarian churches as 
nathematies and chemistry are taught 
in universities. 

As to the nature of this religion be- 
hind all religions, there is increasing 
igreement among scholars, religion deals 
with the value side of that world whose 
yhysical side it is the business of science 
o understand. It is concerned with the 
sosmic fortunes of truth, beauty andi 
roodness. Morality aims to discover and 
promote these values, while -religious 
faith is faith that in this effort reality 
is on our side, that the universe is con- 
venial to our ideals and that our spirit- 
ual enterprise can succeed. Religion is 
thus a tonic and reinforcement of our 
moral energies. Men do not try to raise 
bananas in Greenland or water-lilies in 
the Sahara desert. 

Religion, in its higher forms at least, 
is always associated with a world-view. 
In Christendom, the Fundamentalist, 
the Modernist and the Unitarian are all 
seekers after righteousness, beauty and 
truth. The Fundamentalist, however, is 
convinced these values are bound up 
with pre-scientific conceptions of nature, 
f history and the Bible, while the Uni- 
‘arian believes that they are not only 

ot imperilled by a frank and unre- 
erved acceptance of scientific views of 
he world and of the Old and New Tes- 
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taments, but that they are even better 
conserved and more efficiently promoted 
when the doctrine of evolution is ac- 
cepted and its significance understood. 
The Modernist is in transition. He has 
left behind pre-Copernican and pre-evo- 
lutionary views of nature, but he has not 
yet drawn the logical conclusions from 
his new premises. It is a question of 
evolution, of more or less. The Funda- 
mentalist says, ‘‘Either a medieval 
man and a Christian or a modern man 
and a skeptic.’’ The Unitarian has 
learned to unite the scientific spirit and 
the Christian spirit. The Modernist pro- 
eeeds from Unitarian principles, but is 
reluctant to accept their inevitable con- 
sequences. Psychologically his attitude 
is to be explained by the fact that the 
emotions always lag behind the intellect 
in the development of life. The Mod- 
ernist is, therefore, oftentimes a Uni- 
tarian-in his thinking, while his feel- 
ings are less completely evolved. Mod- 
ernism has been ealled Unitarianism on 
the way. 

To show that these three religious at- 
titudes differ chiefly in degree is not to 
demonstrate their insignificance. Dif- 
ferences in degree often amount to differ- 
ences in kind. 

‘The little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what world away. 

The whole history of religion is that 
of ceaseless revision, of modernization. 
A public speaker recently raised a laugh 
at the expense of the Modernists, saying 
that they will not stop till they have 
modernized God. But that is what men 
have been doing from the beginning— 
‘*Since the first stood God con- 

quered, 

With his face to heaven upturned.”’ 

If they had not ceaselessly ‘revised 
their conceptions, the speaker and all of 
us, as Rev. Leighton Parks has pointed 
out, ‘‘would still be digging for roots in 
the forests of the Old World, decked out 
in a fashionable garment of vermilion 
and blue paint.’’ 

The Bible itself is the record of this 
unceasing modernization in the line of 
one people’s history. When the religion 
of Israel was spoken of in the presence 
of a learned Jewish Rabbi, he asked, 
‘“‘Which Religion?’’ He then explained 


?? 
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the many stages in the evolution of the 
religion of Israel from Mosaic times till 
the present when evolution is still go- 
ing on, 

Plato, in the Republic, was a Modern- 
ist, insisting that the conceptions of the 
gods set forth in Homer and Hesiod 
were demoralizing to youth, and declar- 
ing that God is to be represented as pure 
goodness and truth. The writer of the 
Fourth Gospel was a Modernist trying 
to adapt Christianity to a world edu- 
cated in Greek thought. The whole his- 
tory of Christianity is that of a vast, 
complex process, and the conceptions 
known as Unitarian, so admired and 
loved by some and so dreaded by others, 
are simply the old thoughts in their lat- 
est form. In their case the pruning knife 
has been used more thoroughly, with 
great advantage to the tree. 

Unitarianism itself illustrates the law 
of evolution. It has been in constant 
transformation since Channing’s time. 
Emerson, Parker and the scientific move- 
ment have influenced it profoundly. It 
seeks to come to terms with new ideas as 
fast as they are proved to be true. If 
the scientifie world eventually accepts 
Einstein’s views, another serious read- 
justment will have to be made. This un- 
ceasing development is an evidence of 
vitality. It might almost be said to be 
life itself. It is as true of our thoughts 
of the world that the creation is always 
unfinished, There are no finalities and 
there must be no backward step. We 
have come a long way, but it is still true 
that we ‘‘know in part.’? And as we 
face the future, the prospect is that 

Veil after veil will lift, 

Veil after veil will remain behind. 

—The Western Unitarian. 


Theism 

We reach Theism not by imposing on 
scientific theory an unnecessary hypoth- 
esis, but because we must take account 
of classes of facts outside the domain of 
physics and biology. To put the matter 
briefly, we can describe phenomena, but 
we cannot interpret them in isolation 
from one another. Events cannot be 
causes; we must discover some unity 
which binds all events together. To 
reach this unity we bring in the idea of 
quality or value. We are then forced to 
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make a spiritual interpretation of | 
Universe to find in it a spiritual unity 
correspond to the values which we p 
ceive. We are compelled to affirm ft! 
Wisdom is an attribute of God becai 
we find it in the process which is the | 
pression of his will. Goodness moreo\ 
must express his nature, because m: 
the self-conscious animal, which evo 
tion has finally produced, eannot wi{ 
out loyalty to goodness overcome t 
self-interest which is a barrier to furth 
progress. We must also attribute 
God personality, the Unity manifest: 
in human behavior at its best, for p< 
sonality is the product of this process. 

But personality cannot be develop: 
in a self-centered individual. We w 
members one of another, and the lin 
which join us together in true Uni 
are those which join us to God. Th 
leads to the conclusion that through tl 
knowledge and service by which we fir 
union with him the human race has pi 
on immortality. 

We base our belief in God, freedo 
and immortality on our knowledge | 
man and on our intuition of what he @: 
become.—Canon E. W. Barnes, in T) 
Challenge. 


Religion and Society 

Ts there no possible way of combinin 
activity and peace—of bringing sop: 
portion of contentment into our dail 
life—of living as if indeed we lived wit 
God, and under the perpetual care of hi 
beneficence? Who has not felt ‘‘the lon 
ing for secure tranquility ?’’ 

Will not man learn one day to pu 
aside mutual jealousies in order to gra’ 
ify this longing? Who that has cult 
vated a high and reflective piety 
not recognized that Religion does 
first of all consist in hope of a futur 
life, but consists first of all in livin: 
well here—in a certain full relationshi 
with God—in that happy, grateful, d 
voted relationship which springs fr 
Knowledge of God’s world and of o 
own humanity? As an intelligent a 
exalted piety arises out of an advane 
society, it will react upon society. It 3 
ever thus, both cause and effect—the ud 
vancement of society purifying religic 
and a pure religion still further advance 
ing society. illiam | 
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furs EverypAy BIsue.’’ 
| Charles M. Sheldon; 
Crowell; $2.00. 
In these days, when the Bible as 
srature is so highly valuable, various 
empts are being made to present it 
2 popular and readable form. Among 
bm Mr. Sheldon, well-known from his 
sat literary success ‘‘In His Steps’’ 
s offered one of the best rearrange- 
mts and abridgements. It follows the 
merican Standard Revision. It gives 
gist of the Bible wtihout comment or 
ange, omitting from the Old Testa- 
pnt long passages dealing with old 
vitieal laws not applying to our time, 
(taining all that is vital. In the New 
tament the selections from the four 
jspels are made to give a complete life 
/ Christ. The verse division is done 
jay with and the story form is used so 
int we follow the wonderful tale in the 
‘bdern manner of a popular history or 
hvork of fiction. It is sought to make 
Bible attractive and accessible to 
general reader. For the first time a 
\od index directs to page and topic: 
| is a handsome book of pocket. size. 
inted on Bible paper and attractively 
sana 
‘Yue MINISTER AND 
| Henry Wilder Foote. 
lan Co. $1.75. 
Prof. Henry Wilder Foote of the 
arvard Divinity School has published 
tis valuable book on Church adminis- 
ition, which is of especial interest te 
th minister and layman who are en- 
ed in the administration of churches. 
deals with the dual relationship be- 
ig the minister and his parish and 
eir mutual duties and obligations. It 
vers ground previously unoccupied by 
yy like book and the author is bene- 
by long and varied experiences. It 
learly needed by most ministers and 
t be profitably studied thoroughly 
every church trustee. There is much 
of a considered understanding of 
ual responsibility and of education 
ntelligent discharge of duty. 
the author acknowlegdes the sugges- 
criticism and advice of Dr. S. A. 
t and Dr. E. M. Wilder in the prep- 


Edited by 
Thomas Y. 


His Parisu’’; 
The Maemil- 
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““NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE’’ (20 
Titles) ; Funk & Wagnalls Co. 30e 


each, 

It is a distinct service in the cause of 
Better Health that is being rendered by 
the Funk & Wagnalls company in the 
publication of this series which in twen- 
ty volumes considers the nature and 
treatment of most diseases that man is 
heir to, prepared by the leading health 
authorities of the country and offered at 
an insignificant price: 

Every seeker for health, either for 
himself or for others, will be able to 
secure authoritative information which 
he may follow in fullest confidence. The 
language is non-technical and easily un- 
derstood. The volumes are compactly 
written, tho at no sacrifice to clearness 
—a point of great desirability to the 
average person who does not care to 
take the time and trouble to read many 
pages of non-essential details or who 
cannot understand technical treatises. 

The little books are bound in full 
flexible Fabrikoid. Average number of 
words per volume, 18,000. Price per 
volume, 30 cents. Complete set of 20 
volumes $6.00. 

As illustrative of subjects and writers 
the first five volumes are: 

Cancer: Nature, Diagnosis, and Cure. 
By Francis Carter Wood, M. D., Diree- 
tor, Institute for Cancer Research, 
Columbia University. 

Man and the Microbe: How Communi- 
cable Diseases are Controlled. By C.-E. 
A. Winslow, Dr. P. H.; Professor of 
Publie Health, Yale School of Medicine. 

Community Health: How to Obtain 
and Preserve it. By D. B. Armstrong, 
M. D.; Se. D.; Executive Officer of the 
National Health Council. 

The Baby’s Health. By Richard A. 
Bolt, M. D., Gr. P. H.: Director Medi- 
cal Service, American Child Health <As- 
sociation. 

Personal Hygiene: The Rules for 
Right Living. By Allan J. McLaughlin, 
M. D.; Surgeon United States Public 
Health Service. 


The doubts we vainly seek to solve, 
The truths we know, are one; 
The known and nameless stars revolve 
Around the Central Sun. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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Scriptures of Mankind 
(Arranged by Rev, Clarence Reed) 
Patriotism 

America is a product of the spirit of 
liberty and the spirit of religion. 
—De Toqueville. 
ITe serves his party best who serves 
the country best. — Kk. B. Hayes. 
We join ourselves to no party that 
does not carry the flag and I keep step 
to the musie of thé Union. 
—Rufus Choate. 


Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our 
country. —Daniel Webster. 


Our religion has been Judaized, it has 
been Romanized, and the time is at hand 
when it must be Americanized. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The die was now cast; I had passed the 
Rubicon. Swim or sink, live or die, sur- 
vive or perish with my country was my 
unalterable determination. 

—John Adams. 


The sacred rights of mankind are not 
to be rumaged for among old parch- 
ments or historic records; they are writ- 
ten as with a sunbeam in the whole vol- 
ume of human nature by the hand of 
divinity itself. 

—Alexrander Hamilton. 


In every age of the world there has 
been a leading nation, one of a more gen- 
erous sentiment, whose eminent citizens 
were willing to stand for the interests of 
general justice and humanity. Which 
should be that- nation but the United 
States? The people, and the world, are 
now suffering from the want of religion 
and honor in the public mind. 

—KEmerson. 
God save the Rights of Man! 
Give him a heart to sean 
Blessings so dear; 
Let them be spread around, 
Wherever man is found, 
And with the weleome sound 
Ravish his ear. 
—Thomas Paine. 


God help us if, as we are growing 
older, we do not grow better, and do 


not nourish our souls on the most 
generous thoughts and  aspirations— 


Robert Collyer. 
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From the Churches 


BERKELEY.—During all the sumn 
our pulpit has been oceupied. 1 
Leavens needed rest and arranged wi 
Dr. George R. Dodson of St. Louis 
give his series of sermons on ‘‘The I 
ligious Life of a Modern Man.” } 
has filled the pulpit from June 29 a 
will continue to August 31. The tit 
have been ‘‘Behind the Scenes with t 
Human Mind,’’ ‘‘Psyehology and ft 
Mastery of Life’s Inner Forces,’’ ‘‘T 
Social Direction of Human Evolution 
‘‘Religion and the Subconscious,’’ ‘‘T 
New Astronomy and the Idea of Goc 
and ‘‘Evolution and Man’s Place 
Nature.’’ During August his then 
will be: ‘‘Biology and the Kinship 
Life,’’ ‘‘The Discovery of the El 
tron and the New Conception of M: 
ter,’’ ‘‘Evolution in the Light of Chr 
tianity and Christianity in the Light 
Evolution,’’ ‘‘The New Conception 
the Holy Spirit’’ and ‘‘The Holy Cat 
oli¢ Church.’’ Congregations have be 
excellent generally, testing the capaci 
of the church. 


OAKLAND.—Mr. Reed is gratified 
the response that has been made to |} 
determination to offer uninterrupted 
the opportunity for worship during t 
summer. Of course, some of his peor 
have scattered to attractive points f 
vacation enjoyment, but strangers ha 
attended freely so that congregatio 
have been encouraging. 

SAN FRancisco.—During June 
Dutton was away, mostly in the Sierr: 
but the pulpit was supplied by Pri 
A. W. Slaten of Berkeley, Dr. Wm. 
Morgan and Mr. Robinson of Palo Alt 
During July the services were intt 
rupted and the church building w 
put in order. t ) 


Vicrort4.—The spring has been ft 
of good things for the Victoria Chur¢ 
In March Rey. Minna Budlong paid t 
church a visit, preaching on Sund: 
morning to a most appreciative audie 
and spending an evening with the Al 
ance, who came out in almost comple 
membership to greet her. Altogeth 
Mrs. Budlong’s visit was greatly « 
joyed. 
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le last Saturday in March the Alli- 
te held its annual meting and lunch- 
4 at the Church House. After the 
theon reports of the vear’s activities 
e given, showing a very satisfactory 
ibe Officers for the new year were 
‘ted. 
Dn April 26th a fair was held at the 
fidence of Mrs. Frank Gibbs. Nearly 
0 was realized, this including four 
all gifts of money from friends out- 
vw of Victoria. ‘very one worked 
-d, but the satisfaction was great. Our 
hd and helpful friend, Mr. Carl B. 
«therell, was present and opened the 
v with a pleasing little speech. 
‘On May 5th the Laymen’s Lpague 
ve a supper to the Alliance. This was 
d in the church and proved that the 
bn are always equal to any occasion, 
} matter how difficult. It was a most 
veessful affair and great credit is due 
v hosts of the occasion. The affair also 
ik the form of a ‘‘Farewell’’ to one of 
t most valued members, J. Gordon 
anier, Esq., who left the following 
pek for England. There were many ex- 
essions of regret by those who spoke 
ter the supper, and every one felt how 
vere was our loss in Mr, Stanier’s de- 
arture. A book was presented to Mr. 
lanier as a slight expression of the love 
‘his friends. 

Both Dr. John Carroll Perkins and 
Irs. Perkins have recently occupied 
1e Victoria pulpit. This has been deeply 
ypreciated by the people of the church 
ho recognize their unstinted kindness 
» us. 

Dr. Earl M. Wilbur and Mrs. Wilbur 
ith Miss Elizabeth and Master Eliot 
assed through Victoria on June 12th, 
mn their way to Europe. They were 
iken over the ‘‘Malahat’’ by motor by 
‘iends in the church during the after- 
oon, after which some of the church 
eople entertained them at dinner at the 
Binion Hotel. In the evening Dr. 
ilbur gave a_ public lecture at the 
urch on ‘‘Fundamentalism versus 

dernism,’’ after which our guests 
re taken to the Vancouver boat, on 
ich they left at midnight. The Vic- 
ia people deeply appreciate the kind- 
s of Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur in stopping 
f at Victoria and giving us such pleas- 
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‘““What makes the boat jump about 
so?’’ **Bob says the poor thing is on 
a taeck.’’—Harvard Lampoon. 


The succeeding Congress may prove 
better, writers opine. Well, this one 
never was a succeeding Congress.—Ma- 
nila Bulletin. 


‘““Were the soldiers returning from 
France, happy ?’’ 

‘‘Happy! why, man, they were in 
transports. 


Annie—Last week he sent me candy, 
saying sweet to the sweet. 


Laurie—A pretty sentiment. What 
of it? 
Annie—But now he sends me an 


ivory hair brush. 


Proud dad in badly nervous state 
earried his twins up to the baptismal 
font for the christening. 

‘‘What are the names of this little 
boy and girl?’’—asked the rector. 

‘“Kidney and Steak,’’ said the man. 

“What ?’’ 

‘Their names,”’ 
angrily, ’’are Sidney 
San Quentin Bulletin. 


corrected the wife 
and Kate.’’— 


He: ‘‘I have ordered the ring, dear. 
What would you like to have engraved 


on it?’’? She (a publisher’s daughter) : 
“Well ‘All rights reserved’ I think 


would be rather nice.’ 


99? 


‘Willy, is your father a rich man? 
‘‘No, Sallie, he’s a professor, so I can 
be educated for nothing.’’ ‘‘Oh, my 
father is a minister, and I can be good 
for nothing.’’—Harvard Lampoon. 


A speaker at a meeting of a Bible 
class in Pittsburg, reports a correspond- 
ent, warned his hearehs that “‘the 
greatest problem confronting the Am- 
erican citizens to-day is whether the 
nation shall be half drunk or half 
sober.’’—The Churchman, 


‘‘T believe,’’ said the ear-aching vet- 
erinarian as he put aside the telephone, 
‘that [ll go fishing.’’ 

“Didn’t know you cared for fishing. 

“‘T don’t, ordinarily, but it’s the only 
chance I have of finding myself at the 
end of a line that isn’t busy.’’ 


?? 
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The Postoffice Mission 


Unitarian Pamphlet Literature is Freely Dis- 
tributed on application to Headquarters or 
to the chairman of any of the following 
Post Office Mission Committees: 


Mrs. Beatrice H. Winter, 2444 Carlton St., 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Miss B. F. Lee, 150 Monte Vista, Oakland. 

Miss Sara C. Pendleton, 1436 Oak St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. E. A. Glover, 1018 Seward Street, Holly- 
wood, 

Miss Luna G, Hoskins, 1245 Waverley St., 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

Mrs. Alice Moore, Garden Court, Redlands. 

Mrs. Charles J. Leopold, 2499 Market St., San 
Diego, Cal. 

Mrs. B. R. Keith, Hotel Cecil, San Francisco. 

Miss Annie L.. Hay, 322 Oceano Ave., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

Mrs. Walter Thurber, 20 Sycamore St., Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 

Miss Olive E. Allgire, Crow Stage Route, Box 
17, Eugene, Ore. 

Mrs. J. M. Devers, 590 N. Summer St., Salem, 
Ore. 

Miss Ethel L. Gray, 716 Broadway Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Miss Julia Bray, 3031 Franklin Boulevard, 
Sacramento. 

Miss Frances Fenton, 150 South Orange Grove 
Ave., Pasadena. 


Reported by Miss Elizabeth B. Easton, member 
of the National, or Central, Post Office Mission 
Committee. Address, 1972 Sacramento St., San 


Cal. 

“This is an independent committee not connected 
with the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Portland church. 
We include it as a sister Mission. 


Francisco, 


Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


invites correspondence from men or women thinking of 
the ministry, religious education, or parish work as a 
vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theological 
study. Supplementary work available at Pacific School 
of Religion and University of California, including 
summer sessions. Ideal year-round climate. I'ree tui- 
tion and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term be- 
gins January 14. 


For Register of the School, or further informaticn, 
address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


SPECIAL BOOKS 


THOMAS STARR KING—PATRIOT AND 
PREACHER. By Charles W. Wendte, D. D.; 
$3.00. ; 

HORATIO STEBBINS—MINISTRY AND 
PERSONALITY. By Charles A. Murdock; 
$2.00. 

A BACKWARD GLANCE 
By Charles A. Murdock; $2.00. 


Unitarian Headquarters, 612 Phelan Building 
San Francisco 


AT EIG@cTY. 


Henry Pierce Library 


Through the generous endowment or the 
Henry Pierce there has been established a 
library for the use of ministers regardles: 
denomination, and for all applicants of + 
responsibilities the Librarian is assured. 
isters at a distance will be supplied by pay 
postage one way. Address Mrs. Margu:! 
Taylor, Librarian, Franklin and Geary Stre 
San Francisco. | 

Among Recent Additions 


Adams: ‘‘The Founding of New England.’’ 
Sir George Arthur: ‘’Letters of Lord and L 
Wolsely.’’ 
Bennett, Arnold: ‘‘How to Make the Best of Lif 
Edward Bok: ‘’The Man from Maine.’’ 
Gamaliel Bradford: ‘‘Memoirs of Travels.’’ 
Buckham, J. W.: Progressive Religion in Amerie: 
A. B. Cleland: ‘‘American Period of California. ' 
Crothers, S. M.: ‘‘The Cheerful Giver.’’ 
Griffin, Wm. E.: ‘‘The Pilgrims in Their Ti 
Houses.’’ 

‘*The Dance of Life.’’ 

‘‘Life and Confessions of a J 

chologist.’’ 

E, W. Hopkins: ‘‘Origin and Evolution of Religio: 
Octavius T. Howe: ‘‘Argonauts of ’49.’’ 
M. A..DeWolfe Howe: ‘‘Memories of a Hostess.’ 
Wm. H. Hudson: ‘’United States.’’ 
David Starr Jordan: ‘’The Days of a Man.”’ 
R. F. A. Koernike: ‘‘Matter, Life, Man-and Go 
Henry H. Lane: ‘‘Evolution and Christian Faith. 
C. H. Lippman: ‘‘Public Opinion,’’ 
Machem J. Gresham: Christianity and Liberalisn 
H. A. Mayo: ‘‘America of Yesterday.’’ 
J. S. Morgenthau: ‘‘All in a Lifetime.’’ 
Lewis Mumford: ‘‘Story of Utopias.’’ 
Giovanni Papini: ‘‘The Life of Christ.’’ 
Michael Pupin: ‘‘From Immigrant to Inventor.’’ 
Perry Bliss: ‘‘The Praise of Folly.’’ 
W. S. Rainsford: ‘‘Story of a Varied Life.’’ 
O. G. Rice: ‘‘Adventures of Raphael Pumpelly.’ 
George Santayana: ‘‘Scepticism and Animal Fait) 
Jennie W. Scudder: ‘’A Century of Unitarianisnz 
Edward Simmons: ‘‘From Seven to Seventy.’’ 
Oscar B. Strauss: ‘‘Under Four Administrations, 
Jabez T. Sunderland: ’‘Because Men are not Stone 
Wiggins, Kate D.: ‘‘My Garden of Memories.’’ 
Arthur Weigall: ‘‘The Glory of the Pharoahs.’” 
Arthur Weigall: ‘‘Life and Times of Aktanon."” 
W. S. Wood: ‘‘The Neighborhood in Nation Bu 


ing.’’ 


Ellis Havelock: 
G. Stanley Hall: 


J. S. ANDREWS 
Manager 


FISHER & CO. 


HATTERS 
SINCE 1851 


646 MARKET STREET paoaresie 
San Francisco, Cal. 


All Standard Makes Felt and Clo 


IMPORTED TOP COATS 


UNITY HYMNS AND CHORALS 


A Book of Hymns for Heart, Home, Chu 
335 Hymns and 415 Tunes, with Servi 
Elements. ; 


Cloth-bound, 25 cents a copy, postpaid 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill. 
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DEVOTED TO RELIGIOUS TRUTH AND HIGHER LIFE 


Man, the Maruel 


Poor soul—savagely surrounded, savagely de- 
scended—who should have blamed him had he been 
of a piece with his destiny and a being merely bar- 
barous? And we look and behold him instead filled 
with imperfect virtues; infinitely childish, often ad- 
mirably valiant, often touchingly kind; sitting down, 
amidst his momentary life, to debate of right and 
wrong, and the attributes of the deity; rising up to 
do battle for an egg or die for an idea; singling out 
his friends and his mate with cordial affection; bring- 
ing forth in pain, rearing with long-suffering solici- 
tude his young. To touch the heart of his mystery, 
we find in him one thought, strange to the point of 
lunacy: the thought of duty—the thought of some- 
thing owing to himself, to his neighbor, to his God; 
an ideal of decency, to which he would rise if it were 
possible; a limit of shame, below which, if it be 
possible, he will not stoop. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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RAPPORT 


DU 


SECRETAIRE GENERAL 


DU 


COMITE INTERNATIONAL DU PROGRES RELIGIEUX 


le Révérend D" Charles W. WeEnpTE, de Boston. 


—— 


Pour la sixiéme fois en ses treize années d’existence, notre 
Congrés international est réuni pour apporter son témoignage 
et son concours aux deux causes sceurs de la liberté religieuse et 
du progrés religieux. 

Son but principal est leur extension en toutes contrées, et le 
développement de la fraternité qu'il a rendu possible entre tant 

_desprits libres et respectueux de l’opinion d’autrui... 

Le souvenir de ses grandes assises a Boston (Constituant 1900), 
Londres (1901), Amsterdam (1903), Genéve (1905), Boston (1907), 
et Berlin (1910), est pour nous une inspiration et une force. 

Non seulement ces Congrés offrirent le méme aspect général, 
quant a lintérét et au nombre des Congressistes, représentant 
trente nations différentes, ef une centaine de sectes religieuses, 
mais chacun posséda ses caractéristiques propres, et rendit les 
services les plus appréciables a la vie religieuse de la nation qui 
le recevait. 

Nous avons la persuasion que les mémes résultats seront at- 
teints par le présent Congrés, assemblé pour la premiére fois sur 
le sol de la belle France, — terre sacrée de la liberté humaine 
et du progres social — de la France dont le génie et | héroisme 
ont enrichi le monde, bien qu’elle-méme, hélas, ait souvent peu 
profité de ses luttes et de ses souffrances dont sont sorties, dans 
une grande mesure, les idées et les institutions qui ont éclairé 
notre civilisation moderne. 

C’est avec des cceurs pleins d’espoir que nous venons dans 
cette splendide capitale, nous rencontrer avec nos fréres spiri- 
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tuels qui luttent dans la société et les lettres frangaises pour no- 
tre idéal con.mun de vérité religieuse, poursuivi dans une en- 
tiére liberté intellectuelle ; notre idéal de tolérance religieuse, 
développé en sympathie spirituelle ; d’unité religieuse fondée 
non sur l’acceptation d’un credo ou d'un culte unique, mais 
sur des affinités spirituelles et sur union morale, malgré de 
grandes divergences de pensée et de rites. 

Hommes et femmes de nationalités et de religions différentes, 
nous nous unissons pour rendre hommage au génie religieux et 
aux services rendus a l’humanité par les semeurs spirituels et les 
héros francais — aux Albigeois et aux Vaudois, ces premiers 
témoins de la liberté religieuse ; & austere grandeur de Calvin 
et des Huguenots ; a Pascal, Voltaire et Rousseau, tous pen- 
seurs de génie dans leur diversité ; aux catholiques libérés, La- 
mennais, Montalembert, Hyacinthe Loyson, et leurs illustres 
collegues ; aux protestants libérés, Vinet, Secrétan, Coquerel, . 
Réville et Sabatier. En rappelant les noms de ces témoins de la 
vérité et de la liberté religieuse, nous sommes saisis d’admira- 
tion et nous sommes fiers de réclamer une parenté morale avec 
eux. 

Dans ce Congres, nous sommes tous Catholiques, dans le sens 
de ce catholicisme élargi, qui repousse l’étroitesse d’un Credo 
infaillible et d’une Eglise exclusive, et s’éléve a la conception 
dune Foi universelle pure, spirituelle, morale, qui enserre le 
monde entier dans une pensée d’amour et de priére. — Nous 
sommes tous protestants, non dans un sens simplement dogma- 
tique et historique, mais en ce sens que nous voulons protester 
courageusement et incessamment contre lintolérance et lautori- 
tarisme ecclésiastique en matiére de foi. — Nous sommes tous 
modernistes, en ce sens que, bien qu’attachés a l’idéal éternel et 
vivant de la religion, nous refusons d’accepter les opinions et 
les coutumes des ages passés, moins informés et moins intelli- 
gents que le ndtre, alors qu’une science plus étendue et une foi 
plus haute nous ont été rendues possibles par la culture et la ci- 
vilisation modernes. 

Dans cet esprit et dans ce but, nous sommes réunis a ce Con- — 
grés et nous espérons qu'il sera un Congrés intéressant et fécond 
de Progrés religieux. 

Durant les trois années qui se sont écoulées depuis l’imposante 
et mémorable session de notre Association a Berlin, le Comité 
International nous a rendu le service important de publier les | 
Actes de cette remarquable assemblée de penseurs libres et sa- 
vants. : ‘ay iO 

Le compte-rendu allemand, publié en deux forts volumes, a 
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eu deux ou trois éditions. Une version anglaise a été aussi lar- 
gement répandue. Plus récemment, deux volumes d’Extraits 
ont paru en francais. Outre ces publications officielles, beau- 
coup de discours prononcés au Congres ont été imprimés sépa- 
rément ou ont paru en diverses langues dans les Revues et 
Journaux ; les commentaires et les rapports quils ont suscités 
se comptent par milliers, tant l’impression produite par l Assem- 
blée de Berlin, surtout en Allemagne, fut générale et profonde. 

Le Secrétaire général a entretenu une large correspondance 
s’étendant a toutes les parties du monde. Cet échange de pensées 
a révélé lintérét général excité par les travaux de notre Congrés 
international et nous a permis de constater quelle inspiration 
et quelle force nouvelles il a apporté aux Eglises libérales et aux 
éléments libéraux de toutes les Eglises, aussi bien qu’aux ames 
isolées qui, sur tous les points du globe, luttent, travaillent et 
souffrent « pour la religion pure unie a une parfaite liberté ». 

Au printemps de 1911, le secrétaire général a visité l'Europe 
et Orient. L’année suivante, il a voyagé en Angleterre, en 
France, en Allemagne, en Suisse, en Hongrie, en Italie, en Egyp- 
te, en Palestine, en Syrie, en Turquie, cherchant partout a étu- 
dier les conditions religieuses de ces divers pays, & se mettre en 
contact direct avec les conducteurs des mouvements religieux 
progressistes et a appeler leur attention sur lidéal de notre 
Congrés International. L’un des résultats obtenus par ce voyage 
missionnaire est un certain nombre de nouveaux adhérents a 
ce Congrés auxquels nous sommes heureux de souhaiter la bien- 
venue aujourd’hui. Le Secrétaire assista aussi a linauguration 
a Vienne, en France, du monument commémoratif élevé a l'un 
des premiers martyrs de la pensée religieuse et de la libre scien- 
ce, Michel Servet, et lui apporta l‘hommage de notre Association 
internationale. A Londres, a Berlin, 4 Goslar et & Berne, il prit 
part a des assemblées de chrétiens libéraux et recut partout un 
accueil cordial. 

Au cours de trois visites a Paris, il eut le privilege de rencon- 
trer le Comité francais, qui avait la charge d’organiser le présent 
Congres, et de l’aider 4 en préparer le programme et a assurer 
la présence des orateurs et des délégués des pays étrangers. 

L’impression générale qui ressort de ces nombreux voyages 
est trés encourageante, a la fois pour notre Congrés et pour la 
cause de la Liberté religieuse et du Progrés religieux qu'il se 
propose de développer. Dans presque tous les pays visités, le Se- 
crétaire a trouvé des preuves évidentes que le long régne de la 
superstition, du dogmatisme, de l’intolérance et du cléricalisme 
touche a sa fin, que les sciences, la culture intellectuelle et li- 
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déal de la liberté civile et religieuse gagnent du terrain et triom- 
pheront tét ou tard de toutes les barriéres. 

C’est particuliérement le cas dans le pays que celui qui parle, 
bien quissu d’ancétres allemands et francais, est fier d’appeler 
sa patrie, les Etats-Unis d’Amérique. On exprime parfois la 
crainte, dans certains cercles européens, que le catholicisme ro- 
main, eu égard 4 son organisation supérieure, et a la grande 
immigration des peuples catholiques dans le Nouveau Monde, 
ne soit destiné & vaincre et & supplanter les vieilles institutions 
libres et religieuses de la République américaine. Cette appré- 
hension est sans fondement ; sur les cent millions @habitants 
des Etats-Unis, pas plus de douze millions, soit un huitieme, 
selon la statistique de 1910, n’appartiennent a l’Eglise eatholi- 
que. Il est vrai que ceux-ci sont groupés dans quelques Etats de 
Union et sont surtout nombreux dans les grandes villes, comme 
New-York, Saint-Louis, Baltimore et Boston. Cela leur donne 
une certaine prépondérance dans ces localités. Mais dans la plus 
grande partie des Etats-Unis, l’Eglise de Rome n’est quwune pe- 
tite et impuissante minorité, et, au point de vue intelligence, 
fortune et influence, bien au-dessous de la société protestante. 
Il est vrai également, que les immigrants européens sont géné- 
ralement catholiques, mais ils ne le restent pas tous. Les autori- 
tés romaines reconnaissent qu’elles ont perdu plus de vingt mil- 
lions dadhérents qui sont passés au protestantisme ou a lineré- 
dulité, tandis que le nombre de conversions de protestants au 
catholicisme est insignifiant. Les principes d’éducation popu- 
laire, de suffrage universel, de libre discussion, de libertés ci- 
viles et religieuses qui sont contenus dans les institutions politi- 
ques et sociales de Amérique et qui imprégnent toute sa vie 
nationale influencent immigrant étranger et tot ou tard déve- 
loppent en lui — et encore plus dans ses enfants — l’esprit din- 
dépendance intellectuelle et religieuse 

Les éghses protestantes des Etats-Unis prennent conscience de— 
la folie de leurs innombrables divisions et de la faiblesse qu’elles 
entrainent ; elles commencent a s'unir pour défendre leur foi et 
leur liberté. Sur toute la surface du pays, des Sociétés secrétes 
qui comptent déja des millions de membres, s’organisent dans 
le but précis de combattre le mauvais esprit du clericalisme dans 
toutes ses manifestations. 

Knfin, une Eglise qui dépend de immigration etrghaeee pour 
son déve eloppement, repose sur un sol instable. Diverses causes 
économiques, politiques, peuvent intervenir pour diminuer l’im- 
portance ou changer complétement le caractére de cet afflux a 
étranger. A New- York, par peruse lancienne majorité catho- 
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nombre, par les huit cent mille Juifs qui sont venus dans cette 
ville. Si la législation restrictive qui est actuellement en discus- 
sion devant le Parlement américain est adoptée, comme cela 
semble probable, elle aménera une diminution d’un tiers dans 
VYimmigration des catholiques. I] est souvent arrivé aussi que, 
dans une seule année, et pour diverses causes industrielles et 
économiques, il est reparti d’Amérique autant d’immigrants 
quil en était arrivé. 

Nous pouvons done étre assurés que, quelque influence néfas- 
te que la hiérarchie romaine puisse exercer en Amérique, elle 
n’aura jamais un grand pouvoir dans l’Eglise ou dans I|’Etat et 
quelle ne portera pas atteinte & Vidéal politique et religieux du 
peuple américain.. 

Pour le reste, le principe du Progrés est reconnu dans la vie 
religieuse américaine comme il ne l’a jamais été. Dans toutes les 
Eglises orthodoxes, les dogmes laissent la voie ouverte a des in- 
terprétations plus rationnelles et spirituelles de la Foi et du 
Devoir. La sympathie et la bonne volonté augmentent entre les 
diverses sectes et écoles. La Fédération des Eglises du Christ en 
Amérique comprend maintenant trente dénominations différen- 
tes ef vingt millions d’adhérents. A un récent Congres de la Fédé- 
ration des Libres Croyants, association qui est la fille de ce Con- 
gres de la Fédération internationale, quatorze dénominations dif- 
férentes étaient officiellement ou officieusement représentées et 
des réunions se tinrent dans des lieux de culte unitaires, univer- 
salistes, baptistes, presbytériens et juifs. 

Au Canada, l'Union des divers corps protestants est encore 
plus avancée et plus générale. Le Nouveau-Monde est destiné a 
la liberté religieuse et au Progrés religieux et aucun Credo 
moyenageux, aucune église, si puissante et audacieuse soit-elle, 
ne réussira jamais a arréter le libre développement ou a détruire 
les principes fondamentaux des jeunes Républiques de l’Améri- 
que du Nord et du Sud. 

Peut-étre aucun pays n’a-t-il retiré de bénéfice plus immédiat 


de ce Congrés que l’Allemagne. Notre derniére session d'il y a 


trois ans, 4 Berlin, non seulement marqua le point culminant 
de notre mouvement libéral international, mais influenca d’une 
facon extraordinaire la vie religieuse et ecclésiastique du peuple 
allemand. Jamais auparavant n’avions-nous autant réalisé com- 
bien les principes de libre christianisme étaient répandus dans 
ce pays et combien les éléments libéraux étaient préts a recevoir 
une organisation et une direction. Leurs adversaires orthodoxes 
furent aussi stimulés a l’action pour étouffer et prévenir le déve- 
loppement des idées progressistes dans les églises nationales. Le 
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résultat en a été une série de procés pour hérésie et autres persé- 
cutions dans lesquels ont été impliqués les noms et la fortune 
ecclésiastique de nos honorés collaborateurs les pee Jatho, 
Traub et d’autres. : 

Mais ces événements n’ont fait que fortifier et rome plus ef- 
fectifs le temoignage et les concours apportés par nos amis libeé- 
raux de l’Allemagne a la cause de la Liberté et du Progrés reli- 
gieux. Un réseau d’Associations libérales couvre maintenant tou- 
te !Allemagne ; elles ont pour centre la Fédération nationale des 
Penseurs et des Travailleurs libéraux, récemment fondée, 
« L’Alliance des Protestants allemands », dont notre ami et col- 
laborateur le Rev. Gottfried Traub, de Dortmund, auquel nous 
souhaitons la bienvenue a notre Congrés, est le distingué Prési- 
dent. De sorte que nous pouvons attendre, de nos amis libéraux 
allemands, un travail encore plus efficace pour notre idéal com- 
mun. 


En Grande-Bretagne, et dans ses colonies du monde entier, le — 


développement de la liberté religieuse, le progrés des idées, et 
Vaccroissement des sympathies religieuses sont des plus encou- 
rageants. La décision récente prise par ses grandes Universités 
dadmettre les Dissidents aux grades universitaires et liabolition 
imminente des credos dans l'éducation de l’enfance en Angleter- 
re, aussi ‘bien que la Séparation d’avec l’Etat, de Eglise du Pays 
de Galles, sont des signes évidents du progres religieux de ce 
pays. Nos amis unitaires d’Angleterre ont célébré récemment 
avec enthousiasme le centiéme anniversaire de la reconnais- 
sance des droits égaux de toutes les dénominations devant la 
Loi. La Synagogue juive réformée, fondée récemment par M. 
Claude Montefiore et quelques-uns de ses coreligionnaires a 
Londres, est prospére, aussi bien spirituellement que matérielle- 
ment. La nomination du Rev. Walter Walsh a la chaire de 
l’Eglise théiste de Londres, devenue vacante par la mort du re- 
gretté D™ Charles A. Voysey, est une nouvelle victoire spirituelle 
pour la cause de la liberté religieuse dans les Pays de langue 


anglaise. Le nouveau mouvement théologique, s'il est moins 


apergu par le public religieux qu’autrefois, conserve sa force et 
augmente son influence. L’existence d’un journal comme le 
Christian Common-Wealth, de Londres, qui porte le Message 
du christianisme libéral, & des milliers de foyers a travers les 
pays de langue anglaise, est une indication frappante de la per- 
sistance et de l’extension de la religion progressiste & lheure ac- 
tuelle. Notre cause n’a pas de meilleurs et de plus efficaces sou~ 
tiens que les journaux hebdomadaires et les Revues mensuelles 


qui la défendent. h i 
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Le Christian Life et Inquirer, en Angleterre, le Christian 
Register, VUnity, VUniversalist Leader, le Friends Intelligence 
et divers journaux de la Réforme juive en Amérique ; le Protcs- 
tantenblatt, le Christliche Welt, le Christliche Fretheit, et au- 
tres journaux allemands, Evangile et Liberté, Les Drotts de 
UHomme, et la Revue Chrétienne, en France ; la Reforma Ita- 
liana, le Cenobium et la Reforma Laica, en Italie, Hervorming, 
en Hollande, le Reformblatter et le Protestantenblatt en Suisse, 
le Protestant Tidirge, en Danemark, le Common Wealth, en Aus- 
tralie, le Rikugo Jashi, au Jepon, le Indian Messager, VUnity 
et le Swhhoda Patrika, aux Indes, sont les hérauts de la foi li- 
bérale dont la douceur et la lumiére illuminent les nations et 
que rious devons soutenir généreusement, car c’est pour nous un 
devoir missionnaire d’importance capitale. 

Ceci nous améne a appeler l’attention et Vintérét des chrétiens 
libéraux sur la cause des missions étrangéres. Jusqu’ici, les li- 
bres-croyants n’ont pas pu s'intéresser ni participer aux mouve- 
ments et aux méthodes missionnaires des Eglises chrétiennes, a 
cause de l’étroitesse de leur enseignement doctrinal, de leur 
ignorance des religions non chrétiennes qu’elles cherchaient a 
réfuter et de l’arrogance spirituelle et du fanatisme auxquels 
ces conditions les conduisaient trop souvent. Mais un nouvel es- 
prit de fraternité et de jugement anime aujourd'hui les grandes 
tentatives missionnaires de la Chrétienté. Une plus ample con- 
naissance de la nature et. de Vhistoire des autres grandes reli- 
gions de ’humanité, un plus grand respect des caractéres fon- 
damentaux et des droits nationaux, la compréhension nouvelle 
de l’universalité et de la sainteté du sentiment religieux dans 
toutes ses manifestations historiques ont modifié les dogmes, 
élargi les sympathies et changé les méthodes du travail mission- 
naire. Les corps constitués des chrétiens libéraux des Etats- 
Unis, de la Grande-Bretagne, de l’Allemagne et de la Suisse, 
Saisis de ce nouvel esprit missionnaire, ont trouvé le moyen 
d’établir des centres de civilisation chrétienne en Orient et dans 
d’autres pays étrangers et de les diriger d'une maniére large, in- 
telligente et fraternelle. Ce nouveau mouvement des centres li- 
béraux exercera certainement sur eux -une influence bénie, 
aussi bien dans leur patrie qu’a l’étranger. 

La preuve la plus récente du développement de l’esprit mis- 
sionnaire parmi les libéraux est le projet, qui prend corps main- 
tenant, d’organiser un congrés mondial itinérant, de théistes, 
comprenant des représentants de tous les corps religieux dont 
le principe central est l’'unité et la Paternité de Dieu, et sa con- 
séquence, la Fraternité universelle des Hommes. Les Unitaires, 
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les Universalistes, les Amis Progressistes, et autres dénomina- 
tions chrétiennes, les Congrégations juives, les Musulmans li- 
béraux, les Bouddhistes, les Brahmanistes, les Siks, les Perses, 
les Théosophes, les Bahaistes et les croyants monothéistes indé- 
pendants, délégueront quelques-uns de leurs meilleurs profes- 
seurs pour représenter leurs principes, faire un échange sympa- 
thique d'idées, comparer leurs opinions sur les grands sujets 
de la foi et de la vie impliqués dans la doctrine théiste. Commen- 
cant a la fin de 1914, ou en 1915, leur pélerinage, par une pre- 
miére réunion ou une série de réunions a Londres, ils continue- 
ront par Budapest, Constantinople, Jérusalem, Le Caire, Bom- 
bay, Amritsur, Delhi, Calcutta, Colombo, Shanghai, Tokio, 
Honolulu, San-Francisco et Boston. Ils s’efforceront d’avoir des 
rencontres dans tous ces centres de vie religieuse avec les parti- 
sans des principes théistes, et d’un univers théocentrique, en- 
cerclant ainsi toute la terre d’un témoignage rendu a cette foi et 
développant l’esprit de sympathie religieuse, de fraternité uni- 
verselle, de paix et de bonne volonté internationale. Nous som- ~ 
mes heureux d’annoncer que le Rev. Dr. J.-T. Sunderland, bien 
connu aux Indes, aussi bien qu’en Amérique et en Grande-Bre- 
tagne, comme un apdtre du nouvel esprit missionnaire, com- 
mencera cet été un voyage préliminaire autour du monde pour 
préparer ce pélérinage spirituel, que nous recommandons a lin- 
térét amical des membres du Congrés parisien. 

Ce serait une tache agréable, si le temps le permettait, de ra- 
conter en détail les progrés du libéralisme religieux dans tous 
les pays du monde — en Hollande, refuge de la liberté religieu- 
se et patrie de la paix et de la Fraternité internationale ; — en 
Belgique, dont la lutte héroique pour la liberté civile et reli 
gieuse mérite notre profonde sympathie ; — en Suisse, rempart 
des Droits de Homme et de la Justice sociale ; — dans la Hon- 
grie, qui s‘enorgueillit de mille ans d’existence nationale, mis 
qui ne fut jamais si forte et si pleine d’espérance qu’aujour- 
@hui ; — en Scandinavie, ot les dogmes rigides du protestan- 
tisme orthodoxe s’amollissent sous l’influence de la culture et de 
la science modernes ; — en Italie, engagée dans une lutte formi- 
dable contre le retour agressif du pouvoir papal qui veut sa re- 
vanche ; — chez les nations balkaniques, dont l’apparition sou- 
daine sur l’échiquier européen fait l’étonnement de tous ; — 
dans l’Inde, ot nos collaborateurs, représentés ici par un des 
plus distingués parmi leurs penseurs et leurs poétes, soutien-— 
nent les anciennes traditions de leur nation et ’idéal du Progrés 
religieux ; — en Palestine, berceau de trois grandes religions et . 
qui tient encore sa place parmi les forces spirituelles ; — en _ 
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~ Australie et dans les Iles du Pacifique, patrie prédestinée de 
millions d’hommes libres et heureux ; — et enfin en France dont 
les théologiens, les savants et les hbres croyants nous Offrent au- 
jourd’hui une gracieuse hospitalité. 

Parteut se retrouvent les mémes symptoOmes : inquiétude in- 
tellectuelle et recherche de la vérité, conscience éveillée, aban- 
don ou modification des dogmes vieillis, nouvelles revendica- 
tions des principes et des croyances spirituels, compréhension 
élargie de l’universalité de linspiration religieuse. 

Personne ne peut jeter un coup d’ceil sur le monde religieux 
@aujourd hui, ni avoir le privilége dentrer en relation avec la 
vie spirituelle des grands peup!es et des grandes religions, sans 
se sentir encouragé et inspiré par les preuves de progrés religieux 
‘quil rencontre partout. Reconnaissants d’avoir pu apercevoir 
cette aurore de vérité et de liberté, nous n’oublions pas les com- 
pagnons et les collaborateurs dévoués et fideles que nous avons 
perdus depuis notre dernier Congrés et qui ne peuvent plus 
partager avec nous la joie de lutter pour plus de clarté et plus de 
perfectionnement religieux. Nous ne pouvons que citer leurs 
noms dans ce rapport, sans essayer de leur rendre ’hommage da 
a leur personnalité et aux services quwils ont rendus a notre cau- 
se. Ce sont : Rev. Philip. N. Hugensholtz, qui fut durant tant 
d’années, 4 Amsterdam, le maitre honoré de ce qui a été peut- 
étre la Congrégation religieuse la plus large et la plus libre du 
monde ; ce fut un esprit d’élite, vaillant, génial, estimé et aimé 
de nous tous ; l’Honorable Karl Schrader, le noble et généreux 
chef du Protestantisme libre en Allemagne, qui présida avec 
tant de distinction notre dernier Congrés de Berlin ; le pasteur 
Jatho, cette voix éloquente du libéralisme allemand, qui devait 
précher le sermon allemand a4 ce Congrés-ci, aimé si ardemment 
et si profondément regretté ; Hyacinthe Loyson, l’Apétre inspiré 
des principes medernes du monde chrétien, orateur de grand ta- 
lent, personnalité imposante, Ame vraiment catholique, qui em- 
brassait toute [humanité dans sa pensée généreuse, -— telles 
sont les pertes que notre Congrés International a subies depuis 
notre derniére réunion. Que leur souvenir précieux et leur esprit 
élevé soient vivants parmi nous durant cette session, pour nous 
encourager et nous bénir ! (Applaudissements), 

Mais pour ceux qui fondérent ce Congrés, 4 Boston, il y a treize 
ans, un souvenir se présente irrésistiblement & la mémoire, au 
moment ol nous nous réunissons dans cette belle capitale de la 

- France. C’est celui du professeur Jean Réville, du Collége de 
France, un savant, un penseur, un bon camarade et un ami ;, 
ame douce, courageuse et consacrée, il était aimé de tous ceux 
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qui eurent le privilege de le connaitre. Membre estimé de notre 
Comité dés le début, il avait le désir intense que notre Congres 
se réunit bientot a Paris. Si nous sommes assemblés ici au- 
jourd’hul, c’est en grande partie grace a lui. Il n’est plus ici pour 
nous recevoir et sentretenir avec nous, mais nous lui gardons 
un souvenir rempli de gratitude et d’affection. Nous sentons que 
ce Congres de Paris est l’accomplissement de Pune de ses plus 
chéres espérances. Puisse donc ce Congrés, par son esprit, sa 
portée et ses résultats, étre digne des prophéties et de lattente 
de notre ami ! (Vi/s applaudissements). 
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| ios profoundest topic of human thought and the most momentous concern of 

human society is the existence and character of God. The inquiry concern 
ing God, and man’s relation to Him, remains ever the decisive question in human 
history, and as it is decided will be the happiness or unhappiness of man’s life on 
earth. 


It is a depressing feature in the religious life of Christian nations in our day 
that the God of their fathers, the God proclaimed by the church and the theologian, 
and so fervently believed in by former generations, is rapidly becoming untrust- 
worthy to the educated mind and higher conscience of Christendom. Bereft of 
‘this central truth of the moral and spiritual life Western society is entering an era 
‘of unrest and unhappiness, or of indifference and unfaith even more alarming. 


A remarkable and instructive parallel the Christian Church of our day furnishes 
to the disintegration and decay of ancient paganism. As the more cultivated Greeks 
and Romans, in the first centuries of our era, turned from their own mythologies, 
which had become ridiculous to them, to seek for spiritual illumination and peace 
in current schools of philosophy, in esoteric cults like the Thracian and Sabazian 
mysteries, in religious confraternities, or in the imported worships of Egypt and of 
Mithras, *‘ lord of light ’’, so in our time great numbers of educated Christians are 
abandoning the theological beliefs and church connections in which they were reared, 
and which no longer suffice them, and are endeavoring to satisfy their eager religi- 
ous wants by a like pursuit of mystical worships, of Oriental theosophies, of spirit 
communication, and grotesque popular fads in religion, or they are drifting into 
open unbelief, and an indifference to spiritual concerns still more deplorable. 


SCIENTIFIC SCEPTICISM. 


This sceptical declension in religious matters arises from a variety of causes, 
but is chiefly the result of a profound change in our present knowledge and philo- 
sophy of the Universe. The altered conceptions of the physical world which man 
has attained through modern science, make it impossible for those in any degree 
familiar with this knowledge to believe any longer implicitly in the God of Paul and 
Augustine and Calvin. The enlarged views which great investigators like Coperni- 
cus, Galileo, Newton and Darwin, introduced, render more and more incredible the 
crude notions of the Deity which satisfied their fathers. There is no place in the 
stupendous universe which the telescope and microscope reveal for the limited, 
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localized, humanly-fashioned and miracle-working God whom the vast majority 
of Christian teachers still present for man’s belief and worship. Children, and all 
who do not read, or think, or inquire in religious matters, may still accept such 
a God, but a great, and an increasing number of persons is repelled from these 
imperfect teachings about Him, and in their recoil they often go to the extreme 
of disbelieving in God altogether. This is the principal cause of the wide-spread 
unbelief and agnosticism which we behold in our day, and not any personal dis- 
loyalty to the God-idea itself ; for every well-balanced, unsophisticated mind would 
like to believe in God, if possible. 


THE FAILURE OF DOGMATIC CHRISTIANITY, 


To this intellectual and spiritual dislodgement brought about by the natural 
and critical sciences must be added another source of the educated man’s increasing 
disbelief in the God of the creeds. It is one peculiar to his present and immediate 
experience. The frightful struggle now being waged between the nations of Europe 
entails unspeakable wrong and suffering upon vast numbers of innocent beings in 
no wise responsible for the origins and continuance of the war. This has prompted 
many who were reared in the old notion of an anthropomorphic, vacillating, 
exorable, and miracle-working deity,—a God who acts by caprice and canbe 
entreated and cajoled by men, a God who is partial to this or that land or people, 
and who, to correct his own blundering or carry out some after-thought of his own, 
constantly interferes in the course of earthly affairs,—it has prompted them to ask 
how is it possible for a wise and just God to permit such iniquity and suffering ? 
How can he allow such miscarriages of right and justice, or remain deaf to the 
innumerable and fervent prayers uplifted to Him from needy and devout spirits, 
prayers for mercy, help and deliverance ? 


A God so blind or indifferent to right and justice, so vacillating and at cross- 
purposes with himself, cannot be a trustworthy or real object of faith and worship. 
He is a fiction and a delusion. Either he does not exist at all or we are mistaken 
in our conceptions of His nature and His government of the universe and the affairs 
of men. 


Unquestionably, the moral and spiritual experiences of mankind in the present 
international conflict, so terrible and world-moving, will result in a great religious 
displacement, a reconstruction of the idea of God and His methods in the ordering 
of human affairs. 


The English historian Froude did not exaggerate when he said that there is 
silently transpiring in our midst a more important change in thought and feeling 
than any which human society has undergone since the down-fall of paganism and 
the conversion of the Roman empire. Let it be frankly admitted, belief in God is 
wavering in thousands of minds, has faded entirely out of many minds. Multitudes 
of persons, both in and out of the churches may not consciously disbelieve or 
question it, yet the thought of God exercises little or no influence on their lives. It 
does not awe, command, restrain, inspire or comfort them, as it did their spiritual 
fathers, and this is the true test of the efficiency of a belief. 
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BELIEF IN GOD A NECESSITY FOR THE SOUL. 


The decadence of this great central belief cannot be deemed otherwise than as 
a great calamity to our generation. We may, indeed, be able, in spite of this, to 
remain responsible, even reverent beings, because of the moral momentum of the 
believing past which we have inherited. But we shall not produce characters and 
works of religious greatness, for always, as Goethe reminds us, the splendid, the 
creative ages in human history were the ages of faith. An absolute trust in God is 
the necessary basis for individual happiness and exertion. If human experience 
teaches any one thing more impressively than another, it is that man cannot walk 
worthily or happily in life with knowledge alone to guide him. He needs faith 
even more, the faith that is based upon knowledge but rises above it. What we 
know is very little. It cannot explain adequately the things which are palpable to 
our senses. A grain of sand, a puff of air, a flash of light, present problems which 
baffle the mightiest intellect among us. How much less, then, are we able to 
fathom the moral and spiritual issues which are involved in human life, and which 
are more near and important than aught else in our experience. In the great crises 
of human life especially, in moments of temptation, and trial and soul-agony, our 
knowledge and experience do not suffice to carry us safely through and we are 
dependent on our spiritual trusts, hopes. and loves. Therefore, the loss of faith in 
God, the denial of His goodness and providential love, can only be considered as a 
personal and social calamity. No scientific knowledge can compensate for it. 
“Tt really does not make much matter to the race in general’’, says the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, ‘‘ whether the whole science of geology were proved tomorrow to 
have been proceeding on a wrong basis, or whether the present theory of force be 
true or not; but it would make the most serious matter to mankind if they knew 
for certain tomorrow that there was no God of justice and love, or that immortality 
was a fond invention......It hath not entered into the heart of man to imagine the 
awfulness of the revolution which, following on this denial, would penetrate into 
every corner of human nature and human life. '’ Faith in God, then, faith in His 
wise, just and tender government of the world, is the foundation of human happi- 
ness and the motive power of humanity. 

There are, indeed, pure-lived atheists, but as a working principle for mankind 
atheism has been tried again and again, and has failed to meet the daily needs of 
men and the exigencies of their history. a 

The idea of God is demanded as an intellectual and moral center. It explains, 
justifies and transfigures the material universe. When we have faith that God is at 
the helm, the world we live in no longer appears to our eyes a mere battleground 
of conflicting forces, unintelligent, mechanical, pitiless, but a scene of order, 
wisdom, beneficence; every atom pulsing with the divine life, every motion fulfil- 
ling the eternal purpose. 

Again, the idea of God makes the history of the human race on this planet 
reveal a coherent, progressively-unfolding and providential intention. No longer the 
outcome of blind chance or unfeeling law, the march of mankind through the ages 
is seen to be a social evolution from low and crude beginnings towards an ideal 
state not yet realized, and to be attained only through faith in God's purposes for 
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the human family and obedience to His laws. It is no mere accident, surely, that 
the great social reformers and leaders in human history, and especially the great 
founders of republican states, "Moses, Cromwell, Washington, Lincoln, Mazzini, 
and Castelar, have been men of lofty theistic faith. 


Once more, the idea of God gives us the key to our own selves; the assurance 
that we are not “inexplicable, isolated, aimless units of a soul-less world ’’, but 
individual spirits charged with high responsibilities, and designed for a sublime 
destiny. Amid all the struggles and enigma of the moral life, belief in God sustains 
and comforts man. It invigorates his wavering will, transmutes suffering and sorrow 
into holy discipline and growth, awakens him to sympathy, thankfulness, patience 
and hope. It makes this earthly life beautiful with trust and fragrant with praise. 
‘As T look around upon the world, ’’ says that radical thinker O. B, Frothingham, 
‘“‘ it seems to me that the chief thing needed is a fixed standard, a feeling, a con- 
viction that truth is riveted to something permanent; that goodness has a divine 
sanction; that justice is no private notion, no whim born of temperament or cir- 
cumstance ; no conceit, no result of shrewd calculation of chances; no product of 
balanced experiences; but a primeval principle, a deathless reality, part and parcel 
of the original structure of the moral world. It seems to me, living in a world like 
ours, a world of perplexity, distress, fear and intellectual bewilderment, that there 
is a necessity for men to hold fast a belief that justice is adamantine and eternal...... 
ig identical with a sovereign will, with the absolute, supreme will of the world, and 
as such is to be meekly obeyed.”’ 


A NEW VISION OF GOD. 


In answer to one who remarked “‘ My chief desire is to leave the world a little 
better than I found it ’’, the poet Tennyson said: ‘‘ My chief desire is a new vision 
of God.’’ A new vision of God is the deepest want of our age. It is the old and 
mistaken image of God which science has destroyed, not faith in God itself. The 
newest science, vividly apprehended in its largest meaning, compels us to recognize 
that God whom religion affirms. More recent utterances by scientific philosophers 
like Herbert Spencer, Pasteur, John Fiske, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, and Principal 
Lodge, indicate that we are on the point of attaining through scientific induction 
higher and more convincing affirmations of faith than any the world has yet known 
-—more grand and beautiful ideas of God, duty and immortality. 


We need not, therefore, surrender the God idea itself. We need rather to 
reconstruct our ideas about God and His way of working, to reconceive His person- 
ality in the light of the new knowledge which has dawned upon our intellects. For 
as the old, so-called “proofs '’ for the existence and character of God lose their 
validity for the well-informed thirker, still more convincing reasons are found in 
the structure and methods of the universe, the history of mankind, and the self- 
r revelation of ies human soul, for affirming that there is a supreme spiritual Power 
‘nthe universe, ‘of Whom, to Whom, and in Whom are all things.”’ 
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CHRISTO-CENTRIC SUBSTITUTES, 


As faith in the God of the creed and the church grows weak in men’s hearts 
recourse is often had to a Christo-centric theology—that is, a system of belief and 
morals in which Jesus shall be the central object of man’s adoration, obedience 
and hope; his character divine and impeccable, his teachings the ultimate authority, 
his promises the solace and reliance of the soul. But for minds imbued with the 
conclusions of modern critical and philosophical science such an ascription is im- 
possible. They recognize no substitute for the infinite and eternal God, the 
animating spirit and providence of the universe. Idealize Christ as much as you 
will ; laud and glorify his character and services to mankind as he deserves; still 
his historical and human limitations will not disappear, and to be limited is to fall 
far short of the infinite Creator of the heavens and the earth. Jesus himself never 
claimed tobe God or a substitute for God, but pointed his disciples away from 
himself to the infinite power, wisdom and holiness that are centered in his Father 
and our Father—‘‘ Why callest thou Me good? There is none good but One, that 
is God.’’ This simple theistic faith sufficed and sustained Jesus throughout his 
heroic and holy career. It should be adequate to support and inspire all men who 
rightly conceive and devoutly avail themselves of it. 


God is the true center of the moral universe. To know, adore and obey Him 
is the supreme ethic of the human soul.. Theism is the most potent force in 
religious history. The story of ancient Israel’s marvelous loyalty and presistence, 
even to this day, is a sublime testimony to this truth. It is because the unity and 
Fatherhood of God is supreme in Christ’s teaching that it holds the hope of the 
future. Mahommedanism, a theistic faith, makes more converts from polytheism 
to the one God, Allah, among the savage races of Africa and Asia, than Christian 
Trinitarian missions can boast. What is known as Christian Science, in spite of 
crudities and extravagances, succeeds in impressing many minds because it believes 
so intensely in God as the supreme source of inspiration, healing and help. 


What is needed is not a Christo-centric but a Deo-centric faith, which believes 
that in God we live and move and have our being; that of Him, through Him, 
and in Him, are all things. The Church which shall most firmly grasp this central 
truth of a theistic Christianity and most faithfully apply it to religion and life will 
sway the religious future of mankind. Hindu Theism possesses this divine truth, 
but it does not yet possess the Hindu Theists as it should. To apprehend it vividly 
and to order their lives by it will give them a new birth in religious effectiveness 
and power. The same is true of Unitarian and other liberal Christian bodies. 


THEISM THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


When a rational and spiritual Theism shall have taken full possession of the 
modern mind, a new era of faith will dawn upon humanity, both East and West. 
It will have found the solution of its mental perplexities, its social problems and its 
spiritual unrest. Once more a reborn faith in God will have saved and inspired the 
world : 
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Says Professor John Fiske, in concluding his work on ‘‘ The Idea of God ’’: 
“The infinite and eternal Power that is manifested in every pulsation of the 
universe is none other than the living God...... Of some things we may feel sure- 
Humanity is not a mere local incident in an endless and aimless series of cosmical 
changes. The events of the universe are not the work of chance, neither are they 
the outcome of blind necessity. Practically, there is a purpose in the world whereof 
it is our highest duty to learn the lesson, however well or ill we may fare in render- 
ing a scientific account of it. When from the dawn of life we see all things 
working together towards the evolution of the highest spiritual attributes of Man, 
we know, however the words may stumble in which we try to say it, that God is in 
the deepest Sense a moral Being. The everlasting source of phenomena is none 
other than the infinite Power that makes for righteousness. Thou canst not by 
searching find Him out; yet put thy trust in Him, and against thee the gates of 
hell shall not prevail; for there is neither wisdom nor understanding nor counsel 
against the Eternal.” 
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The Unitarian Gospel 


By Dr. Charles W. Wendte 


DWN THE Book of Acts (28: 22) we read that the Jews 

ie at Rome said to the apostle Paul, the prisoner of the 
Lord: ‘We desire to hear of thee what thou think- 
est: for as concerning this sect we know that every- 
ek 2% where it is spoken against.’ This utterance is appli- 
cable to the Unitarians of the present day, for like the early Chris- 
tians we find that everywhere we are “spoken against.’’ Sometimes 
this gainsaying takes the form of a holy horror and bigoted opposi- 
tion. Unitarians are held to 
be an unbelieving, unspirit- 
ual, and worldly people, 
but little better than infidels, 
and a great deal more dan- 
gerous to the Christian 
cause. This low opinion of 
our doctrines and motives 
often springs from wilful 
ignorance and blind preju- 
dice. It would be a thank- 
less task to attempt to 
change it by argument or 
disproof. The best course 
for us to pursue is to go 
our own way as uprightly 
and charitably as we can, 
and to trust that time and 
a better acquaintance will 
correct all such ungenerous and mistaken opinions about us. 

There, is, however, a large and an increasing number of persons, 
who, laying aside all prejudice and self-righteousness, come as simple 
seekers after truth and inquire of us, “We desire to hear of thee 
what thou thinkest?’’ Such a question we are always ready to an- 
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It was in his own home or|on walks which he privileged his stu- 
dents now 2nd then to take with him, that the warmth of his heart was 
discovered. He was fond of human intercourse;/he liked to drop in 
upon a social circle for a cup of tea; he liked a good dinner where the 
talk was as good\as the dinner itself. He was fond of entertaining 
celebrities from other countries who came to’Yale to lecture of to visit. 
Dean Stanley, Ambassador Bryce, “Ian/Maclaren,” Dr. Fairbairn, 
George Adam Smith, Dr. R. W.| Daley Dean Freemantle,’ are among 
the distinguished men from abroad who were recipients of his hospi- 
tality, while Phillips Brooks was among the many nowed ‘Americans 
who came and went freely under his roof. 

Once I induced him to talk a little about his bodies and he spoke 
with special fondness and a modest \pride of the little volume entitled 
“The Christian Religion,”/called out by Robert’ Ingersoll’s attack on 
Christianity, published in the Morth American a number of years 
ago. ‘That same magazine asked him to reply to the famous unbe- 
liever, and Dr. Fisher's rejoinder occlipied sixty pages of a subsequent 
issue. It did not eveh allude to Mr. Ingersoll, but it proved one of the 
most convincing: refutations of unbelief and one of the strongest state- 
ments of the groyinds for confidence in pata that had, up to that 
time, been put into print. 


The words which he spoke to the emer of my own class on 
the day before our graduation; when we were about to pass from his 
lecture room, never to return there again as pupils, \have lived long in 
my memory: ‘‘Gentlemen, I give you this motto, ‘Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good.’ ” And should some single statement be sought 
to sum up briefly Professor Fisher’s conception of the C 
ion, which he so ably defended in his teachings and writin 
so admirably illustrated in his own person, I can find nothing better 
than this passage, taken from his book, “The Beginnings of, Chris- 
‘tianity”: “Christianity has been properly styled the religion ‘of re- 
dem re Here lies its peculiarity. It is the approach of heaven to 
men; the love of/God taking hold of men to lift them up toa higher 
fellowship. The originality of the Christian religion is to be EN 
in the character and poeon of Christ himself, and in the new life 
that flows out from him.” 
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swer in the same spirit in which it is asked. For while the Unitarian 
lays no stress on the formal profession of religious opinions, holding 
that life is more than thought, a pure character above a correct theol- 
ogy, yet there is nothing in this that precludes belief or negatives the 
holding of well-defined opinions on religious subjects. 

We cannot, however, answer the question, “‘What thinkest 
thou?” by pointing to an authoritative and all-sufficient creed. For 
it is a distinctive feature of Unitarianism that it has no such creed. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 
“Unitarianism,” in the words of Dr. Dewey, “‘is not so much a 
system of thought, as a way of thinking.” And Dr. Hedge expresses 
a similar idea when he says, “‘Unitarianism is not a theology; it is a 
collection of theologies.’ This is the natural and logical result of that 
free and fearless use of the reason in religious questions which distin- 
guishes the Unitarian above all other Christians. He accepts no doc- 
trine which seems to him unfounded and irrational, no matter how 
venerable and sacred it may be, or what outward authority upholds 
it. He holds himself under the highest moral obligation to form his 
own opinions in religion and to justify that belief to his own mind 
and heart. The result of such a method is the greatest individuality of 
opinion. Yet, starting from the same or similar premises in the 
nature of things, and using the same method of reason in religion, it 
is natural that Unitarians should come to similar conclusions, and 
should find sufficient affinity in their views and aims to permit of the 
largest intellectual and moral sympathy and the most efficient union 
for practical work. If, therefore, Unitarians have no permanent, 
infallible, and binding creed, they nevertheless find themselves in 
substantial agreement on the cardinal points of religious belief, and 
are thus enabled to unite from time to time in many glorious affiirma- 
tions concerning man’s nature, duty, and destiny, and his relations 
with the Divine. Such a statement is herewith offered the reader. 
It is necessary to preface it by saying that, for want of space, funda- 
_ mentals in doctrine can alone be treated, and that, for whatever may 
be affirmed in this discourse concerning the Unitarian belief, the writer 
alone must be held responsible. With every desire to do justice 
to the various shades of opinion in the body, it is nevertheless possible 
that his own views may insensibly colour this statement of faith. 
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RELIGION 


In the first place, then, we believe in Religion; in the necessary 
existence, permanence, and importance of the religious sentiment. We 
hold that man is by natural constitution a religious being, and finds 
it a moral necessity to express his wonder, awe, veneration, and love 
in the forms and offices of worship. The researches of the ethnolo- 
gist coinciding with the testimony of Christian missionaries may 
inform us that there are savage peoples entirely destitute of religious 
ideas and practices, and here and there in civilized society we meet 
with persons who disclaim the possession of any religious feelings 
or desires whatever; yet this no more disproves the universality of 
religion than the occasional idiot disproves the distribution of intel- 
lectual gifts among men. Such exceptional instances merely show 
that the religious sentiment is not always and equally active; that it 
requires certain antecedents before it can manifest itself. It may not 
always be found in the earlier and rudimentary stages of human 
culture, but it is always found in civilized society. ‘‘Where humanity 
is at its highest, there religion is at its highest also.” Consider the 
nations and the names, the eras and the events most noteworthy in 
human society, and you will find them intimately, inseparably con- 
nected with the history of religious development. As Goethe said, 
‘The one, real, underlying theme in the history of the world, to which 
all other questions are subordinate, is the conflict between faith and 
unfaith.” Therefore, we see in the religious sentiment no crude emo- 
tion, no politic concession to man’s weakness, no perishable supersti- 
tion, but the motive power of humanity, the radical force of society, 
the emancipator and inspirer of the human soul. Religion has pro- 
duced the loftiest types of character and inspired the noblest deeds 
of heroism and self-sacrifice the world has ever known. And even 
when misdirected and distorted by the unenlightened reason, the selfish 
passions of mankind, in its very degradation it still remains an impres- 
sive witness to the mighty forces that are lodged in the spiritual con- 
stitution of man. So, though its outward forms are changing from 
day to day, though past sanctions no longer hold their power, and 
ancient creeds and churches crumble into ruin, the religious sentiment 
remains the highest interest of human life,—an inspiring power that 
lifts man out of appetite and passion to higher levels of tha 2 and 

feeling, and into likeness with the divine. 
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CHRISTIANITY 


In the second place, we believe in Christianity as the purest and 
best form of religion. Not that we deny the good in other forms of 
religion, but we believe Christianity to be the noblest among them, as 
well as the one most congenial to us from our antecedents and habits 
of thought and life. This statement requires some qualification, how- 
ever. We do not believe in the Christianity of the Apostolic Church, 
with its admixture of old-time Jewish intolerance and Pagan super- 
-stition; nor in the Scholastic Christianity of the Middle Ages, which 
so often sacrificed truth to metaphysics, and love to logic; nor in 
the Christianity of Luther, or Calvin, or Jonathan Edwards, or of 
Channing even; but we believe in the Christianity of Christ. Pene- 
trating beneath the accretions with which eighteen centuries of theolo- 
gical speculation and ecclesiastical development have overlaid his sim- 
ple gospel, we think we can discern enough, even in the fragmentary 
record of his career and teaching which has been handed down the 
ages, to make the word and example of Jesus of Nazareth the way, 
the truth, and the life tous. This Christianity we accept as altogether 
the highest and best revelation of religious truth the world has ever 
known. Yet we do not believe that even the sublime precepts of 
Jesus exhaust the possibilities of the religious life. The vast increase 
of knowledge and experience which the centuries have brought with 
them have made possible also a new expansion and many new applica- 
tions of religious truth. We are constantly receivirig new revela- 
tions of divine wisdom from the Holy Spirit of God, which, as Jesus 
himself said, was to continue his work and to lead us into all truth. 
Under this spiritual guidance and instruction we look for a constant 
growth in divine knowledge and holiness on the part of man, and rev- 
erently say with the apostle, “Leaving the first principles of Christ, 
let us go on to perfection.” 


GOD 


This belief in the Christian religion implies an acceptance of its 
‘first and fundamental truth, the existence and perfect character of 
God. But here again we must discriminate, for “every great afiirma- 
tion holds a denial in its bosom.’’ We do not believe in the God of 
Abraham and Jacob, who, despite the many spiritual and beautiful 
traits with which they invested him, is yet in parts and passions like 
unto men; who descends to the earth to hold familiar intercourse with 
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his creatures, and can be flattered, diverted from his purpose, and 
overinfluenced by them. Our God is no partial ruler who selects here 
an individual and there a nation for his particular favour, and casts 
off their fellows from his gracious provision. No, nor a childish God, 
who creates the world in six days, rests on the seventh, repents him of 
having made man, and constantly interferes in the working of the Uni- 
verse to supplement his original plan by an afterthought. Nor do we 
believe in the God of the Romanist, whom the priest can create and 
control in the consecrated wafer; nor yet in the Sovereign Deity of the 
Calvinist, that mystical, mythical being with three distinct and equal 
natures and yet but one personality, who selfishly creates man for 
his own glory, capriciously predestines him to a career of happiness 
or of misery, and punishes him vindictively throughout all eternity for 
sins which he never committed or else could not help committing. 


We do not believe in a God even, but in Gop! Who shall at- 
tempt to define him? For all definition is limitation, and he is the 
One and the All. Neither is it for the finite to comprehend the infinite. 
Hence, we dare not venture with the Tritheist to cramp the Divine 
Nature into a mathematical formula, or map out the necessary attri- 
butes of Deity, or declare that God must of needs be this and do that. 
We reverently confess his inscrutability, and the presumption of any 
analysis of the Divine psychology. To the soul’s deep question comes 
back ever the self-same answer, ‘I am that which I am.” Truly, 
“such knowledge is too wonderful for us; it is high, we cannot attain 
unto it!’’ Yet we believe in God, for it has been well said that while 
no subject is fraught with such supreme difficulties to the inquirer, no. 
conviction is borne into the human mind with such irresistible power 
as that there is, there must be a God. Therefore, though we say with 
the Psalmist in despondent humility, ‘“Who by searching can find out 
God?” we also ask with him in grateful joy, “Whither shall IT go 
from thy spirit, whither shall I flee from thy presence?””? While we 
cannot grasp the thought of God as he is in himself, we may know him 
as he is to us, as he reveals himself to the understanding and conscience 
and heart of man. From every side come to us the convincing testi- 
monies to his power and wisdom, love and holiness. And though in 
all our knowledve of him we must reverently confess, ‘Lo, these are 
only a part of his ways, but how little a portion is yet known of him,” 
yet we feel assured by these very glimpses into his providential work- 
ing that ‘the is infinitely more than the best believe or the happiest 
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hope”’; that we have a right, with Jesus, to look up trustfully and say, 
“Our Father, which art in Heaven.’’ The truth, which the intellect 
cannot fathom, is disclosed to the loving and trustful heart. 


REVELATION 


This leads me to say in the next place that we believe in Revela- 
tion. We do not, however, believe in any narrow interpretation of 
this great spiritual fact. We do not believe that God discloses his 
purposes here and there to a favored individual or nation, carves his 
divine commandments with his own finger un two tables of Arab gran- 
ite, or seals his message to humanity within the lids of a single book. 
We do not believe that he has revealed himself but once, and then 
for all time. We believe rather in that larger view of revelation which 
makes the divine inspiration constant and perpetual :-— 

“Revelation is not sealed, 
Answering unto man’s endeavour, 
Truth and right are still revealed. 
That which came to ancient sages, 
t Greek, Barbarian, Roman, Jew, 


Written in the heart’s deep pages, 
Shines today, forever new.” 


The God we worship is immanent in his creation, and all things 
he made he inspires forever. The universe, as we behold it, is not 
a finality, complete and perfect, it is a world in the making. Through 
natural laws, and orderly, unbroken processes of evolution its devel- 
opment is ever going on. From monad to man the series ascends; 
from atom to angel the chain is unbroken. The clod beneath our feet 
thrills with germinal impulses, ‘‘the earnest expectation of the crea- 
ture waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God,” and of man- 
kind it is written that “it doth not yet appear what we shall be.”’ 
The material universe, thus conceived, is an eternal and glorious 
revelation of God. What disclosures of indwelling power and wisdom 
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is lawless.” ‘The explanation of these two correlated facts is found— 
and found only—in the existence of a Supreme Being, whose will is 
the life, and whose perfect intelligence is the law. We welcome, there- 
fore, each new discovery of science which increases our knowledge 
of the structure and method of the universe, since it also enlarges 
our conception of the Deity, more fully acquaints us with His holy will 
and way, and adds to our reverent awe at thought of Him. 

Again, we believe in the revelation which human History gives us 
of the watchful oversight and beneficent purposes of God. In a 
higher sense, history is only the annals of Providence, the records of 
God’s dealing with man, evolving order and progress out of the chaos 
of human passions and deeds, impressively teaching the supremacy of 
his laws, and enforcing obedience to them on the part of individuals 
and peoples. 

Most clearly and potently of all, however, the Eternal and All- 
Holy One is revealed in the spirit of man; in his intelligence, char- 
acter, affection, and will. By these gifts of mind and conscience and 
heart we interpret the existing nature of things. The human soul, 
divinely inspired, is the key to the visible creation. ‘The measure in 
which we receive this inspiration is the measure of our personal de- 
sert and endeavour. The pure heart and the discerning intellect see 
God. To these He discloses Himself as the Eternal Presence, the 
inner Light, the answering Word. 


PRAYER 


All this implies that we believe in Worship and the ‘exercise of 
Prayer; yet not in any superstitious or mechanical use of this high 
privilege of the soul. We do not believe in praying for material 
goods, for the miraculous curing of the sick, or the changing of the 
weather. Prayer is to us an act of devotion, and not of self-seeking. 
We pray because we feel it a spiritual necessity to utter our adoration, 
praise, and thankfulness to the all-perfect and all-loving Father. We 
pray to melt away the dross of worldly, selfish desire, to utter our 


Sou after the pure and perfect life, and to bring our nature into 
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THE BIBLE 


Unitarians believe in the Bible as a venerable and inspired record 
of this revelation of God in Nature, History, and the Human Soul. 
In the Old Testament Psalms, the Book of Job, and the Parables of 
Jesus the beauty and grandeur of the material world are celebrated 
with surpassing eloquence of speech, and profound religious lessons 
are drawn from it for the edification of the believer. In a long series 
of spiritual biographies, and in the typical history of the people of 
Israel, convincing testimony is borne to the presence and purpose of 
the Eternal in the career of individuals and of nations. In the solemn 
injunctions of ancient sages, the impassioned declarations of the proph- 
ets, the spiritual longings of the Psalmist, and, above all, in the saintly 
precepts and holy example of the Christ, the spiritual capacities of 
man’s nature are impressively vindicated, and his kinship with his 
heavenly Father established. For these qualities and services to our 
race we revere and believe in the Bible; yet not in the old and blind 
way. We do not hold it as a fetish, as a literally inspired and infalli- 
ble oracle of God. We discriminate between what is permanent and 

what is transient, between what is valuable and what is indifferent 
in the Scriptures. We distinguish that which is universal from that 
which is due to the age and personality of the writer. We refuse to 
believe in the divine origin of the present canon, or in the equal value 
of the different books. We subject the Bible to the tests of reason 
and conscience, and apply to it the same laws of literary value that 
govern other books. We do not accept any crude ideas of the origin 
and government of the world, or of the character of the Deity, simply 
because we find them in the Bible. We cannot believe that the reading 
of the dreary chronicle of Hebrew wars, or the dry details of the 
Levitical law, is promotive of spiritual edification. Nor can we hold 
a Hebrew love poem like the Song of Solomon, or the fanatical Book 
of Revelation (notwithstanding its passages of great beauty and 
power), to be of equal inspiration with the Psalms. ere aa 
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praise, proverbs of wisdom, readings of the moral law, interpretations 
of providence, rules of worship ... sketches of saintly character, 
narratives of holy lives, lessons in devoutness, humility, patience, and 
charity.” ‘Truly, it is our manual of devotion, our treasury of moral 
and religious instruction, our unfailing source of spiritual nourishment. 

Every race has its Bible, and all Scripture is given by inspiration. 
But, little as we know as yet concerning the ethnic Scriptures,—the 
Vedas, Zendavest, Shu Kings, and Koran,—we know enough to see 
that the Jewish and Christian sacred books are greatly superior to 
them in literary, moral, and religious values, and this because they 
flowed out of a higher conception of God and man and human duty, 
and out of a nearer converse with the Divine. 


JESUS CHRIST 


I proceed to say that the Unitarian believes in Jesus Christ. There- 
fore, on no article of faith are the opinions so various among us. To 
use once more the method of negation in order to emphasize our dis- 
tinction from other Christian believers, we do not believe in the Jew- 
ish Messiah of the New Testament who is to return in the clouds, 
attended by troops of angels; at whose appearance the sun and moon 
will lose their lustre, the stars fall from heaven, and the graves give 
up their dead. Nor do we believe in the Christ of the Church, that 
ecclesiastical doll which has so long served as a lay figure for the trap- 
pings and shows of the liturgy, and lent the sanctions of its name 
to uphold the authority of the priesthood. Nor do we believe in the 
Christ of the creed, that theological abstraction which has no justifi- 
cation in history or in the nature of things,—this Christ of dogma, 
the second person in the Godhead, who descends to earth to make an 
atonement for man’s sin, redeems him through the shedding of his 
blood, and remains forever the mediator and saviour of all who accept 
and pray to or through him for forgiveness, redemption, and life 
eternal. 

But we believe in Jesus the Christ of the gospels, stripped of 
all ecclesiastical wrappings, all theological refinements, all speculative 
ies. On the subject of his nature, mission, and authority we are 
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rally born, divinely commissioned for a special work, and invested 
with superhuman power for that work. His word is infallible, his 
character impeccable, his spiritual authority final. The second class 
believe Jesus to have been naturally born of Joseph and Mary, en- 
dowed with qualities and powers differing in degree, and not in kind, 
from those which all men enjoy; that his character was a growth, and 
that by experiences and processes similar to our own he rose out of 
sin and error into the serene strength of an untemptable manhood. 
They believe that his word is authoritative in no other wise than as 
it is true, and that his mission was to instruct, emancipate, and spiri- 
tualize, and so redeem humanity from its bondage of error and sin. 
But all Unitarians agree that the mediation of Jesus was not official 
but purely moral; that we are redeemed, not by his blood, but by his 
goodness, and less by his death than by his life. For he died, “leaving 
us an example that we should follow in his steps.” 

Between these two extremes of belief which I have stated, the 
gradations, the shadings, the varieties of opinion concerning Jesus 
are innumerable. On all such disputed points, however, we agree to 
differ. For we hold it far more essential to have the spirit of Christ 
in our hearts, than to have the correct view of his person and mission. 
And that this was also the opinion of the Master we know by his say- 
ing, “Whosoever shall speak against the Son of Man it shall be for- 
given him, but whosoever shall blaspheme the Holy Spirit it shall not 
be forgiven him.” 


HUMAN NATURE 


Let me add here that Unitarians believe in the lowest man as 
well as the highest. The most degraded of human beings still has in 
him something of God’s delegated divinity, and, rightly placed and 
inspired, is capable of regeneration and a higher quality of life. The 
doctrine of total depravity, or that man is “lost in sin,” and naturally 
incapable of good, we reject as unphilosophical and untrue. Not that 
we deny the actual imperfection of mankind. All men are sinners in 
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fested a constant progression in knowledge, freedom, and virtue. We 
believe that he inherits propensities, both good and bad, but never 
guilt. The personal experience we call sin is, with its attendant evils, 
a part of the Divine education of the race, and the necessary condi- 
tion of its free moral agency. Therefore, while we mourn over 
every display of man’s moral weakness, it does not prevent our beliey- 
ing in the essential dignity of human nature, and its gradual improve- 
ment through natural and orderly processes of evolution. 


“Step by step, since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man,” 


and this gives us the largest faith and hope in his possible future. 


IMMORTALITY 


Finally, we believe in our personal Immortality. We do not, 
however, attach it to any such crude notion as that of the resurrection 
of the physical body. Death is an incident in man’s soul life which 
is neither to be sought nor avoided. When it comes it is a natural 
and incidental transition from one sphere of existence to another and 
still more spiritual one. The present life is beautiful and blessed if 
we but fulfil its conditions and use it aright. We believe that the 
future life may transcend and transfigure, but will not essentially 
change our present and personal relations. We believe that the soul 
will preserve in the hereafter its identity, memory, and affections. 
Heaven, to us, is not so much a place as a state, and not so much a 
state as a quality inhering in the soul. Endlessness is an attribute of 
our spiritual being, and eternal progress the condition of all life. The 
Unitarians, like all other believers, have their various philosophies 
and picturings of the life to come, but they try not to dogmatize about 
it, and not to insist on what is manifestly the offspring of religious 
feeling and faith as if it were a divine knowledge. The mystery which 
surrounds the future life was given for the health of man’s spirit, 
and—as we see in Jesus—the higher, purer, the more absolute this 
faith in personal continuance after death, the less curiosity, the less 
speculation there is concerning its character and details. One thing 
suffices us, that the Kingdom of Heaven, whose immortal joys we 
long to taste, may be entered here and now, if, while on earth, we 
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punishment we reject root and branch as derogatory to the character 
of God and utterly unfair to man. As we believe in human respon- 
sibility, however, it follows that we believe in the Divine Retribution. 
But we dislike to put forward either reward or punishment as a mo- 
tive for moral action. We believe with the Scripture that “he that 
doeth wrong shall suffer for the wrong he doeth, and every one. shall 
receive for the things done in his body, be they good or evil.” All 
such retribution is, however, disciplinary and remedial in its character, 
and will be followed by the restoration of the offender ta the fulness 
of the Divine favour. 


CONCLUSION 


Such, then, is the Unitarian faith as I understand it. But all 
such statements must be partial and of temporary value. They are 
“good for this day only.’’ The Unitarian is a progressive Christian. 
He seeks new light continually, and accepts new truth from any source, 
modifying or supplementing his creed accordingly. He has no fear 
that the fundamentals will be overthrown, for the foundation of God 
standeth exceeding sure. Believing thus in Religion, Christianity, God, 
Revelation, Jesus Christ, Prayer, the Bible, Human Nature, and Im- 
mortality, who can justly charge us with not believing anything? 
True, like all new and struggling faiths, we are compelled to make 
many denials in defining our position, but every such negation carries 
with it a corresponding affirmation. We confidently declare, like the 
apostle of old: “If that which passed away was glorious, how much 
more that which remaineth.” 


ue 
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The Unitarian Position 


By Prof. Walter Frederick Adeney 


Being a criticism of ‘The Unitarian Gospel” by Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, appearing in this number 


tarians believe?” strikes me as a very lucid, compre- 
hensive, fair-minded, and taking presentation of the 
Unitarian position. With nine-tenths of its statements 
R I am in perfect accord. I would recommend those who 
hold up their hands with pious horror at the very mention of the 
word “unitarian,’”’ as though it were next door to atheism and practi- 
cally equivalent to anti-Christian, to survey the whole field that it 
covers; in order that they may 
learn a lesson in charity, but 
what is of even prior impor- 
tance, abandon an attitude of 
injustice. The bulk of the 
article to which I have re- 
ferred is unexceptional, when 
regarded from the standpoint 
of enlightened modern Chris- 
tian belief. Although it begins 
with the assertion that “‘Uni- 
tarians have no creed,” this 
only means that they have no 
verbal formula of authorita- 
tive dogmatics to which they 
are all required to append 
their assent. It does not signi- 
fy that they believe in nothing, 
nor even that they have no 
common beliefs. Immediately 
after making this statement, Dr. Wendte proceeds to lay down 
a series of propositions stating successively a number of articles 
in the Unitarian faith, which he introduces with the phrase ‘“‘We 
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believe,” the very phrase for the introduction of a creed according 
to the conventional language of ecclestiastical theology. This, too, it 
is to be noted, is expressed in the plural number. 

Dr. Wendte does not say “J believe,” standing for the extreme 
individualism of private judgment; his phrase is “We believe,” point- 
ing to a collective faith, an agreement among Unitarians on certain 
common items of belief. This may not be expressed in stereotyped 
language. It may be regarded as fluid and versatile in form and ap- 
pearance, presenting itself differently to different minds. Neverthe- 
less, the assumption is that it is sufficiently homogeneous for the pre- 
sentation of it to stand for the body of persons to which it is applied 
-as a whole, and to do no injustice to any of them. 


When we come to examine this collection of beliefs, we see 
much that is quite unexceptional, much that no Christian person can 
reasonably object to. Belief in God, in religion, in revelation, in the 
Bible as at least the most important channel of revelation, in Chris- 
tianity, taken in some form as the religion to be followed, in Jesus 
Christ as its head, and in a future life,—these are the items of uni- 
versal Christian belief. It is not too much to say that all Christians 
believe in them. Yet the bulk of the article is occupied with an ex- 
position of these beliefs. That is why I say I agree with nine-tenths 
of the article. The same might be said of every Christian man of 
every school of thought and every form of church life. I would 
go further, and in this I know I should not carry every Christian 
believer with me; on nine-tenths of the treatment of each of these 
subjects, I could also go with the writer. The reverend spirit, the 
restrained temper—in spite of bitter provocation—and the broad- 
minded, reasonable discussion of the several points as they arise, all 
call for sympathetic reception. 


TENDENCY TO REGARD THE HERETIC AS A MAN WITH ONE IDEA 


Shall we then regard all this as superfluous, and the statement 
of such commonplaces as futile? Assuredly not, considering the 
quarter from which they emanate, and the purpose with which they 
are set forth. They constitute the repudiation of a libel. They go 
to make up a Unitarian’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. The injustice 
commonly meted out to people who differ from us consists in regard- 
ing them all from the point of view of the difference, as though the 
homeopath cared for nothing but pilule, or the suffragette for noth- 
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ing but votes, while it may be the one is also an excellent father and 
the other an affectionate wife. The tendency is to regard the heretic 
as a man with one idea. His heresy is his hobby, which it is sup- 
posed he is riding to the neglect of everything else. Of course, when 
he regards himself as its apostle, when he feels in regard to it that 
he is a man with a mission, he is driven by the very exigencies of his 
position to give it disproportionate attention among the hosts of 
interests, all of which compete for a place in it, but for most of 
which he has neither time nor energy. But even in this case, the 
one-sidedness is adventitious and compulsory, not deliberate and inten- 
tionally exclusive. 

A polemical lecturer on Unitarianism is expected to dwell on 
the points of difference that separate him from other people. But 
even he, when not on the war-path, has religious ideas and experiences 
which he shares with people of other creeds. An apologia, such as 
the article I am discussing, is an attempt to escape from this narrow 
defile of polemics. It shows how Unitarians in their normal thinking 
and every-day religious life share in most of the common stock of 
religion and Christianity. In justice to them this fact should be ad- 
mitted. 

But when all this is allowed, we must go further and say that 
admirable as is so much of the apologia, as a defence of Unitarians, 
it is no defence of Unitarianism. If this word is to be used at all, 
it must be used with a specific reference to its peculiar connotation. 
Therefore, I cannot but regret that so small a part of the article is 
devoted to this subject. I could wish that the necessity of the per- 
sonal defence had been felt less acutely—and it may be that this ne- 
cessity is not due to any fault of the Unitarians, but is to be attrib- 
uted to the unfairness or uncharitableness of their opponents. Still, 
it remains evident that if we are to consider the whole position of 
Unitarians, we must give close attention to its distinctive features. 


LEADERS OF OPEN INQUIRY NOT ALL UNITARIANS 


Very much of the attractiveness of Dr. Wendte’s presentation 
of his case is to be found in his claim for Unitarians of sympathy 
with the freer modern thought that really permeates the atmosphere 
of the present age. This appears over against the obscurantism and 
_ narrowness of exploded religious conceptions. Here the great ma- 
jority of educated, thinking, religious people will go entirely with 
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Dr. Wendte and the people he represents. These fresh, enlightened 
ideas are not the peculiar property of Unitarians. Thousands of 
people who have nothing to do with Unitarianism share them. But 
it will be said that Unitarians were pioneers in the field of open 
inquiry where they were cultivated. This I gladly allow. I do not 
think that they were the only pioneers. When we consider the in- 
fluence of Coleridge, A. J. Scott, Frederic Denison Maurice, Fred- 
erick William Robertson, McCleod Campbell, Horace Bushnell, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and a host of other pathfinders and leaders 
of free thought, none of whom were Unitarians, it becomes manifest 
that this vast and fertile field is by no means to be regarded as their 
own denominational paddock by any one body of religious teachers. 


Still I would say that the Unitarians have had more than their 
share in this movement, and further that, to change the image, they 
have been in the van of the forward march of thought in Biblical 
criticism and philosophic theology. For that, we all owe them 
thanks. Starting from a position of greater freedom from tradition- 
alism, they were less hampered by impedimenta of the past. Their 
reward has been an earlier invasion and an earlier conquest of new 
territory of thought to which others have toiled more slowly. They 
have been the light cavalry; the infantry has been more tardy. 


Having said this, I am bound to add a caution against an un- 
warrantable inference; I mean the conclusion that, seeing that some 
of the positions occupied by Unitarians in advance. of the orthodox 
have now been reached by the main army, in course of time all their 
other positions will also be similarly occupied. That, however, by 
no means follows. It is the business of the light cavalry to make 
reconnaisances which will show the army where it can go, and an 
equally important tactical consideration—the direction in which it 
must not move. This will be the more apparent if we consider some 
of the details of the Unitarian position and the order of their emerg- 
ence in the line of vision. . 


For instance, the rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity and 
the denial of the specific divinity of Jesus Christ were the most promi- 
nent, and distinctive early tenets of original Unitarianism; with these 
was associated a denial of the Roman Catholic and Protestant doc. 
trines of the atonement by the death of Christ. 
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Now, these are positions along which others have been slow to 
follow, but the freer views of the Bible which most educated people 
now admit in conjunction with Unitarians, were not anticipated in the 
early days. At its rise Unitarianism tried to justify itself on scrip- 
tural authority with as vigorous adhesion to proof texts as that of 
its opponents. It is only later Unitarianism that has given its adhe- 
sion to advanced Biblical criticism. In the one case, the old, orig- 
inal Unitarianism has not been widely followed by Christian people; 
in the other case, where the Unitarians have now the association of 
most competent Christian scholars, they themselves had come late 
into the field—that is, late in comparison with the days of their first 
appearance. ‘Therefore, we must take each point as it arises and 
judge of it on its own merits. 


After all, the real discussion with Unitarians must be concerning 
the things wherein other Christians differ from them. Indeed, it 
must be evident that these are the only things that call for specific 
discussion with a view to Unitarianism as such. Therefore, I repeat 
I am sorry that Dr. Wendte has devoted so small a space to these 
subjects. Even for the purpose of a personal apologia more seems 
to be called for. When I say that I agree with nine-tenths of his 
article, I do not mean that I go nine-tenths of the way with him on 
the road to his theological thought. The remaining tenth of the 
article covers leagues of ground at a very rapid pace. Besides, arith- 
metic, which deals with quantities, will not settle the question of pro- 
portion when we are concerned with ideas with reference to which 
the question of quality is of much more importance, is, I may say, the 
only question of vital importance. A whole volume of patriotic ut- 
terances would not counteract the treason of a single sentence in which 
loyalty to the King was repudiated. A single pink pilula may render 
a tumbler of water opaque; a drop of poison may make a cup of milk 
a deadly potion. 


II. 


I proceed, then, to the distinctive tenets of this preservation of 
the Unitarian case. In doing so, I select four points as of special 
significance, although the fourth far outweighs all the others in im- 
portance, both as integral to Unitarianism and on its own account 
in the scheme of Christian thought and life. These are the inspira- 
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tion of the Bible, sin and its consequences, the atonement, and the na- 
ture of Jesus Christ. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE 


We are told that Unitarians believe in revelation, and also that 
they ‘‘believe in the Bible as a venerable and inspired record of this 
revelation of God in Nature, History, and the Human soul.” But, 
adds Dr. Wendte a little further on, ““We distinguish that which is 
universal from that which is due to the age and personality of the 
writer. We refuse to believe in the divine origin of the present canon, 
or in the equal value of the different books. We subject the Bible to 
the tests of reason and conscience, and apply to it the same laws of 
literary value that govern other books. We cannot accept any crude 
ideas of the origin and government of the world, or of the character 
of the Deity, simply because we find them in the Bible,” and more 
to the same effect. All this is to be found in every competent modern 
text-book and is taught in every theological college worthy of the 
name. I hold that the time has come when it should be taught in 
every Bible class and brought home to the intelligence of every Sun- 
day School teacher, if the next generation is to be saved from the un- 
belief that is the inevitable reaction against obscurantism. ‘Then, 
on the positive side, we read, “the Bible is still the book of books to 
us. We believe that it contains the highest, deepest thoughts con- 
cerning man’s relation with the infinite alone, his fellow-beings around, 
and the mysteries within him.’”” What, then, is there to quarrel with 
in regard to this matter? Dr. Wendte concludes the section on the 
Bible with the following paragraph: 

“Every race has its Bible, and all scripture is given by inspira- 
tion. But while we gladly recognize the merits and oft-time beauty 
of other sacred writings—such as the Vedas, Zendavest, Shu Kings, 
and Koran—we yet hold that, for us at least, the Jewish and Chris- 
tion Scriptures are much superior in literary, moral, and religious 
values, because they flowed out of a higher conception of God and 
Man and human duty.” . 

True—as far as it goes. But is that far enough? “Much supe- 
rior’’—‘‘a higher conception” —are not these terms too cramped and 
cold? It is as though a judge were comparing the merits of a num- 
ber of exhibits and concluding that one among them deserved the 
First Prize. Can we compare the Bible with any other of the sacred 
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books of the world in this cool, quiet style? Does it not outshine them 
all as sunshine the starlight? Consider what it has done for the 
world, what it means for literature, thought, morals, religion, life! 
Does not all this give it a unique position? Must we not say “The 
Bible first; the rest nowhere,’—that is nowhere in comparison? We 
have wonderful stories of the achievement of the British and Foreign, 
the American and other Bible societies. It is impossible to think of 
‘ similar achievements by any society for the circulation of the Vedas or 
the Koran. You may speak of difference of degree in inspiration, if 
you like; but that difference of degree lifts the Bible into altogether 
a higher plane where it has no rival with which to compare it. I 
say this without making any claim to inerrancy; for I do not hold 
that inspiration involves infallibility, and while fully admitting the 
growth of revelation which implies that the later supersedes the 
teaching of the earlier. Still, when we make all due allowance for 
these facts and for the large human elements in Scripture, does it 
not remain true that the supremely glorious revelation of God that 
we find in the sacred volume—so supremely glorious as to be prac- 
tically unique—gives the book a higher authoritativeness which this 
Unitarian presentation of the case does not admit? The authorita- 
tiveness is not absolute or final. Still, I submit, it is so great that 
we may well stand abashed before it, unable to rush in with the 
sharp criticism we deal out without hesitation to the latest poem or 
newest metaphysical treatise. 


MAN AND SIN 


I am quite willing to abandon the stern Augustinian and the grim 
Calvinistic ideas of the ruin of the human race and its utter degra- 
dation in sin. I am glad indeed that we are relieved from the mediz- 
val nightmare of future torment. Like flogging in the army, this did 
not conduce to a high morale. It simply brutalized. Nevertheless 
it seems to me that the Unitarian treatment of this subject, which 
has become largely the modern treatment, skims the subject too 
lightly. It shrinks from stirring the dregs. Yet they are there. I 
do not merely mean that there are vile characters lurking in the 
haunts of vice or prowling among the ignorant and helpless, although 
a full estimate of human natute must take account of them and not 
confine its attention to what is seen in respectable homes or decorous 
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churches. I think of ourselves, of the buried depths of our own 
being. 

George Meredith tells us that the tragic character of “The 
Egoist’”’ really stands for each one of us, the novelist and his readers. 
Can any of us obey the classic dictum, ‘Know thyself,” and still treat 
the awful fact of sin as of comparatively secondary importance, and 
too much exaggerated by the theologians? I say no more on this 
point. Let each of us answer for himself, to himself, in the silent 
court of his own conscience. 


THE ATONEMENT 


From the first the Unitarians have rejected the forensic doc- 
trine of the atonement which found favor with most of the reformers, 
largely in accordance with the analogy of the new views of law 
developed by Grotius, and so came to supersede the idea of personal 
satisfaction developed by Anselm in feudal times. And now we find 
it abandoned, at all events in its harsh legal form by most evangelical 
theologians. That, however, by no means involves a repudiation of 
the sacrificial character of the death of Christ or of the saving eff- 
cacy of His cross. Calvin admitted a sacrificial element in the life 
of Christ due to His obedience, though culminating in His death on 
the cross. Dr. Wendte reverses the order of importance and attaches 
more value to the life than to the death. But the difference is more 
than a matter of degree. It goes deep down to the roots of our 
Lord’s saving ministry. Evangelicalism sees in the cross of Christ 
the center of the world’s redemption. Unitarianism does not so 
regard the fundamental fact of the gospel. Now let us not confuse 
fact with theory in this difficult region. There have been various 
theories of the atonement in successive eras of the Church—the fan- 
tastic idea of a ransom to the devil, in which, as Gregory of Nazianza 
demonstrates, that the devil was cheated, on the issue of glee- 
ful satistaction to the good Father’s great mind, Anselm’s idea 
of personal satisfaction to God, the reformer’s conception of a legal 
acquittal, McCleod Campbell’s and Moberly’s theory of representa- 
tive repentance and other divergent views. I am not now concerned 
to expound or defend any of them. But what I would point out, is 
that all along earnest, thinking Christian people have been persuaded 
that there was some great fact of redemption in the cross of Christ; 
and it has been this ineradicable persuasion that has driven them to 
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one theory after another in their attempts to account for it. Their 
theories may be all wrong; no satisfactory explanation may ever be 
arrived at. Still, there is no denying the strength of the persuasion. 
Yet even this the Unitarians consider without foundation. If they 
are right it has been a delusion throughout. But in that case we 
should still have to account for the rise and continuance of this delu- 
- sion—a delusion so baffling to enquiring minds that one would have 
expected them to be only too glad to abandon it if only that had been 
possible. 

We may say perhaps that the idea of a sacrificial element in 
the death of Christ sprang out of Jewish preconceptions—sacrifice 
taking a prominent place in the religion of Israel and therefore to 
the popular mind demands an equivalently important position in 
Christianity. In particular Isaiah 53, which the early Christians ac- 
cepted as a divinely inspired explanation of the death of Christ, 
_ would bring in the sacrificial element. Then it was seized by Paul 
and Peter, John and the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
should add that it can be traced to the teachings of Christ in saying 
that He came to give His life as ransom for many and again in the 
every institution of the Lord’s supper and His accompanying words 
about His blood being shed in relation to a new covenant. Certainly, 
if we have any respect for New Testament authority, we must per- 
ceive that we have in all this a strong weight of testimony in favor 
of some sacrificial and atoning efficacy in the death of Christ. 

No doubt there are those for whom all this contains no persua- 
sive force. They will regard it as wholly entangled in old-world 
notions from which they consider themselves to be emancipated. But 
there is more to be considered. This association of the death of 
Christ with the redemption of the world has been the dominant theme 
of gospel preaching all down the ages. It has been the flag under 
which the successful evangelist has won his victories. Whenever 
that flag has been lowered the progress of the Gospel has been hin- 
dered. In seeing the prominence of it where the Gospel has pro- 
gressed we cannot deny its importance. Writing to the Corinthians, 
who were despising the Cross because they could not see any ‘“‘wis- 
dom,” 1. e., any philosophic idea, in it, St. Paul declared triumphantly 
that it had “power.” All down the ages the saving power of the 
Cross has been the justification of the central place it has held in 
evangelical preaching. 
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JESUS CHRIST 


I have left for the last the most important subject of all, and 
that in which the separation of the Unitarians from other Christians 
is most marked. They stand for the Unity of God as against the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity. That is what their name connotes. But 
orthodox Trinitarians also hold to the Unity of God. They are not 
polytheists or tritheists. I frankly admit that there are ways of 
representing the Trinity that point in this direction, statements about 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost that could only have a 
meaning on the assumption that there were three individual beings 
in the godhead. This must be so if the word “person” is employed 
in our modern sense of it. We know of nothing more individual than 
personality. If we talk of the three Persons of the godhead in our 
common acceptation of the term ‘‘person” we must mean three gods. 
The Unitarians are right with their criticism at this point. To affirm 
in the next breath that there is only one God, is merely to contradict 
the earlier statement. To leave the two statements side by side is 
to throw the whole subject into hopeless confusion. ‘Three cannot 
be one per se. And yet there are ways in which three-can be one. 
So three persons make up one trio, so, too, there may be three 
nations in one kingdom, or again three organs in one organism, or 
three qualities in one substance—such as weight, hardness, and white- 
ness in silver. It is not to be affirmed that the Trinity resembles any 
of these cases. This is sui generis, yet another and quite different 
instance of threefoldness in Unity. What we can say in agreement 
with the Unitarians on this point is that God must not be described 
as three in the same sense in which He is referred to as one; for 
that would be to talk nonsense. There is no sense in contradiction. 
What the Trinitarian must maintain is that in one sense God is one, 
and in another sense three. Further, I think it must be admitted 
that the use of the word “‘person” in this connection is misleading. 
It is not so used in the Bible. It came in from Roman jurisprudence. 
The use of it implies more than we know and almost inevitably points 
to virtual if not confessed tritheism. But the abandonment of the 
word person does not involve a repudiation of all distinctions in the 
ineffable Being of God. Where I think the Unitarian wrong is in 
his assumption that the unity of God excludes all varieties and grada- 
tions in the divine existence. He takes it for granted that God is 
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a monad. His theory is Jewish, Mohammedan, Deistic in its asser- 
tion of the absolute simplicity of the nature of God. What is there 
to forbid our admission that it may be duplex, triplex, even multi- 
plex? 

Surely this is a matter of evidence—not one that can be settled 
on grounds of a priori reasoning; and the evidence must be sought 
in the revelation of God. The question is, How has God been pleased 
to reveal Himself to us? Is there evidence of uniformity or of trin- 
itarian variety in that revelation? Does He come to us variously 
as Father, Son, and Spirit? If He does, this is our only means of 
knowing what He is, and we are bound to think of Him accordingly 
unless we would substitute our own imaginings for His revelations— 
and Dr. Wendte admits the reality of revelation. 


The subject must be approached historically, and the greatest 
historical fact connected with it is the fact of Christ. It is in regard 
to this fact that I cannot but think Dr. Wendte’s disproportion of 
treatment most unfortunate. A Unitarian is commonly thought of 
as a person who denies the divinity of Christ. He is much more 
than that. The article I am discussing shows this with great ampli- 
fication; it proves triumphantly that there is a great body of beliefs 
held by Unitarians, the truth of most of which few intelligent Chris- 
tians would wish to dispute. Still, it cannot be gainsaid that the dis- 
tinctive note of Unitarianism, the outstanding feature by which it 
is known all the world over in contradistinction from other types of 
Theology, is its denial of the divinity of Jesus Christ. By this it 
stands or falls. 

Now here certain differences among Unitarians may be observed. 
Some come much nearer to the view of those who believe in the di- 
vinity of Christ than others. Channing, for instance, impresses us 
with his very high conception of our Lord’s nature and person; so 
does Martineau, so do many Unitarians. This may be regarded in 
two ways. First, there is the ethical exaltation of Christ, either with 
the frank admission of absolute sinlessness, or at all events with a 
most reverent conception of the unique goodness and purity of Jesus. 
Second, there are metaphysical ideas, such as Keim’s view of a really 
miraculously superior man. In this connection we may observe the 
abandonment of the eighteenth century deistic conception by most 
modern Unitarians and the substitution for it of the idea of divine 
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immanence. With that goes the thought of different degrees of 
immanence, or of its manifestation, or of the consciousness of it. 
Then the immanence of God in Christ may be taken as unique in one 
of these three ways—as that God is more intensely present in Christ 
than in other men, or more clearly manifested, or more consciously 
recognized by our Lord Himself. Then again the Universal Father- 
hood of God is taken as implying a universal human sonship. With 
this thought in mind a Unitarian has no hesitation in calling Jesus 
Christ the Son of God. He is God’s son; but we also are God’s sons. 
There is no essential uniqueness. St. John’s “only begotten” disap- 
pears. Jesus is “‘the first-born,” the highest son; that is admitted; 
but that is all. 


When no such view is allowed, when, to quote the phrase of 
those third century Unitarians, the Theodotians, Jesus is regarded 
as ‘‘Mere Man,” He is just the Teacher and the Example. Further © 
than this we cannot go without abandoning Christianity. For surely 
Christianity must be the religion that centers in Christ somehow, or 
the title is a misnomer. Unitarians who do not allow of this had 
better drop their title as misleading and openly confess themselves 
Theistic rather than Christian in their religion. 


Now in reply to all these views we have that of the unique divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ. A perfect Man, He is also so closely united 
with God that it is true to say of Him that He is of the nature of 
God quite as really and personally as He is of the nature of Man. 
That is what the fourth century Theologians tried to express by their 
term Homoousion, “of the same essence.” We may not find much 
help in the term. Even Athanasius rarely uses it. But at all events 
the keen Greek mind could not find a better word with which to 
express its meaning. 


¢ 


In support of some such idea of the divinity of Christ and His 
unique union with God as opposed to Unitarianism I would point. 

out a series of considerations which I have no space to elaborate. 

1. Our Lord’s self-consciousness as manifested in His words 
and actions. Negatively He never confesses sin, never betrays the 
sinking sense of shame that we all share at times; and yet He was 
acutely sensitive to moral distinctions. Positively He speaks of God 
as His Father with a confidence and a peculiarity of claim that no one 
else shares. And He was eminently sane and transparently honest. 
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2. His great claims. The most unselfish of men He yet makes 
the greatest demands. In the Sermon on the Mount He sets aside 
venerated precepts of the law on His own bare authority. Prophets 
guaranteed their messages with the preface, ‘““Thus saith the Lord”; 
but Jesus introduces His message with the calm, clear words, “‘I say 
unto you,” and He concludes by a parable of judgment according 
to which everybody is to be judged according as he obeys or fails to 
obey Christ’s teachings. Later on He speaks of Himself as the judge. 
He forgives sin. He invites the toilers and heavy laden to rest. 


3. The impression He made on His disciples. It is remarkabie 
that belief in the divinity of Christ grew up very early. It is strongly 
manifested among His personal followers. Those who knew Him 
best came to see it most surely. It may seem that this is not quite 
borne out by the fact that St. Paul, who was not a disciple of the 
earthly ministry of Christ, most clearly expressed the idea of the 
divine sonship. But Peter came to see it; too, and St. Paul was in 
touch with the original disciples. 


With this matter of the impression produced by Christ on the 
early disciples we must associate the influence of the resurrection on 
them. To my mind it is a proved fact that He did appear to them 
repeatedly. ae 

4. The last consideration is perhaps the greatest of all. This 
is found in the influence of Christ on the ages, in the Christian facts 
of history, which are not just the same as the facts of Christian his- 
tory, in what Mr. Brace called the Gesta Christi. The evidence in 
this direction is massive and cumulative. I have no space in which to 
marshal its forces. But I may conclude with one observation about 
it. The best, highest, most fruitful, and most hopeful element of 
human life in the Christian world during all these centuries since 
Jesus lived and suffered and died and rose again are due to His 
influence and His Spirit, and these great results have been seen 
among those who have adored Him in His divine nature. The vol- 
ume of faith in the great wonder of the divinity of Christ and His 
real Incarnation has flowed through all this beneficent influence. To 
say that it is a dream and a delusion and that the thin stream of the 
bare humanitarian conception of His nature represents the truth, is 
to propound a strange theory of history that will not stand the prag- 
matic test. 


Controversy Over Place and Time of the Birth of Christ 


By Dr. J. Rendél Harris. / 


7 


. 


DARE say you know that the birth of/Christ, as a his- 
torital event, is beset with perplexities and uncertainties ; 
by this Ido not mean that He was supernaturally con- 
ceived, ‘and that the introduction of the supernatural 
into the ‘record of history. produces doubt as well as 

belief, and uncertainty as ‘well as assurance; it would lie in the very 

nature of the case that supernatural events should provoke both doubt 
“ and faith, and those persons 

who have decided that the 
supernatural has to place 

\.among the credililities of a 
properly told history will at 
onte dismiss’ all occurrences 
of this kind from the ac- 
count, * no matter how vio- 
lently/ they may tear the 
record in detaching what 
they have decided to be in- 
credible from what is, or 
may be, credible. But even 
apart from the problems in- 
troduced by the ‘assumption 
of a supernatural element 
into the story, the record 
itself is full of difficulty; 
one has only to rapidly run. 
over some,of the points at 
which the critical faculty 
takes“ offence—for example, 

_that the Gospel of Mark 
knows nothing about the in- 
cidents of the birth of Christ; 

granted an explanation lies in the fact that the writer did not begin his 

history with the life but with the public consecration of the life, we 
can only be surprised at his silence. Perhaps the same thing may 
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